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FOREST  BIODIVERSITY  AND  CLEARCUTTING 
PROfflBITION  ACT  OF  1993 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops 

AND  Natural  Resources, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room 
1302,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charlie  Rose  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Baesler,  Bishop,  Condit,  Thurman, 
Pomeroy,  English,  Volkmer,  Lewis,  Doolittle,  Kingston,  and  Pombo. 

Also  present:  Representatives  Williams  of  Montana  and  Smith  of 
Oregon,  members  of  the  committee. 

Staff  present:  Jan  Rovecamp,  clerk;  Keith  Pitts,  Alexandra  Buell, 
and  Stacy  Carey. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Volkmer  [assuming  chair].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

I  am  assuming  the  chair — in  the  absence  of  the  chairman — due 
to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  is  on  his  way  but  not  here  and  asked 
me  to  go  ahead  and  get  started,  as  the  former  chairman  of  the  For- 
ests, Family  Farms,  and  Energy  Subcommittee. 

This  morning  we  are  here  to  review  H.R.  1164,  the  Forest 
Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bryant.  And  we  have  a  long  list  of  pan- 
els here  today,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  take  quite  a  bit  of  time. 

This  is  legislation  that  had  been  reviewed  in  the  past  by  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittees.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  review  it 
again  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  others  because  the  mat- 
ter is  still  a  major  concern  to  many  people  in  this  country,  the  mat- 
ter of  clearcutting;  and  I  also  believe  that  the  matter  of  how  we 
manage  our  forests  and  the  areas  of  biodiversity  and  according  to 
ecosystem  rather  than  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

So  we  will  begin  with  our  first  panel,  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, introducer  of  the  bill,  the  one  who  keeps  us  on  the  issue, 
the  Honorable  John  Bryant,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Texas, 
along  with  the  Honorable  Wally  Herger,  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  California,  former  member  of  this  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee before  he  went  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

[H.R.  1164  appears  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.] 

(1) 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  At  this  time,  does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
have  any  statement  he  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  assuming  the  chair  and  starting  this  hearing. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  would  like  to  make  a  statement? 

Any  prepared  statements  received  from  the  members  will  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Pombo  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon 
follow:] 


STATEMENT  BY 
THE  HON.  RICHARD  POMBO  (CA-11TH) 

BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SPECIALTY  CROPS 

OF  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

ON 
28  OCTOBER,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Regrettably,  I  must  oppose  HR  1164  because  I  am  convinced 
that,  while  well  intentioned,  this  legislation  would  deprive  those 
who  oversee  our  nation's  forests  of  an  important  tool  for  sound 
and  effective  forest  management. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  prohibition  on 
clear-cutting,  and  other  forms  of  even-aged  management,  to  the 
national  forests,  native  American  trust  forests  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  military  lands,  and  lands 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  extreme  nature  of  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  its  failure  to  consider  local  forest  management  needs. 
The  decision  to  employ  even-aged  forestry  techniques  on  national 
forests  ~  including  the  use  of  clearcutting  -,  is  best  left  to  local 
forest  professionals  in  accordance  with  national  forest  goals. 

The  simple  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  clear  cutting  is 
a  tool  that  is  occasionally  needed  to  insure  sound  and  healthy 
forests,  both  for  the  nation,  and  my  state  of  California.    To 
outlaw  this  forest  management  tool  would  have  serious  and 
detrimental  effects  on  our  national  forests.    Thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 
AGRICULTURE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SPECIALTY  CROPS  &  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

HEARING  ON  H.R.1164 

1302  LONGWORTH  HOB 

OCTOBER  28,  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Humans  have  been  on  this  continent  for  at  least  15,000  years  and  have  had  a  marked 
impact  on  ecosystems  from  the  beginning.  We  cannot  determine  the  extent  man  has 
altered  the  "native  ecosystems".  We  only  know  that  the  ecosystems  have  changed 
and  will  continue  to  change  no  matter  what  man  does. 

The  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  prior  to  European  settlement,  were  shaped  by 
fire,  wind,  and  other  natural  forces  into  a  mosaic  of  even-aged  forest  stands.  The  so- 
called  "climax"  forest,  where  everything  is  presumed  to  be  in  natural  balance,  was  a 
rarity. 

The  full  range  of  biodiversity  cannot  be  provided  on  every  acre  or  in  every  forest 
stand.   It  can  only  be  attained  through  a  balanced  mix  of  forest  use  and  protection 
applied  at  the  landscape  or  regional  scale. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  bill  intends  to  conserve  native  biodiversity  and  protect  native 
ecosystems  from  the  impacts  of  clearcutting,  even  though  even-age  management  is  a 
sound  silvicultural  tool  tfiat  mimics  the  natural  catastrophic  events  that  formed  the 
"native  biodiversity". 

Even-age  management  is  utilized  to  restore  and  rehabilitate  areas  damaged  by  fires, 
windstorms,  or  other  natural  disasters.   It  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method 
to  offset  insect  and  disease  problems,  to  regenerate  shade-intolerant  species,  to 
accommodate  utility  lines  and  road  corridors,  and  to  create  openings  for  wildlife. 

TTie  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  new  policies  in  place  that 
limit  clearcutting  to  situations  where  it  is  the  most  environmentally  effective  method  to 
meet  specific  management  objectives. 

Our  federal  land  managers  need  the  freedom  and  flexibility  to  use  all  scientifically 
sound  tools,  including  even-aged  management,  to  manage  public  forestland 
ecosystems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  legislation. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  With  that,  we  will  begin  with  John  and  Wally. 
And  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  may 
either  summarize  or  review  the  statement  in  full. 

John,  you  can  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  BRYANT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Bryant.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  once  again  thank  you 
for  scheduUng  today's  hearing  on  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act,  a  bill  which  has  now  77  cosponsors, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have  a  hearing  on  it. 

Let  me  say,  this  bill  does  not  deal  with  whether  to  harvest  tim- 
ber on  Federal  lands.  It  deals  with  how  to  harvest  timber  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  It  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber on  private  lands.  It  only  deals  with  how  best  to  harvest  timber 
on  Federal  lands. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the  Forest  Service 
practice  of  clearcutting  in  our  national  forests.  It  is  a  practice 
under  which  the  Forest  Service  conducts  even-age  management  on 
the  vast  majority  of  the  57  million  acres  of  available  commercial 
timberland  in  our  national  forests  as  well  as  in  other  federally 
owned  forests. 

Under  even-aged  management,  loggers  clear  timber  from  sites, 
bulldoze  the  nonharvestable  vegetation,  scrape  the  soil  bare,  and 
replace  the  native  biodiversity  with  a  crop  of  commercial  tree  spe- 
cies. The  result  is  that  logging  plantations  replace  the  biological  di- 
versity of  our  native  forests,  eliminating  habitat  for  our  forest  wild- 
life and  destroy  recreational  opportunities. 

Clearcutting  and  the  devastation  that  results  are  not  necessary 
for  harvesting  timber.  Under  the  environmentally  preferable  selec- 
tion management  system,  harvesters  mark  individual  trees  scat- 
tered throughout  an  area  and  cut  them  for  sale  or  culling,  leaving 
an  ever-improving  stand  to  regenerate  new  trees  naturally  in  open- 
ings created  by  the  cuts. 

Selection  management  is  used  by  private  foresters,  from  coast  to 
coast  for  economic  reasons  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  natural  for- 
est. According  to  forester  Bill  Carroll,  the  Forest  Service  could 
abandon  clearcutting  and  shift  to  the  selection  system  within  a  few 
months. 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
limiting  clearcutting  to  situations  when  "it  is  determined  to  be  the 
optimum  method,"  and  other  even-age  cuts  limited  to,  when  "appro- 
priate." 

The  Forest  Service  has  taken  advantage  of  this  discretionary  lan- 
guage in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and  continued 
rampant  clearcutting  and  even-age  cuts  in  most  national  forests. 

The  environmental  evils  of  this  practice,  clearcutting,  include  soil 
losses  several  times  worse  than  under  selection  management  with 
nutrient  losses  sometimes  20  times  as  bad;  sedimentation  of 
streams,  causing  flooding  and  decimation  of  aquatic  life;  devasta- 
tion of  native  biodiversity;  drastic  impairment  of  recreational  val- 
ues; increase  of  susceptibility  to  insects'  diseases,  and  acid  rain; 
blowdown  of  trees  along  the  edges  of  clearcut  sites,  and  within  seed 
tree  and  shelterwood  cuts;  and  worsening  of  the  greenhouse  effect 


by  reducing  carbon  storing  woody  biomass  for  years  after  logging 
takes  place  and  by  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  carbon. 

Forest  Service  researchers  have  reported  that  selection  manage- 
ment is  more  cost  efficient  and  enjoys  a  higher  benefit/cost  ratio 
than  even-aged  management.  That  was  reported  in  1985  and  in  the 
Crossett  study  that  came  from  Arkansas. 

Interestingly  enough,  after  this  Forest  Service  study  concluded 
that  indeed  selection  management  was  a  good  system  of  managing 
our  national  forests,  all  of  the  studies  along  those  lines  from  the 
Forest  Service  ceased.  They  didn't  continue  to  conduct  them;  they 
didn't  conduct  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country  or  other  types  of 
forests. 

This  selection  management  system  avoids  the  high  cost  of  site 
preparation  and  planting  and  produces  a  higher  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  sawlogs. 

Again,  this  legislation  does  not  attempt  to  limit  logging  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  The  agencies  managing  Federal  lands  remain  eligible  to 
log  as  much  timber  under  selection  management  as  under  the 
even-aged  management  system  that  is  clearcutting,  which  they  are 
doing  now.  There  would  be  no  negative  impact  on  jobs  dependent 
on  Federal  timber.  And,  according  to  expert  testimony  submitted 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Power,  chairman  of  the  economics  department  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  which  is  included  in  my  written  state- 
ment submitted  for  the  record,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1164  banning 
roads  and  current  roadless  areas  would  have  "minimal  impact  on 
jobs  locally  or  nationally." 

In  June  1992,  after  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Forests, 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  1991  bill — 
very  similar  to  the  one  before  you  at  the  present  time — the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Dale  Robertson,  issued  a  directive  to  reduce 
clearcutting  by  70  percent,  at  least  that  is  what  was  told  to  us. 

The  Forest  Service  made  a  big  fanfare  over  this  purported  re- 
sponse to  public  objections  about  clearcutting.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  directive  specifically  permitted  continued  use  of  seed  tree, 
shelterwood,  and  other  variations  of  even-aged  logging,  which  sim- 
ply are  two  stage — a  two-stage  version  of  the  same  thing, 
clearcutting. 

He  labeled  this  ecosystem  management.  Well,  I  submit  to  you 
that  anyone  who  takes  an  objective  look  at  what  has  taken  place 
since  the  order  will  see  that  there  has  not  been  a  change  of  any 
significance.  To  be  fair,  here  and  there,  some  districts  announced 
real  changes;  but  they  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  true  selection  manage- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's new  policy  of  ecosystem  management  is  simply  something  that 
sounds  great  on  paper.  The  agency  wants  to  avoid  any  reform  with 
teeth  in  it. 

We  changed  the  law  back  in  1976  to  provide  that  this  type  of 
management,  clearcutting,  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  managed  to  take  that  law  and  to  interpret 
it  in  a  way  that  permits  them  to  do  clearcutting  as  the  first  method 
and  most  common  method  of  harvesting  in  our  national  forests 
today. 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  those  who  are  listening — I  know 
the  subcommittee  members  know  this — but  when  we  are  talking 
about  national  forests,  we  are  talking  about  forests  owned  by  the 
public,  owned  by  average  Americans;  and  there  is  no  question  in 
anybody's  mind,  if  you  sit  and  talk  with  anyone  even  remotely  in- 
volved with  this  issue,  that  the  average  person  does  not  want  to 
see  us  clearcutting  our  forests,  that  if  people  want  to  make  money 
by  going  into  the  national  forests  owned  by  the  public  and  harvest- 
ing logs,  they  should  do  it  according  to  a  system  of  management 
that  is  prescribed  in  such  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  as  well  as  the  economic  interest  of  the  timber  industry. 

In  recent  decades,  the  Forest  Service  has  depleted  this  country's 
biodiversity  in  nearly  70  percent  of  our  Federal  commercial 
timberland  through  various  forms  of  even-age  logging. 

What  remains  of  our  vanishing  forest  biodiversity  is  mainly  in 
our  Federal  forests,  and  most  of  that  is  in  the  remaining  30  percent 
of  our  Federal  commercial  timberland  not  yet  turned  into  even- 
aged  fields.  Even  if,  by  other  measures,  we  preserve  millions  of 
acres  of  the  Federal  timberlands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  only  7 
of  the  48  forest  ecosystems  found  in  our  National  Forest  System 
will  be  protected. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  before  the  committee  would  save  examples 
of  all  existing  forest  ecosystems,  of  which  there  are  48  nationwide, 
almost  seven  times  as  many  as  would  be  served  simply  by  dealing 
with  the  issue  in  the  Northwest. 

After  8  years  of  litigation,  three  environmental  groups  won  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  the  Forest  Service  on  May  12,  1993,  to 
ban  even-aged  logging  in  the  national  forests  in  Texas. 

Judge  Robert  Parker  found  that  near-total  even-aged  practices 
were  likely  to  impair  key  resources,  in  violation  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act.  Eleven  citizen  organizations,  including 
major  national  environmental  groups  and  grassroots  groups,  asked 
the  U.S.  Government  in  writing  on  June  23  to  use  this  decision  as 
a  basis  for  banning  or  vastly  reducing  even-aged  logging  in  na- 
tional forests. 

Unfortunately,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
chose  to  appeal  the  decision  to  prevent  its  application  anywhere. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  act  in  the  102d  Congress,  many 
Members  have  asked  questions  about  the  bill. 

I  think  that  perhaps  I  have  used  my  allotted  time,  and  I  won't 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions  in  advance.  I  am  simply  saying 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  were  present  at  that  hearing. 
Many  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  were  unable  to  be  answered 
simply  because  of  the  lack  of  time,  as  is  the  case  in  all  hearings. 
They  all  can  be  answered.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  them  all  and 
look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

And  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much,  John. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bryant  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Wally. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALLY  HERGER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say,  to  begin  with,  there  are  no  bigger  and  better  things 
than  this  Agriculture  Committee,  which  I  served  on  for  6  years. 
Even  though  I  am  on  another  committee,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back  and  join  you  and  testify. 

I  appreciate  your  review  of  H.R.  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity 
and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  would 
have  a  great  impact  on  my  constituents  in  northern  California.  As 
many  of  you  know,  California's  Second  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  is  dominated  by  eight 
national  forests.  They  include  part  or  all  of  the  Six  Rivers,  Tahoe, 
Shasta,  Trinity,  Klamath,  Modoc,  Lassen,  and  Plumas  National 
Forests. 

The  abolition  of  even-aged  management  techniques  that  H.R. 
1164  advocates  would  have  a  profound  and  detrimental  effect  on 
the  future  health  of  our  national  forests. 

As  you  may  know,  the  average  clearcut  on  public  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia is  only  13  acres,  even  though  by  law  it  is  allowable  to 
clearcut  up  to  60  acres  on  Douglas-fir  forest  lands. 

The  forests  of  northern  California  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
fire,  disease,  and  infestation,  due  to  its  warm,  dry  climate.  Without 
the  ability  to  use  even-aged  management  techniques,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  our  pristine  forests  in  northern  California  would  end  up 
destroyed  or  irreparably  damaged. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  come  before  this  subcommittee  today 
in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1164.  This  legislation  would  severely 
limit  the  availability  of  even-aged  management  techniques  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  forests  and,  therefore, 
would  actually  degrade  our  forests. 

The  fact  is,  clearcutting  more  effectively  reproduces  Douglas-fir 
and  other  shade  intolerant  species  than  other  types  of  timber  har- 
vesting techniques.  Thus,  it  is  used  to  promote  the  healthy  regen- 
eration of  these  types  of  trees. 

There  are  other  instances  where  even-aged  management  tech- 
niques are  necessary  to  protect  the  environment.  Most  importantly, 
the  use  of  clearcutting  is  sometimes  necessary  to  control  or  eradi- 
cate insects  and  diseases  which  can  destroy  entire  forests  if  left  un- 
checked. 

Also,  this  management  tool  can  be  used  to  increase  forage  for 
wildlife  in  certain  areas  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  use  of  clearcutting  on  Federal  lands  has  been 
substantially  reduced  in  recent  years  and  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
ther reduced  under  current  law. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  have 
come  out  on  record  opposed  to  an  outright  abolition  of  clearcutting. 

Furthermore,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  is  also  opposed 
to  an  abolition  of  clearcutting,  saying  in  its  official  position,  and 
'The  Society  believes  clearcutting  properly  used  has  a  role  in  forest 
management."  The  society  goes  on  to  further  say  that  clearcutting 
should  be  applied  under  appropriate  ecological  conditions. 

By  opposing  this  legislation,  no  one  is  saying  that  there  have 
never  been  abuses  in  clearcutting  or  other  even-aged  management 


techniques.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  worked  with  both  environ- 
mental and  industry  groups  to  reduce  clearcutting  on  national  for- 
est land  in  my  own  northern  California  district. 

However,  a  blanket  prohibition  will  adversely  impact  the  health 
of  our  forests  by  limiting  the  broad  array  of  techniques  necessary 
for  proper  forest  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  H.R.  1164  would  do  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish.  Instead  of  promoting 
biodiversity  in  our  national  forests,  H.R.  1164  would  lead  to  fires 
and  diseases  running  rampant  through  these  beautiful  lands. 
Clearly,  nobody  here  today  wants  this  to  happen. 

Therefore,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
health  of  our  forests  and  reject  this  well-intentioned  but  misguided 
legislation. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Herger  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  don't  have  any  questions  for  the  witnesses. 

Do  any  members  have  any  questions  for  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions about  the  bill. 

First,  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Herger,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  remedies  that  are  allowed  under  the  bill  would  give  a  cause  of 
action  to  any  citizen  for  an  injunction  or  declaratory  judgment  or 
appropriate  rehef,  but  that  the  venue  would  lie  in  any  U.S.  district 
court. 

Is  that  accurate  information?  Or  is  that  incorrect? 

Mr.  Bryant.  The  doctrine  of  forum  non  conveniens  would  apply 
even  if  you  filed  it  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

In  other  words,  the  court  would  have  to  place  the  case  in  a  loca- 
tion in  which  one  of  the  parties  resided  or  there  was  some  connec- 
tion between  where  the  parties  lived  and  worked  and  the  location 
of  the  court. 

So  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  significant  change. 

Mr.  Bishop.  That  would  fall  under  42  U.S.C.  section  1343? 

Mr.  Bryant.  You  are  better  than  me.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Bishop.  The  general  venue  statutes  you  are  not  attempting 
to  change,  you  are  talking  about  jurisdiction  in  a  district  court  and 
not  just  that  the  cause  of  action  in  terms  of  venue  will  be  brought 
anyplace?  You  are  not  trying  to  change  the  procedural? 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you.  That  is  the  first  question. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  effect  the  bill  would  have 
on  fire  protection  measures  that  are  utilized  in  our  national  forests 
to  control  forest  fires,  particularly  in  the  West. 

What  impact  would  this  bill  have  on  the  fire  retardant  measures? 

Mr.  Bryant.  It  would  not  have  any  impact.  Obviously,  if  you 
clearcut  an  area,  there  is  nothing  to  burn  there. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  am  sorry? 


Id 

Mr.  Bryant.  Obviously,  if  an  area  has  been  clearcut,  there  is 
nothing  to  bum  there.  But  it  would  not  have  any  impact  on  fire 
retardant  measures. 

Basically,  the  bill  says,  instead  of  going  out  and  cutting  down  a 
vast  area  of  timber,  scraping  the  ground  bare,  and  replanting  a  sin- 
gle species,  that  you  must  go  in  and  select  the  trees  one  by  one  and 
take  them  out,  leaving  a  forest  behind. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  understand  that  as  a  concept,  but  are  there  not  sit- 
uations in  forest  management — and  I  certainly  support  the  noble 
objectives  of  the  bill  to  preserve  the  forests  to  the  extent  that  we 
can;  it  is  a  precious  resource.  But  in  terms  of  trying  to  preserve  the 
overall  forest  by  making  sure  that  there  is  a  gap  in  combustible 
growth,  wouldn't  it  be  necessary — isn't  that  a  measure  that  our  for- 
est rangers  utilize  and  our  conservation  service  utilizes  to  try  to 
protect  the  overall  forest  from  destruction  by  forest  fires? 

Mr.  Bryant.  This  bill  would  not  prohibit  any  current  forest  fire 
prevention  method  that  is  being  used  at  the  present  time,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Bishop,  if  I  could  respond  to  that,  too. 

Just  speaking  about  our  northern  California  forests — and,  again, 
I  represent  parts  or  all  of  the  eight  national  forests,  a  large  area 
of  northern  California,  which  is  really  unique  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington in  that  we  have  a  dryer  forest.  We  have  just  concluded  6 
years  of  drought  in  our  area. 

What  happens  when  you  do  not  have  the  moisture,  do  you  not 
have  the  sap  coming  up  through  the  trees,  the  insects  will  tend  to 
get  into  the  trees,  begin — ^you  will  get  these  insect  infestations.  And 
without  our  current  practice — and  remember,  in  all  of  California, 
our  average  clearcut  is  only  13  acres.  And  it  is  getting  less  all  the 
time. 

But  unless  we  have  the  ability  to  go  into  an  area  where  maybe 
there  are  several  acres  that  have  been  infected  and  where  we  have 
dead  trees  and  take  those  trees  out,  what  happens  is  that  these  in- 
sects spread  and  begin  killing  healthy  trees  that  normally  would 
have  lived,  and  as  it  grows,  that  becomes  very  susceptible  to  forest 
fires. 

In  1987,  in  my  district  alone,  we  had  a  forest  fire  that  burned 
over — there  were  several  fires  that  burned  over  400,000  acres  of 
land.  That  is  a  real  clearcut.  And  what  we  want  to  do  is  help  pro- 
tect that.  We  are  really  looking  to  the  forest  health,  which  in  my 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  many  is  very  much  hampered  by  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Could  I  make  the  point  that  the  catastrophe 

Mr.  Bishop.  Could  I  just  follow  up,  and  then  I  would  be  happy 
for  you  to  make  your  point. 

From  what  I  understand  you  to  be  saying,  Mr.  Herger,  is  that 
it  will  reduce  the  flexibility  needed  to  control  the  destruction  of  the 
forest? 

Mr.  Herger.  That  is  exactly  right.  And,  again,  we  are  using  less 
and  less  of  the  clearcutting,  more  and  more  of  the  selective  cut,  the 
fact  that  again  only  an  average  of  13  acres;  and  that  is  coming 
down. 

But  we  need  that  flexibility,  as  you  are  pointing  out,  to  be  able 
to  go  in  in  certain  instances  for  the  health  of  the  forests  to  be  able 
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to  go  in  and  maybe  take  out  an  area  that  has  been  diseased  so  that 
it  does  not,  in  turn,  kill  off  a  much  larger  area  of  that  forest. 

Mr.  Bishop.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  wrong  impression.  I  do 
strongly  support  the  objectives  of  the  bill  in  preserving  our  environ- 
ment and  the  ecological  benefits  that  will  come  from  not 
clearcutting. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  under- 
stand fully  the  necessary  balance  in  terms  of  managing,  controlling 
disease,  and  controlling  the  combustion  opportunities  if  there  is  no 
clearcutting  in  certain  instances,  that  is  carefully  managed. 

Mr.  Herger.  And  under  this  legislation,  if  there  were — which  is 
very  common  in  our  area,  and  particularly  after  6  years  of  drought, 
you  may  have  5,  6,  7  acres  of  area  that  are  dead  trees. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  would  be  unable  to  go  in  and  remove 
those  so  as  to  remove  this  problem  of  infecting  further  into 

Mr.  Bishop.  Could  there  be  safeguards  put  in  the  bill  to  allow 
the  removal  of  only  dead  trees  but  not 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  already  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  It  is  permitted  as  the  bill  stands.  But  if  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  more  clear,  that  would  be  fine  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  really  important  to  penetrate  the  circular  reasoning 
that  usually  is  used  to  defend  the  status  quo  in  any  area.  It  is 
being  used  here  as  well. 

Mr.  Herger  said  that  they  had  a  catastrophic  fire  in  which 
400,000  acres  burned.  Well,  the  status  quo  is  what  he  is  arguing 
for.  And  the  status  quo  is  what  they  had  when  the  fire  took  place. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  that  whatever  is  good  about  the  sta- 
tus quo  is  helping  preserve  his  forests. 

Second,  this  idea  that  you  can  sit  here  and  say  here — as  I  am 
sure  the  witnesses  from  the  Forest  Service  will  say  as  well — that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  clearcutting  but  then  boast  that  we  are 
reducing  clearcutting.  I  mean  is  it  good  or  is  it  bad?  Why  are  they 
reducing  it? 

Well,  in  fact,  they  are  not  reducing  it.  They  are  pretending  to  re- 
duce it,  as  I  said  in  my  statement.  Right  before  the  hearing  last 
year,  they  announced  that  they  were  going  to  begin  to  reduce 
clearcutting.  But  the  history  of  what  they  have  done  with  a  very 
few  examples  is  they  have  just  gone  to  seed  tree  and  shelterwood 
cuts,  which  is  just  another  form  of  clearcut.  It  is  a  two-stage 
clearcut  as  opposed  to  a  one-stage  clearcut. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Let  me  understand,  Mr.  Bryant.  Are  you  suggesting, 
then,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  clearcutting  be  allowed 
for  fire  prevention  or  for  the  removal  of  diseased  trees  which  would 
be  more  subject  to  combustion  and  fire? 

Mr.  Bryant.  Clearcutting  is  not  necessary — the  removal  of  the 
diseased  trees  or  dead  trees  is  permitted  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  You  don't  need  to  clearcut  in  order  to  do  that.  There  would  be 
no  reason  to  remove  all  the  living  trees  as  well.  So  that  is  the 
whole  point.  The  argument  that  they  must  completely  devastate  an 
area  in  order  to  get  to  a  few  diseased  trees  or  a  few  dead  ones  is 
the  very  thing  we  are  arguing  against. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  then 
to  have  some  test  such  as  if  a  certain  percentage  of  trees  in  a  cer- 
tain geographical  area  were  found  to  be  diseased,  then  that  would 
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authorize  clearcutting,  whereas  in  other  instances,  if  it  doesn't 
reach  that  threshold,  then  it  would  not  be  appropriate? 

Mr.  Bryant.  In  1976,  everyone  thought  that  was  appropriate. 
Sounded  very  reasonable. 

What  happened,  the  Forest  Service  uses  it  as  an  excuse  to 
clearcut  everywhere.  They  even  try  to  clearcut  in  the  wilderness 
areas  that  are  protected  on  the  strength  of  that  kind  of  logic. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  method  makes  the  forest 
weaker  in  terms  of  its  biodiversity  and  in  terms  of  its  susceptibility 
to  insect  infestations  and  everything,  forest  fires  and  everything 
else,  because  it  gives  you  a  much  less  strong  and  healthy  forest. 

That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  bill.  It  is  wiser  not  to  clearcut,  it 
is  wiser  to  do  selection  management,  from  all  perspectives. 

Mr.  Bishop.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions. 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  criticisms  that  I  read  about,  that  is  that 
selective  harvesting  of  trees  will  require  that  more  roads  are  built 
into  existing  forests.  And  I  have  seen  forests  that  have  had  selec- 
tive cuts,  and  I  know  that  a  lot  of  roads  have  to  be  built  as  a  result 
of  that,  which  also  leads  to  erosion  and,  in  fact,  may  lead  to  more 
erosion  than  clearcutting  since  roads  are  one  of  the  biggest  causes 
of  actual  erosion  and  water  pollution. 

How  would  you  respond  to  that?  Either  one  or  both,  I  would 
leave  it  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  first  of  all,  again,  it  is  another  clever,  in  my 
view,  rhetorical  maneuver  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
this  claim. 

I  must  say  I  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of — I  have  sort  of  given 
up  on  attempting  to  speak  reasonably  about  their  actions  in  this 
area.  They  are  the  world  champion  roadbuilders.  Every  time  we 
have  attempted  to  slow  down  roadbuilding  in  any  area,  they  have 
worked  very  hard  to  prevent  it. 

So  it  is  very  hard  to  take  with  a  straight  face.  Their  claim  is:  A, 
this  is  going  to  cause  more  roadbuilding,  as  though  they  are  op- 
posed to  more  roadbuilding;  B,  it  is  not  going  to  cause  more  road- 
building; and,  C,  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  them  from  using  this 
as  an  excuse  to  build  more  roads. 

Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Kingston,  let  me  just  mention  that  we  are  mov- 
ing away  from  clearcutting.  There  was  a  day,  two,  three,  decades 
ago,  you  would  see  clearcutting  on  hundreds  of  acres,  even  thou- 
sand of  acres.  That  does  not  exist  any  more.  It  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  the  State  of  California. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about  an  average  clearcut  of  13  acres.  That 
is  the  average.  And  to  remove  this  as  a  tool  to  be  able  to  use  in 
wise  forest  management,  I  think,  is  not  prudent.  There  are  other 
reasons  that,  in  instances,  we  clearcut.  There  are  certain  tree  spe- 
cies, Douglas-fir,  that  will  only  grow  if  it  is  open  to  sunlight. 

Now  we  have  several  ways  to  create  a  clearcut.  One  of  the  ways 
nature  creates  a  clearcut  is  big  forest  fires  will  go  through.  That 
creates  a  clearcut.  Douglas-fir  can  begin.  And  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  we  don't  want  to  see  at  least  the  out-of-control  wildfires 
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that  we  are  currently  seeing  in  southern  California  to  exist.  So  we 
need  to  be  able  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  Bryant  indicated  that,  gee,  it  is  not  working  right;  we  lost 
400,000  acres  back  in  1987;  therefore,  we  need  to  make  changes. 
I  am  not  here  defending  the  Forest  Service.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been 
out  there  taking  out  these  dead  and  dying  trees  in  areas  we  should 
have,  perhaps,  those  forest  fires  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  se- 
vere as  they  were. 

The  point  is,  we  need  to  be  managing  our  forests  better.  Virtually 
everyone  who  is  trained  in  this  area  agrees  that  we  should  not  re- 
move that  as  a  tool. 

Mr.  Kingston.  I  am  listening,  Mr.  Herger.  I  had  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  only  have  a  few  minutes.  I  am  sorry  to  cut  you  off. 

The  other  question  I  had,  though,  is  that  the  forestry  service 
counts  on  the  revenue  for  clearcutting.  And  since  this  would  reduce 
their  revenues,  then  it  would  be  something  that,  under  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  they  would  have  to  have  an  offset  on. 

And  I  was  wondering  if  there  is  a  provision,  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the 
bill  for  the  offset  for  the  budget? 

Mr.  Bryant.  It  would  not  reduce  their  revenues.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  most  wasteful  method  of  foresting  that  there  is.  It  would  not 
reduce  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Kingston.  So  then  that  is  the  Forestry  Department's  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Kingston,  having  worked  in  this  for  a  very  long 
time,  I  am  in  danger  of  appearing  to  be  intemperate  in  my  remarks 
about  the  Forest  Service. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  that  when  they  come  to  this  subcommittee 
and  this  Congress  and  say  year  after  year  after  year  is  so  often  in- 
accurate, that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  they  come  over 
here  and  say  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Herger  has  said  just  a  moment  ago  that  the  average  clearcut 
is  13  acres. 

Mr.  Herger.  In  California. 

Mr.  Bryant.  In  California.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  fig- 
ure, and  I  don't  intend  to  dispute  anything  Mr.  Herger  says  in  good 
faith  at  all,  because  I  know  he  spesiks  from  what  he  believes. 

Mr.  Herger.  And  that  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Bryant.  Thirteen  acres  is  the 
average  clearcut. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  your 
view  of  the  facts. 

I  would  simply  say  this:  I  would  urge  this  subcommittee  after 
this  hearing  is  over  to  examine  that  figure  and  find  out  how  it  was 
calculated.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  in  advance,  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  that  it  is  another  ridiculous  manipulation  of  statis- 
tics by  counting  things  in  which  they  just  cut  one-half  an  acre  here, 
a  one-quarter  of  an  acre  there,  and  adding  those  in  with  large 
clearcuts  to  make  a  low  average. 

Mr.  Kingston.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  offset.  It  comes  from 
CBO  and  not  just  from  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  simply  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  us 
any  money. 

Mr.  Kingston.  One  other  question.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Biodiversity,  I  understand  that  the  spotted  owl,  and  the  gray 
field  mouse  does  better  in  a  clearcut  area  that  has  been  growing 
back.  And  I  know  that  that  may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  fence  you  are  on,  but  I  do  know  that  in  many 
cases  that  there  is  biodiversity  brought  about  by  clearcutting.  And 
so  you  can  take  that  position  either  way. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  either  one  of  you  would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Yes.  Again,  it  is  circular  reasoning  that  attends 
every  argument  in  favor  of  the  status  quo.  I  mean  certainly  it  is 
counter  intuitive  to  believe  that  a  multiacred  area  that  is  bare  of 
vegetation  enhances  biodiversity.  I  mean,  it  is  preposterous. 

Surely  anyone  who  examined  this  situation  and  applied  common 
sense  to  it  or  listened  to  the  experts  that  are  going  to  come  behind 
me  would  recognize  that  if  you  do  a  selection  management  cut, 
leaving  behind  as  much  of  the  forest  that  you  can,  that  would  be 
much  better  for  biodiversity  than  a  bare  mud  plain. rose 

Mr.  Rose  [assuming  chair].  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I  passed  before.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

John,  if  I  read  your  bill  correctly,  you  would  say  there  would  be 
no  clearcutting  in  any  national  forests  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Even  in  those  areas  where  clearcutting  is  the  only 
appropriate  method  of  regeneration  of  the  national  forest  and  the 
ecosystem  and  the  biodiversity? 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  would  not  acknowledge  that  there  are  situations 
like  that.  But  even  if  there  were — and  we  could  write  this  bill  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  flexibility — the  danger  is  we  were  faced  be- 
fore with  the  same  thing  we  had  in  1976.  This  Congress  did  in 
1976  what  would  appear  to  be  reasonable,  giving  them  a  lot  of  lati- 
tude. 

And  you  would  assume  that  they  are  going  to  manage  the  na- 
tional forests  in  a  fashion  that  is  in  the  public  interest,  not  in  the 
interest  just  of  people  who  harvest  timber. 

That  is  not  what  they  did.  They  turned  clearcutting  into  the  only 
method  being  used  to  harvest  timber.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue 
in  favor  of  writing  flexibility  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  The  next  question,  then,  I  would  like  to  ask  con- 
cerns the  overall  aspects  of  the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  timber 
harvesting  in  conjunction  with  the  other  laws  that  we  have  on  the 
books  in  regard  to  timber  harvesting. 

You  have  mentioned  that  there  is  a  provision  in  here  that  you 
are  going  to  not  permit  any  roads  in  any  other  areas  in  which  there 
are  not  roads  already.  Correct? 

Mr.  Bryant.  No.  In  areas  that  were  designated  as  roadless 
areas. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Roadless  areas.  No  more  additional  roads? 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  So  that  area  is  off? 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  only  cutting  which  is  now  permitted  is  those 
areas  which  are  apparently  roaded  areas.  And  it  is  only  by  selec- 
tive cutting.  Correct? 

Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Now,  we  also  have  a  provision  in  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  below  cost  sales.  And  there  are  those  who  are  pushing  that 
there  not  be  any  below  cost  sales.  Correct?  I  think  you  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  do.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Now,  if  you  add  this  bill  to  the  below  cost,  what 
you  are  doing  is  almost  putting  all  sales  below  cost. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Well,  that  is  your  position.  I  wouldn't  agree  with 
that  position. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  All  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Everybody,  I  am  sorry  I  was  late. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  just  have  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryant,  do  you  believe  in  even-aged  management  of  timber? 

Mr.  Bryant.  Do  I? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryant.  No. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Bryant.  Do  not. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Do  you  believe  in  uneven-aged  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  think  selection  management  is  a  more  prudent 
way  to  manage  our  resources. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  I  think — and  that  is  consistent.  And  I 
think  this  argument  really  is  about  what  is  best  for  the  manage- 
ment of  timber  and  what  is  best  for — on  behalf  of  silviculturists 
and  how  you  can  regenerate  a  forest  using  only  the  uneven-aged 
method  of  silviculture. 

Because  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  you  may  know,  especially  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Cascade  Range,  to  use  uneven-aged  man- 
agement is  practically  and  certainly  economically  impossible. 

My  point  is  simply,  now  you  are  consistent.  If  you  eliminate  one 
tool  of  management,  that  is  clearcutting,  you  indeed  do  not  believe 
in  even-aged  management. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Let  me  respond  by  saying  that  selection  manage- 
ment, as  a  method  of  managing  forest  lands,  takes  place  in  every 
area  of  the  United  States  on  private  lands  now.  This  bill  only  af- 
fects what  goes  on  on  Federal  lands.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  can't  accomplish,  on  Federal  lands,  what  is  done  on  private 
lands. 

I  think  that  the  specific  geographical  questions  about  what  is 
possible  are  better  directed  at  the  experts  that  know  more  than  I 
do  about  it  and  who  will  be  here  today. 
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But  my  understanding  is  there  is  no  area  of  our  country  where 
it  is  not  being  done  right  now  on  private  lands.  And  I  am  simply 
saying,  let's  be  as  smart  as  they  are  and  do  that  on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Well,  there  are  areas  in  our  country  where 
it  is  not  being  done  simply  because  it  is  not  good  practice.  And  I 
think  this  ought  to  be  couched,  frankly,  on  what  is  best  for  the  for- 
est, what  is  best  for  regeneration,  what  is  best  for  the  future  for- 
ests. That  is  what  we  all  want.  And  I  know  you  do,  too. 

Mr.  Bryant.  Perhaps.  And  biodiversity,  which  I  think  is  a  valu- 
able asset  for  us  to  retain. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Exactly.  And  part  of  biodiversity,  you  must 
know,  and  ecomanagement  has  to  do  with  even-aged  management. 
They  are  hand  in  hand.  They  cannot  be  separated. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a  minute? 

John,  are  you  telling  me  that  there  are  private  forests  that  are 
not  clearcut? 

Mr.  Bryant.  No.  I  said  that  there  are  private  forests  all  over  the 
United  States  that  are  managed  with  the  selection  management 
method  because  they  believe  it  is  more  economical  to  do  so.  And  it 
is  much  better  in  terms  of  the  immediate  profit  and  much  better 
in  terms  of  the  long-term  health  of  their  stand,  which  they  want 
to  continue  to  harvest  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  What  about  those  where  they  do  clearcut  and  they 
find  that  it  is  more  economical,  does  it  promote  diversity? 

Mr.  Bryant.  I  would  just  disagree  with  their  practice.  I  am  just 
pointing  out  that  there  is  no  area  of  the  country  where  they  are 
not  using  selection  management  now.  It  could  be  used  on  our  land. 

Again,  I  am  arguing  this  is  how  we  should  manage  the  land  that 
the  public  owns,  that  you  and  I  are  the  trustee  of.  That  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rose.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right,  sir. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  as  a 
nonmember  of  the  subcommittee,  being  allowed  to  come  by.  I  even 
see  here  on  the  witness  list  my  name  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  I  did 
not  intend  to  testify,  but  simply  to  be  here. 

John,  I  went  from  an  early  opponent  of  your  legislation — or  at 
least  one  who  had  great  concern  about  your  legislation,  to  each 
year  coming  closer  and  closer  to  being  a  cosponsor  with  you.  I  am 
here  today  because,  as  you  know,  I  represent  Montana,  all  of  it 
now;  and  Montanans  stop  me  increasingly  on  the  street,  in  the  bar- 
ber shops,  and  say,  Pat,  the  clearcutting  has  to  stop. 

Now,  primarily  they  are  talking  about  clearcutting  on  the  private 
lands  which  you  can't  affect.  But  clearcutting  in  Montana  in  the 
1980's,  as  well  as  prior  to  that,  went  on  in  a  fashion  that  raises 
serious  questions  about  its  value  to  ecosystem  management. 

I  talked  to  two  astronauts  and  I  said:  "What  did  you  see  when 
you    flew    over    Montana?"    They    said:    "The    squares    of    your 
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clearcuts."  Now,  I  suppose  from  the  air  that  is  what  you  would  see. 
But  it  is  interesting  what  we  have  done  as  a  people,  isn't  it? 

I  have  supported,  in  my  15  years  as  a  Representative  from  Mon- 
tana, the  prerogatives  of  the  professional  foresters.  They  have  ter- 
rible conflicts  and  competing  demands  with  which  to  deal.  In  the 
past  20  years,  because  the  Montana  congressional  delegation  has 
failed  to  resolve  the  Rare  II  dilemma  in  our  State,  private  compa- 
nies have  been  forced  more  and  more  to  cut  on  their  own  land  be- 
cause we  can't  get  the  Federal  land  released  to  them. 

And  when  we  did,  as  a  Montana  delegation,  come  up  with  legis- 
lation to  resolve  Rare  II  in  the  Montana  wilderness  bill  and  passed 
it  down  to  President  Reagan,  he,  for  the  first  time  of  any  President, 
vetoed  a  Rare  II  wilderness  bill.  He  did  so  to  elect  a  now  sitting 
U.S.  Senator,  who  successfully  achieved  that  in  what  was  really  the 
most  cynical  political  act  with  regard  to  the  environment  that  I 
have  seen  since  my  time  in  the  Congress. 

That  act  has  meant  that  the  private  companies  go  more  and 
more  on  to  their  own  land.  And  we  have  had  instances  now  where 
forest  supervisors  in  Montana  have  had  to  pull  out  Federal  land, 
even  that  land  that  could  be  cut,  because  of  the  enormous  damage 
that  is  being  done  on  the  adjacent  private  land  through 
clearcutting  by  private  timber  companies  in  Montana. 

I  tell  my  friend,  Mr.  Herger,  that  using  your  words,  that  cutting 
on  private  lands  adjacent  to  Federal  lands  has  created,  using  your 
words,  a  profound  and  detrimental  effect  on  the  forests  of  Montana. 

You  see,  here  is  the  dilemma,  and  this  is  why  Mr.  Bryant  might 
be  on  to  something  when  it  comes  to  places  like  Montana.  The  rain 
shadow  doesn't  work  in  our  favor.  Our  trees  are  small.  There  are 
a  lot  of  them,  but  they  are  small.  And  economies  in  this  society  of 
ours  almost  dictate  clearcutting  by  the  companies  in  order  to  get 
enough  volume  out. 

And  so  whether  you  fly  over  Montana  in  a  small  plane,  as  I  do 
every  weekend,  or  as  an  astronaut,  you  begin  to  see  the  size  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  clearcut  problem. 

We  have  just  had  a  company  who  virtually  liquidated,  a  timber 
deposit,  virtually  liquidated  its  own  lands  in  Montana  and  are  now 
leaving.  I  question  that  those  people  are  foresters.  I  think  they  are 
barbers.  That  has  to  stop.  That  practice  has  to  stop. 

I  am  not  sure,  John,  that  your  bill  is  precisely  the  way  to  get  at 
it. 

But  I  come  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman — and,  again,  thank 
you  for  letting  me  join  a  committee  of  which  I  am  not  a  member. 
I  come  here  this  morning  as  a  Montanan  to  say  that  I  think  this 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  what  many  professional  foresters,  many  economists,  and 
John  Bryant  are  saying.  I  don't  think  we  are  paying  enough  atten- 
tion to  what  they  are  saying. 

Whether  you  are  an  astronaut  or  not,  you  can  pretty  quickly  go 
around  the  forests  of  Montana  and  see  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  clearcutting. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  patience  in  continuing  to 
bring  this  issue. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  clearcutting  is  on  private  land? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Not  all  of  it,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  the  great  majority  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  A  significant  percentage  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Herger.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  as  well,  if  I  could. 

In  the  State  of  California,  over  50  percent  of  our  land  area — and 
even  more  than  that  in  our  forest  area — is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  gather  in  your  State  of  Montana  is  75,  80  percent.  You 
know  much  better  than  I. 

Two  years  ago,  our  forester  for  all  of  California  indicated  that, 
at  that  time,  2  years  ago,  75  to  85  percent  of  all  the  Federal  forest 
lands  were  completely  off  limits  to  any  kind  of  harvesting,  which 
meant,  just  on  the  part  that  we  could  harvest,  the  part  of  the  pie 
was  20  to  25  percent,  which  has  just  about  been  shut  down  today. 

What  that  does,  I  think  as  you  are  pointing  out,  Mr.  Williams, 
is  put  more  pressure  on  the  private  land.  And  if  we  could  go  in  and 
more  wisely  be  managing  for  our  environment,  managing  in  areas 
that  are  prudent  of  our  Federal  lands,  we  would  not  have  nearly 
the  pressure  for  wood  products  to  build  our  homes  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  your  constituents,  my  constituents,  we 
look  around  this  room  here,  that  require;  and  we  would  be  able  to 
manage  all  of  it  better  if  we  didn't  have  those  unrealistic,  out- 
rageous type  of  handicap  on  Federal  lands  now. 

And  this  will  make  it  even  worse,  a  situation  that  is  already  hor- 
rendous. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Well,  I  have  said,  Mr.  Herger,  and 
quickly  repeat,  that  part  of  the  problem  on  the  private  land  has 
been  the  Reagan  veto  on  the  delegation's  inability  since  to  get  the 
Federal  lands  released  by  passing  the  Rare  II  bill,  Montana  wilder- 
ness bill. 

I  recognize  fully,  and  in  my  statement  here,  said  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the — because  we  can't  get  at  Federal  lands  in  Montana,  the 
pressure  on  the  private  lands  is  severe.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  pressure  goes  off  of  the  private  lands  the  same 
tjrpe  of  clearcutting  practices  should  be  allowed  on  Federal  lands. 
I  know  they  are  not.  I  know  that  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  another  point  to  make  here.  And  that  is  that — I  am 
speaking  for  this  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  has 
slow  growth,  short  growing  seasons,  rain  shadow  doesn't  work  in 
our  favor.  And  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  across  with  that  is  this: 
The  economics  of  the  situation  in  places  like  Montana  in  the  bulls 
eye  of  clearcutting.  Because  if  you  are  going  to  get  out  enough  vol- 
ume to  make  a  few  bucks,  you  clearcut. 

And  so  my  constituents  have  become  terrified  by  what  they  see 
as  the  fact  that  economics  requires  clearcutting  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Herger.  Could  I  just 

Mr.  Rose.  But  we  have  16  other  witnesses.  You  talk  as  long  as 
you  want,  if  you  agree  to  stay  and  hear  all  16  witnesses.  But  go 
ahead  and  make  your  comment,  John. 

Mr.  Herger.  I  am  ready  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Bryant.  That  is  a  dangerous  offer,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
want  to  do  that. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  went  up  to  Montana  to  go  deer 
hunting  and  elk  hunting.  And  we  were  in  the  Lolo  National  Forest 
on  horseback,  went  around  the  mountainside,  and  across  the  valley 
was  the  most  horrendous  clearcut  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  It  was  the 
entire  mountain  side.  That  guide  was  leading  hunting  parties  on 
that  mountain  only  a  couple  years  before  that.  He  couldn't  do  that 
any  more,  nor  could  the  other  guides  in  the  region. 

Clearcutting  has  a  lot  of  impact  on  a  lot  of  people  besides  folks 
in  the  timber  business. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all,  very  much.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Herger, 
and  Mr.  Williams,  thank  you. 

Our  second  panel  is  Mr.  David  Unger,  Associate  Deputy  Chief  for 
National  Forest  Systems,  USDA,  Washington,  U.S.  Department  of 
Forest  Service;  and  David  Loftis,  Research  Scientist,  Hardwood 
Management,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Southeast  Experiment  Station, 
Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we — ^you  all  have  a  slide  presentation? 

Mr.  Unger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  If  you'll  condense  your  testimony  to  the  salient  points, 
we  will  buy  you  lunch. 

Mr.  Unger.  We  will  certainly  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  not  saying  where. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  G.  UNGER,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  CHIEF, 
FOREST  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  DAVID  LOFTIS,  RESEARCH  SCIENTIST, 
SOUTHEASTERN  FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Mr.  Unger.  We  will  certainly  try  to  be  expeditious,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  read  parts  of  my  statement  and  summarize  the 
rest,  if  the  entire  statement  can  be  included  in  the  record. 

I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  David  Loftis,  who  is  a  Research  Sci- 
entist at  our  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  support  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1164,  we  do  support  the  concept  that  native 
biodiversity  and  ecosystems  should  be  protected.  As  I  think  every- 
body here  knows,  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  already  re- 
quires the  Forest  Service  to  provide  for  the  diversity  of  plant  and 
animal  communities  based  on  sustainability  and  capability  of  the 
specific  land  area  and  consistent  with  management  objectives  of 
the  area. 

I  believe  we  are  the  only  Federal  agency  that  does  have  that  spe- 
cific requirement. 

One  of  the  goals  of  our  current  commitment  to  ecosystem  man- 
agement in  the  Forest  Service  is  to  ensure  that  native  biodiversity 
and  ecosystems  are  maintained  or  enhanced  on  National  Forest 
System  lands. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  we  discuss  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
that  biodiversity  is  not  a  specific  condition  that  can  be  defined  and 
put  into  place  permanently.  Indeed,  it  is  a  dynamic  series  of  condi- 
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tions  that  exist  over  time  and  space,  a  constantly  changing  and 
evolving  assemblage  and  distribution  of  organisms. 

The  objective  of  our  ecosystem  management  approach — and  I  do 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  commitment  to  ecosystem  manage- 
ment is  a  significant  development  in  the  way  in  which  the  Forest 
Service  intends  to  do  its  business  now  and  in  the  future — is  to  com- 
bine the  best  available  physical,  biological,  social,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic knowledge,  and  the  public's  views  to  determine  how  the  Na- 
tion's national  forests  shall  be  managed. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  several  concerns  that  we  have  with  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  legislation. 

First,  as  has  been  made  clear  this  morning,  the  bill  places  severe 
restraints  upon  clearcutting  and  other  even-aged  management 
practices. 

We  support  elimination  of  the  use  of  clearcutting  as  a  standard 
harvest  practice  and  have  made  substantial  progress  in  reducing 
that  use.  I  should  mention  that  since  1988,  when  the  Chief  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  reduce  clearcutting  as  a  standard  harvest 
practice,  we  have  reduced  the  use  of  clearcutting  on  sales  that  have 
been  put  up  for  sale  by  some  70  percent. 

In  terms  of  acreage  harvested  in  1989,  by  clearcutting,  amounted 
to  33  percent  of  the  total.  That  number  has  fallen  to  20  percent  of 
the  total  of  acres  harvested  last  year  so  substantial  progress  is 
being  made,  and  more  is  on  the  way. 

However,  we  believe  a  prohibition  on  all  even-aged  harvest  prac- 
tices is  contrary  to  the  goal  of  protecting  native  biodiversity.  Many 
naturally  occurring  ecosystems  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
natural  disturbances  such  as  wildfire,  insects,  and  disease  out- 
breaks which  create  even-aged  forests. 

These  forests  are  an  important  component  of  the  ecosystem  and 
can  be  emulated  through  even-aged  management  practices  to  main- 
tain biodiversity  and  other  objectives.  For  example,  there  are  many 
wildlife  species  such  as  wild  turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  whose  habi- 
tat require  even-aged  management  to  maintain  optimum  popu- 
lation levels. 

We  believe  that  to  practice  ecosystem  management  and  to  con- 
serve native  biodiversity,  managers  need  all  the  tools  available,  in- 
cluding even-aged  management  practices.  There  is  no  single  man- 
agement prescription  that  is  best  for  any  one  geographic  region  or 
vegetation  type,  and  we  do  not  support  changing  our  management 
authorities  without  credible  scientific  research  to  restrict  options 
for  maintaining  biodiversity. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  a  number  of  other  concerns.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  provision  that  would  narrow  the  criteria  for  mem- 
bership on  the  committee  of  scientists  that  would  provide  advice  on 
proposed  guidelines  and  procedures.  Rather  than  having  such  re- 
strictions on  the  qualifications  of  the  committee  that  would  exclude 
a  great  number  of  eminent  scientists,  we  would  rather  focus  our  ef- 
forts on  bringing  user  groups  and  scientists  together  to  help  gain 
consensus  on  implementing  ecosystem  management  on  our  lands. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  shift  to 
individual  tree  selection  management  on  sites  already  under  even- 
aged  management.  These  requirements  would  result  in  reducing 
the  volume  of  timber  available  for  harvest. 
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We  are  also  concerned  with  the  civil  penalty  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  would  waive  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the 
United  States  in  all  respects  and  all  actions.  This  could  subject 
Forest  Service  officers  and  employees  to  liability  in  their  individual 
capacities. 

Another  provision  we  believe  is  unclear  in  the  bill  in  terms  of 
payment  of  civil  penalties,  and  we  have  provided  some  information 
of  our  concerns  there. 

Finally,  the  bill's  prohibition  against  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  in  roadless  areas  could  be  limiting.  We  believe  the  for- 
est planning  process  or  specific  wilderness  legislation  would  be  a 
more  efficient  means  of  determining  how  roadless  areas  should  be 
allocated. 

To  summarize,  we  will  continue  to  reduce  the  use  of  clearcutting 
and  ensure  that  it  is  used  only  to  meet  specific  ecological  objectives. 

However,  a  prohibition  of  clearcutting  and  other  even-aged  man- 
agement methods  would  not  be  responsible  forest  management  and 
would  limit  our  ability  to  input  ecosystem  management  on  our 
lands. 

That  concludes  our  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Unger  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Unger.  And  I 
didn't  want  to  get  into  further  discussions  with  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  because,  in  my  opinion  I  don't  know  if  he  has  really  read  his 
bill.  I  liked  the  point  he  was  asked  about  salvage  removal. 

Have  you  reviewed  this  bill  in  detail? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  have  reviewed  it  and  so  has  Dr.  Loftis. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  interpret — see  if  you  in- 
terpret the  same  way  that  I  do.  It  not  only  says  "shall  prohibit  any 
even-aged  logging,"  but  it  says  "any  even-aged  management." 

Then  he  defines,  on  page  11,  on  one  act  and  later  on  another  act, 
on  another  page,  even-aged  management  means  the  growing  of 
commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  gen- 
erally within  10  years  of  the  same  age. 

Now  we  have  fires  out  there,  destroy  whole  stands.  If  I  read  this 
right,  you  couldn't  replant,  except  part  of  it,  every  10  years. 

You  agree  or  disagree? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Loftis  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Loftis.  That  would  be  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  So  you  have  to  plant  part  of  it  now  and  part  of 
it  10  years  later  and  part  of  it  another  10  years.  Correct? 

Mr.  Loftis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  To  get  an  uneven  stand. 

Then  it  says  in  that  same  paragraph — "except  for  designated 
leave  trees  or  clumps  of  trees,  a  patch  of  stand  is  logged  completely 
in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years  by  clearcutting,  salvage  log- 
ging, seed  tree  cutting,  or  shelterwood  cutting  or  any  system  other 
than  selected  management." 
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He  specifically  says  salvage  logging  is  prohibited.  That  is  within 
a  period  of  30  years.  If  you  cleared  all  that  salvage  off,  you  have 
to  have  it  in  less  than  30  years  is  how  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Unger.  We  believe  there  are  questions  about  how  salvage 
logging  could  occur  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  There  is  no  other  provision  in  here,  except  the  def- 
inition of  salvage  logging,  but  no  other  provision  in  here. 

How  does  aspen  regenerate  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin?  How 
does  aspen  regenerate? 

Mr.  LOFTIS.  Aspen  regenerates  primarily  by  root  suckering  or 
vegetative  structures.  And  in  general  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
shade  intolerant  species  that  requires  a  very  open  condition  that 
might  be  associated  with 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  What  is  the  most  optimum  way  of  regeneration  of 
aspen? 

Mr.  LOFTIS.  The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  clearcutting  or 
large  patch  cutting  is  the  most  appropriate  method  of  regenerating 
aspen. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  And  do  you  not  also  need  the  sprouts,  et  cetera, 
for  biodiversity  for  animals,  et  cetera,  in  those  areas? 

Mr.  LOFTIS.  Certainly  some 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  those  areas? 

Mr.  LOFTIS.  Certainly  there  are  some  species  that  certainly  do 
require 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Actually  require  it. 

And  if  you  didn't  have  anything  but  big  stands  and  never  cut  the 
aspens,  your  biodiversity  and  your  ecology  is  actually  going  to  be 
detrimental,  unless  you  start  some  fires  and  burn  some  trees  or  a 
fire  comes  naturally. 

Is  that  not  correct? 

You  look  at  the  total  ecosystem,  and  if  you  prevented  all  fires  in 
there  and  never  had  any  removal,  wouldn't  you  be  changing  the 
ecosystem  of  that  forest  from  what  the  nature  is? 

Mr.  LOFTIS.  Certainly  in  the  West — in  western  forests  in  the 
United  States  where  aspen  is  a  significant  component,  one  of  the 
real  concerns  is  the  loss  of  aspen  and  the  need  to  take  specific  re- 
medial measures  to  ensure  that  it  is  regenerated  and  is  maintained 
as  part  of  the  ecosystem. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Now,  Mr.  Unger,  you  pointed  out  in  your  state- 
ment— I  reviewed  your  statement  and  listened  to  it — if  we  went  to 
nothing  but  selective  cutting  but  yet  did  not  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  that  we  have  in  the  Forest  Service  in  our  national  for- 
ests, what  happens  as  a,  I  would  say  vast,  majority,  maybe  not  all, 
but  a  vast  majority,  especially  in  the  Eastern  United  States  of 
sales? 

Mr.  Unger.  What  would  happen  to  the  number  of  sales? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  far  as  relation  to  below  cost. 

Mr.  Unger.  Certainly  there  would  be  additional  costs  of  sale 
preparation  if  this  legislation  were  adopted.  And  we  eliminated  all 
even-aged  planning  and  harvesting  of  timber  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  try  to  achieve  the  same  volume 
that  we  have  presently  scheduled  for  harvest  in  our  plans,  we 
would  have  to  go  to  a  larger  number  of  acres. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  you  probably  have  to  build 
some  roads  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Unger.  Well,  it  certainly  is  true  that  in  using  selective  har- 
vest systems,  ordinarily  they  have  to  be  entered — the  stands  need 
to  be  entered  more  often  and  at  a  greater  intensity.  So  there  is 
likely  to  be,  under  those  circumstances,  greater  roadbuilding. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  have  another  question  in  regard,  basically,  to  the 
need  for  legislation. 

Under  present  law,  does  not  the  Secretary,  indirectly  the  Chief, 
have  the  power  to  say  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  clearcutting  any- 
where in  the  United  States  right  now? 

Mr.  Unger.  Certainly  that  authority  exists,  and  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  Chief  has  already  issued  direction  to 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  That  has  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Unger.  The  use  of  clearcutting  as  a  standard  harvest  meth- 
od and  it  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Considerably  reduced? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the  size  of  the  clearcuts 
have  been  reduced.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Unger.  We  have  a  basic  Umit  on  40  acres  in  policy  for  the 
maximum  size  of  clearcuts  that  can  be  exceeded  in  some  cases  if 
the  regional  forester  determines  that  it  is  necessary. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  area — I  was  just  asking  Dr.  Loftis 
this  earlier — the  average  size  of  clearcuts  is  probably  around  25 
acres  in  size. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  They  are  not  these  huge  things  that  we  see  up  in 
Montana? 

Mr.  Unger.  They  are  not  the  large  clearcuts  that  sometimes 
occur  on  private  lands,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Well,  where  you  see  maybe  one-quarter  of  mile  or 
even  1-mile  wide  clearcut? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Those  don't  occur  in  our  national  forests? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  so  when  people  talk  a  lot  about  clearcuts  that 
they  have  seen  from  airplanes,  clearcuts  that  they  don't  like  to  see 
because  it  is  not  pretty  to  the  eye  to  some  people,  basically  they 
are  talking  like  if  you  see  them  from  up  there  in  space,  you  are  see- 
ing those  big  cuts? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  would  think  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Now,  in  the  past  there  has  been — because  as 
former  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  know,  I  have  worked  with 
the  previous  administration,  and  I  talked  to  Mr.  Lyons  concerning 
this  matter,  concerning  below  costs.  And  I  know  that  he  is  working 
to  reduce  the  necessity  of  both  of  those  as  we  proceed. 

But  I  don't  think  that  either  he  nor  anyone  that  I  know  of  would 
say  that  clearcutting  is  never  appropriate  in  our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Unger.  I  agree. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  I  think  that  those  who  espouse  it  are  what 
I  call  radical.  That  is  mine,  not  yours.  It  is  a  very  radical  approach 
to  our  national  forests.  It  is  not  recognizing  even  that,  in  instances, 
clearcutting  is  appropriate,  that  specific  instance,  and  it  is  inappro- 
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priate  in  others,  no  question  about  that.  There  are  other  places  it 
is  inappropriate.  It  is  not  appropriate  at  all  times. 

But  it  is  just  as  radical  for  me  to  say  it  is  my  opinion  that 
clearcutting  is  good  ever3rwhere,  as  to  say  clearcutting  is  not  good 
anywhere.  One  side  is  a  radical  approach;  the  other  is  on  the  other 
side,  in  my  opinion.  That  is  where  I  come  from. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  is  clearcutting  beneficial  in  some  instances? 

Mr.  Unger.  It  is  beneficial  in  some  instances  where  it  mimics 
the  natural  processes  that  might  have  occurred  that  have  affected 
the  formation  of  the  forest,  such  as  windstorms,  fire,  creating  open- 
ings that  favor  certain  wildlife  species  or  that  favor  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  desired  kinds  of  trees  and  other  vegetation. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  brought  out  earlier, 
certain  species  require  a  larger  area — don't  they — for  sunlight  and 
so  forth,  to  get  started  again? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  So  would  you  feel  it  inappropriate  to  tarnish 
clearcutting  as  an  across-the-board — I  mean  do  you  feel  that 
clearcutting  has  some  beneficial  purposes  in  the  right  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  Unger.  We  do.  We  feel  that  all  harvest  methods  that  have 
been  identified  over  time  by  the  professional  foresters  have  applica- 
tion in  certain  circumstances  and  achieving  certain  objectives. 

We  would  be  as  concerned  today  if  it  were  being  proposed  to 
eliminate  various  forms  of  selection  cutting  on  a  national  basis  as 
we  are  the  proposal  to  eliminate  even-aged  management  technique. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  What,  if  you  had  to  give  a  percentage,  how  often 
would  you  say  clearcutting  is  used  nationally?  I  guess  we  would  be 
talking  about  on  the  public  lands,  used  nationally  as  a  percentage, 
say,  of  the  total  number  of  areas  that  are  managed? 

Mr.  Unger.  The  best  figures  I  have  with  me  today  are  the  ones 
I  quoted  earlier.  We  can  provide  additional  ones  for  the  record  if 
you  choose. 

But  of  the  number  of  acres  that  were  harvested  in  1989,  about 
one-third  of  them  were  harvested  using  clearcutting  techniques. 
That  fell  to  20  percent  last  year,  of  the  acres  harvested. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  So  it  dropped  one-third  to  20  percent.  Do  you  feel 
it  would  do  injury  to  the  proper  management  of  our  forest  re- 
sources were  this  bill  to  be  passed  and  clearcutting  eliminated? 

Mr.  Unger.  We  feel  that  the  professional  forest  managers  should 
have  the  full  complement  of  tools  to  deal  with  the  management  of 
the  forests  and  that  this  is  becoming  even  more  important  as  we 
take  this  broader  ecosystem  management  approach  that  we  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Now,  you  are  being  very  diplomatic,  but  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  essence  of  this. 

Is  the  passage  of  this  bill  likely  to  harm  the  forests  as  you  under- 
stand the  term  with  all  your  management  techniques  if  we  don't 
have  clearcutting  as  a  tool? 

Mr.  Unger.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  we  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  I  think  you  are  answering  yes  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  that  we  have  a  statement  by  John  A. 
Helms — and  for  the  record  Mr.  Helms  couldn't  be  here;  but  he  is 
a  professor  of  forestry  at  the  department  of  environmental  science, 
policy  and  management,  at  the  College  of  National  Resources  at 
UC  Berkley.  And  I  think  the  statement  would  have  a  relevance  to 
the  matter  in  consideration. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Helms  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.! 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Unger,  it  appears  that  with  regard  to  areas  that  have  been 
clearcut  on  public  land,  Federal  land  in  Montana,  regeneration  is 
made — may  not  be  successful  within  the  5-year  standard  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  placed  on  itself,  except  in  the  most  optimum 
sites. 

Now  that  may  be  because  clearcutting  was  allowed  where  the 
slope  was  too  great  or  the  elevation  too  high.  Or  it  may  just  be  that 
the  law  is  too  strict  and  that  we  shouldn't  expect  successful  regen- 
eration within  5  years  on  these  sites.  But  it  appears  it  is  not  work- 
ing from  studies  in  Montana. 

Do  you  think  our  expectations  of  5  years  for  regeneration  is  too 
short,  or  is  it  that  the  Forest  Service  has  made  mistakes  and  al- 
lowed cutting  in  areas  where  they  shouldn't  have? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  would  like  to  review  those  studies.  We  certainly 
want  to,  in  every  way  and  every  time,  ensure  that  we  are  able  to 
have  regeneration  within  the  5  years  provided  for  in  the  law. 

If  there  are  cases  where  that  has  been  unable  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  our  policy  to  revise  the  situation  and  not  to  do  har- 
vesting in  such  areas. 

Mr.  WiLLLAMS  of  Montana.  The  Forest  Service  does  go  back  up 
until  the  5  years  has  elapsed  and  continually  checks  for  regenera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Unger.  That  is  our  policy.  If  it  is  carried  out  properly,  that 
is  what  we  do,  we  look  to  see  whether  the  regeneration  has  oc- 
curred, and  we  conduct  periodic  inventories. 

Mr.  WlLLL\MS  of  Montana.  Finally,  since  the  late  1980's,  the 
clearcutting  policy  in  the  Forest  Service  has  changed. 

Have  either  you  or  Mr.  Loftis  seen  clearcuts  on  Federal  land  that 
you  believe  were  inappropriate? 

Mr.  Unger.  I  wiU  ask  Mr.  Loftis  to  begin,  and  then  I  will  com- 
plete that  statement. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  I  am  not  talking  about  clearcuts  over 
the  past  few  years,  but  any  clearcuts  that  the  Federal  Government 
allowed. 

Mr.  Loftis.  Let  me  resp>ond  by  sa3dng  that  there  are  certainly 
cases  where  clearcuts  have  been  made.  And  I  would  use  the  south- 
em  Appalachians  as  an  example,  based  on  less  knowledge  than  we 
have  today. 

Clearcutting  in  eastern  hardwoods,  for  example,  requires  largely 
the  regeneration  sources  be  in  place.  So  a  standard  prescription 
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that  a  clearcutting  be  done  may  or  may  not  result  in  successful  re- 
generation, depending  on  whether  or  not  adequate  attention  was 
given  to  ensuring  that  regeneration  sources  were  in  place. 

When  adequate  regeneration  sources  are  evaluated — when  regen- 
eration sources  are  evaluated  prior  to  the  application  of 
clearcutting,  it  is  successful. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  About  what  timeframe?  Do  you  think 
it  has  been  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  allowed  what  might  be 
considered  inappropriate  clearcutting? 

Was  it  the  1980's  or  the  1970's  or  the  1940's?  At  what  point  did 
the  Forest  Service  come  to  a  new  policy  which  has  resulted  in  what 
you  now  believe  would  be  appropriate  clearcuts? 

Mr.  Unger.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  the  history  of  Na- 
tional Forest  Management,  in  regard  to  clearcutting,  has  changed 
several  times  over  the  years. 

In  the  1930's,  there  was  much  less  emphasis  on  it  and  concern 
that  selection  cutting  was  the  best  way  to  go,  and  research  seemed 
to  support  that.  After  some  period  of  time,  there  was  concern  that 
maybe  that  was  not  being  successful  and  that  there  needed  to  be 
more  even-aged  management  to  keep  up  with  the  evolving  science 
of  the  profession. 

Then  there  are  some  that  feel  that  it  went  too  far  and  overboard. 
We  have  had  a  pulling  back  in  recent  years.  Some  of  this,  also,  is 
in  response  to  the  values  of  the  public.  The  way  in  which  we  man- 
age national  forest  lands  is  not  something  that  is  done  wholly  on 
economic  grounds  or  some  other  grounds.  It  attempts  to  respond  to 
all  of  the  needs  of  the  forest  and  all  the  needs  of  the  people.  And 
clearcutting  is  unpopular  with  many  people. 

Yet  we  feel  that  we  need  to  have  a  scientific  basis  for  what  we 
are  doing.  We  cannot  say  that  clearcutting  shall  never  be  used  sim- 
ply because  it  is  unpopular  if  it  is  needed  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  forests. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
note  that  the  only  studies  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  success  of  the 
regeneration  of  these  clearcut  areas  have  been  done  by  private  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Forest  Service  should  be — you  say  you  wanted  to  see  these 
studies.  I  asked  you  if  there  are  any  studies.  You  said  you  would 
like  to  see  them.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Forest  Service  studies  that 
tell  us  that  this  clearcutting  is — and  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
popularity  of  it — I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the  land  can  sus- 
tain it. 

Doesn't  the  Forest  Service  have  their  own  studies  on  whether  re- 
generation is  working? 

Mr.  Unger.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  I  would  like  to  see  those. 

Mr.  Unger.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide  them  to  your  office. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just — because  I  have  to  leave  for 
a  few  minutes — bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, I  hope  he  is  going  to  be  here;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  suggest 
that  you  review  the  statement  of  Professor  Oliver,  which  I  think  is 
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one  of  the  best  statements  I  have  ever  seen  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  even-age  and  uneven-age  management. 

And  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  very  highly  to  read  before  you 
go  way  out  front  in  regard  to  the  question  of  even-age  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right. 

Thank  you  all  very  much,  Mr.  Unger  and  Mr.  Loftis.  We  appre- 
ciate you  being  here. 

Mr.  Unger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rose.  Our  third  panel  is  Dr.  Dennis  Le  Master,  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  forestry  and  national  resources,  Pur- 
due University,  of  West  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Dr.  Chadwick  D.  Oli- 
ver, professor  of  silviculture,  college  of  forest  resources.  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle;  and  Dr.  William  Willers,  biology  depart- 
ment. University  of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh,  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Will  the  subcommittee  please  come  to  order? 

Gentlemen,  all  of  your  complete  statements  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  this  hearing.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  summarize  for  the  subcommittee  what  it  is  that  the  message 
that  you  would  like  for  us  to  hear  today. 

Dr.  Le  Master. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  C.  Le  MASTER,  PROFESSOR  AND 
HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES, PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Le  Master.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  attempt  to 
summarize  to  the  extent  that  I  can. 

Biological  diversity  is  a  critical  environmental  issue.  Anthropo- 
genic impacts  on  the  Earth  have  reached  such  a  scale  that  they 
have  drastically  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  eliminated,  many  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals. 

Maintaining  biological  diversity  is  a  desirable  social  goal,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  Congress  explore  ways  by  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished through  public  policy. 

In  this  context,  the  goal  of  H.R.  1164  is  comparatively  modest, 
seeking  to  conserve  biological  diversity  on  Federal  forest  lands  and 
to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  clearcutting  and,  "other 
forms  of  even-age  logging." 

It  is  modest  because,  given  the  extent  of  development  and  re- 
source extraction  on  private  forest  lands  and  the  current  extent  of 
human  disturbance  on  Federal  forest  lands.  Congress  might  want 
to  enhance  the  current  level  of  biological  diversity  on  the  Nation's 
forest  lands  as  opposed  to  merely  conserving  it. 

One  effective  means  of  doing  so  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
would  be  to  increase  the  purchase  of  in-holdings  on  Federal  forest 
lands  to  create  larger  blocks  of  contiguous  forests. 

Congress  might  also  want  to  protect  Federal  forest  lands  from  a 
variety  of  human  activities  which,  uncontrolled,  can  have  substan- 
tial impacts  on  biological  diversity,  including  intensive  human  rec- 
reational activities,  livestock  grazing,  off-road  vehicle  use,  and  min- 
ing. 

A  broader  more  appropriate  purpose  for  the  legislation,  given  its 
apparent  intent,  might  be:  To  provide  a  system  of  representative, 
sustainable  forest  ecosystems  well  distributed  across  the  landscape 
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of  the  United  States  at  various  stages  of  ecological  succession 
through  appropriate  management  of  Federal — let  me  repeat — Fed- 
eral forest  lands. 

Such  a  goal  would  be  consistent  with  the  economic  rationale  usu- 
ally given  for  public  ownership  of  forest  lands.  The  combined  pro- 
duction of  forest  resources  and  temporal  perspectives  from  private 
and  public  ownership  would  combine  to  provide  the  optimum  and 
mix  of  forest  resources. 

The  means  for  attaining  the  goal  of  H.R.  1164  is  proscribing  or 
prohibiting  even-age  management,  including  specifically  the  sil- 
vicultural  system  and  logging  practice  of  clearcutting.  In  other 
words,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  bill,  if  even-age  management 
were  stopped,  biological  diversity  on  Federal  forest  lands  would  be 
conserved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subsequently  went  and  evaluated  the  means  in 
this  bill  according  to  five  criteria:  Biological  effects,  economic  effi- 
ciency, equity,  social  acceptability,  and  administrative  practicality. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  biological  effects,  economic  effi- 
ciency, and  equity,  you  come  up  with  mixed  results.  The  bottom 
line,  a  prohibition  against  even-age  management  on  Federal  forest 
lands  would  probably  reduce  biological  diversity  in  some  instances 
and  increase  it  in  others.  The  results  would  be  mixed. 

The  point  is,  mechanical  or  mindless  application  of  any  manage- 
ment regime  by  statute  or  by  the  unthinking  practice  of  a  natural 
resource  professional  will  ultimately  result  in  failure.  Management 
prescriptions  must  be  appropriate  for  each  and  every  site. 

Site  sensitivity  and  thoughtfulness  are  prerequisites  for  good  for- 
est management,  good  wildlife  management,  good  natural  resource 
management  of  virtually  any  kind. 

In  terms  of  social  acceptability,  because  no  one  really  likes  the 
appearance  of  a  clearcut  or  timber  harvesting  normally  of  any  kind, 
it  would  have  some  acceptability.  But  the  problem  is,  social  respon- 
sibility. Would,  indeed,  the  bill  deliver  what  it  has  purported  to  do? 
And  that  is  a  real  issue. 

And  that  gets  at  administrative  practicality.  In  my  judgment, 
H.R.  1164  would  not  make  clear  the  objective  of  forest  management 
for  Federal  forest  lands.  Instead,  it  would  confound  them.  It  would 
not  improve  agency  decisionmaking.  It  would  simply  preclude  use 
of  even-age  management,  which  may,  in  some  cases,  have  some 
beneficial  impacts. 

As  an  alternative  to  H.R.  1164,  I  would  suggest  the  subcommit- 
tee consider  developing  legislation  amending  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  1960  that  would  list  biological  diversity  as  one 
of  the  resources  contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1  and, 
thereafter,  that  would  make  simple  conforming  changes  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  five-part  statute. 

The  fact  is,  biological  diversity  is  no  less  a  resource  than  outdoor 
recreational  sites,  range  forage,  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  fish. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  resource  essential  to  human  survival  at  least  as  we 
know  it. 

Furthermore,  I  would  suggest  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  and  the  National  Indian  Forest 
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Resources  Management  Act  be  similarly  revised;  that  biological  di- 
versity be  one  of  the  goals  for  management  of  these  lands,  and  that 
it  is  done  with  the  intent  of  providing  a  system  of  representative, 
sustainable  forest  ecosystems  well  distributed  across  the  landscape 
of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  subcommittee  neither  prescribe,  nor  pro- 
scribe, management  strategies,  technologies,  or  techniques  in  this 
proposed  legislation.  They  are  not  the  problem.  The  principal  prob- 
lem is  the  ambiguity  with  which  the  management  goals  of  the  Fed- 
eral forest  lands  have  been  articulated.  Authorizing  committees  say 
one  thing,  appropriation  committees  say  another;  and  the  agencies 
pick  and  choose  between  them  as  it  serves  their  purpose  and  cul- 
ture. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  recommend  passage  of  H.R.  1164  for  it  is 
fundamentally  flawed.  Its  scope  is  too  small,  and  the  means  pro- 
vided would  not  lead  to  unambiguous  accomplishment  of  its  ex- 
pressed purposes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Le  Master  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Le  Master.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  a  very  good  question 
raised  by  Congressman  Williams,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Rose.  No.  Not  until  we  get  to  questions.  Just  hold  on. 

Dr.  Oliver,  could  you  summarize  your  statement? 

If  you  agree  with  Mr.  Le  Master,  maybe  you  could  offer  some  of 
his  points  that  way  and  then  add  any  that  he  didn't  raise. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHADWICK  D.  OLIVER,  PROFESSOR, 
SILVICULTURE,  COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Oliver.  All  right.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  bill  has  some  positive  points  and 
some  points  that  need  improvement.  What  I  will  try  to  do  is  first 
describe  both  the  positive  and  the  ones  that  need  improvement  and 
then  give  some  background  to  the  concept  of  ecosystem  manage- 
ment. 

The  bill:  The  positive  points  are  that  the  bill  recognizes  conserv- 
ing biodiversity  as  an  effective  way  of  managing.  And  this,  I  think, 
would  be  more  effective  than  trying  to  preserve  one  species  or  try- 
ing to  preserve  one  type  of  forest — say  just  one  structural  type. 

It  also  recognizes  that  harvesting  trees  and  forest  management 
are  compatible  with  achieving  these  values.  And  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant, because  wood  is  so  environmentally  sound  compared  to  its 
substitutes  that  it  is  an  ecologically  sound  material. 

The  areas  where  the  bill  needs  improvement  are:  That  the  con- 
cept that  all  native  biodiversity  can  be  protected  without  any  even- 
age  management  is  based  on  a  long  held  and,  although  appealing, 
but  scientifically  outdated  and  wrong  ecological  concept. 

The  bill  tries  to  prescribe  a  very  uniform  prescription  to  forests 
which  are  extremely  varied  in  vegetation,  climate,  soils,  and  natu- 
ral disturbance  regimes.  The  descriptions  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
even-age  logging  are  incorrect  in  several  ways:  One,  they  generalize 
from  special  cases  to  even-age  logging  in  general;  two,  many  of  the 
same  impacts  that  they  describe  resulting  from  specific  cases  can 
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also  occur  in  uneven-age  logging,  natural  disturbances,  or  no  dis- 
turbances at  all;  three,  it  didn't  describe  some  of  the  benefits  of 
even-age  logging;  and  four,  another  problem  is  the  bill  tries  to  im- 
pose a  uniform  top-down  prescription  for  forests. 

Now,  to  get  to  the  scientific  basis  of  this:  If  you  look  in  my  writ- 
ten testimony  on  page  13,  figure  2,  up  until  recently,  people  had 
the  idea  that  forests  existed  in  some  steady  state.  We  sometimes 
refer  to  it  as  "climax,"  "ancient  forest,"  or  "old  growth,"  where  left 
to  itself,  it  would  exist  in  that  condition.  You  would  have  individual 
trees  dying,  others  growing  up. 

And  it  was  felt  that  since  this  was  a  natural  state,  biodiversity 
would  be  maintained  by  this  condition.  It  was  hence  assumed  that 
such  things  as  selection  logging  would  mimic  this  one  state  or  con- 
dition and  would  maintain  biodiversity. 

We  now  know  that  forests  just  don't  work  this  way.  We  know 
that,  basically,  the  scientists  have  changed  their  opinion  on  this 
completely,  that  trying  to  manage  in  an  uneven-age  condition  will 
basically  lose  some  species  that  need  the  large  open  areas.  This 
doesn't  even  go  back  to  clearcutting  and  monocultures  alone,  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  clearcutting  has  always  done. 

What  we  know  now  is  that  natural  disturbances  occurred  on  a 
variety  of  scales  and  sizes.  And  following  these  disturbances,  you 
had  regrowth  of  certain  vegetation  and  certain  animals  that  used 
those  open  areas. 

With  all  due  respect,  they  weren't  just  bare  mud  in  places  of  no 
biodiversity.  In  fact,  if  you  see  in  figure  2,  it  is  one  of  the  most  di- 
verse types  of — contains  some  of  the  most  diverse  biological  orga- 
nisms. But  then  as  the  forest  regrows,  it  excludes  these  species. 
Other  species  exist  in  the  area. 

So  what  happened  is  the  diversity  was  maintained  by  a  series  of 
disturbances  and  regrowth 

Mr.  Rose.  Hold  up  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  ask  for  a  point  of 
clarification?  I  have  the  testimony. 

When  you  say  "figure  2,"  is  this  the  one  you  are  talking  about, 
label  B  here? 

Mr.  Oliver.  A  shows  the  structures  that  we  are  talking 
about 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  The  whole  thing  is  figure  2? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  I  am  sorry.  Then  the  B  shows  the  change  in 
number  of  mammal  species. 

Interestingly  enough,  other  species  of  plants  and  animals  some- 
what parallel  that  same  condition  so  that  the  open  and  the  old 
growth  are  your  most  diverse  conditions. 

Now,  what  has  happened  is  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  some  places  we  have  managed  by  uneven-age  management  pri- 
marily; and  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  what  we  call  the  "stand 
initiation"  structure  that  occurs  soon  after  a  disturbance.  And  those 
species  become  limited. 

In  other  places,  we  have  done  an  overly  extensive  amount  of 
even-age  harvesting  and  we  have  begun  to  lose  some  of  the  old 
growth  and  some  of  the  species  that  exist  there.  So  to  manage  for 
biodiversity,  what  we  are  looking  at  is  maintaining  some  type  of  a 
dynamic  balance  of  structures  across  a  landscape.  And  this  would 
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include  such  things  as  where  you  have  existing  old  growth,  leave 
it.  Where  you  have  an  insufficient  amount,  do  selective  harvesting 
to  get  it.  Where  you  need  more  open  structures,  do  some  form  of 
even-age  management,  either  clearcut,  shelterwood,  or  something 
of  this  sort. 

Now,  what  some  of  our  problems  have  been  that  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country  we  have  done  an  overly  large  amount  of  just 
one  or  another  of  the  management  ways. 

So  in  this  sense,  I  would  encourage  us  to  not  preclude  any  tools 
of  management  but  instead  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  try- 
ing to  maintain  biodiversity,  trying  to  maintain  all  the  structures 
that  the  animals  need  and  plants  need,  and  in  this  way  being  able 
to  maintain  your  balance. 

Now,  what  I  would  say  is  I  would  legislate  a  goal  such  as  main- 
taining a  fluctuating  balance  of  all  structures  across  the  landscape. 
I  would  also  look  at  such  a  goal  that  would  also  provide  such 
things  as  wood  products  employment. 

Now,  as  for  private  lands,  there  are  ways  that  you  could  find  effi- 
cient ways  of  giving  incentives  for  private  landowners  to  maintain 
this  balance  of  structures  as  well,  and  maintaining  this  balance 
while  producing  the  employment,  the  wood  products,  other  com- 
modity uses — but  only  as  by-products  of  maintaining  this  fluctuat- 
ing balance. 

This  management  would  allow  you  to  do  several  things:  One,  you 
would  achieve  your  biodiversity;  two,  you  would  produce  wood  and 
other  valuable  products  which  are  environmentally  sound;  three, 
the  costs  would  be  relatively  low  because  you  would  be  in  joint  pro- 
duction of  many  things;  four,  your  protection  from  natural  disturb- 
ances would  be  quite  high  because  your  breaking  up  of  a  single 
structure  on  the  landscape  would  keep  you  from  having  large  dis- 
turbances cover  large  areas;  and  five,  you  would  provide  a  consider- 
able amount  of  emplo3mient  in  the  process. 

That  is  a  summary.  My  written  statements  go  into  more  detail 
on  some  of  this. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oliver  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Next  is,  Dr.  Willers. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  WILLERS,  BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  AT  OSHKOSH 

Mr.  Willers.  Thank  you. 

I  am  a  zoologist.  I  am  not  a  forest  scientist.  I  am  not  a 
silviculturist  or  a  forest  manager  in  any  way.  So  I  see  a  forest  in 
a  radically  different  way  than  these  other  people  on  the  science 
panel. 

I  want  to  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  basic  science  and  ap- 
plied science.  The  two  have  radically  different  philosophies. 

Basic  science  simply  seeks  to  understand  the  way  the  natural 
world  functions.  Applied  science  and  forest  science  and  silviculture 
have  a  goal.  And  this  means  management  and  a  manipulation  of 
existing  conditions  to  achieve  a  desired  end. 

And  for  what  we  are  talking  about  here,  that  desired  end  is  wood 
fiber.  Whether  we  are  talking  about  planks  or  woodpulp  for  paper, 
wood  fiber  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
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To  use  a  term  from  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  the  interest  in  forests 
in  the  part  of  the  country  that  I  am  from,  the  Midwest  north 
woods,  is  "recurring  forest  products." 

Now,  a  basic  scientist  that  does  not  have  any  kind  of  an  agenda 
of  that  sort  sees  a  forest  in  a  radically  different  way.  It  is  a  com- 
plex community  of  which  trees  are  only  one  part.  They  are  the  big- 
gest guys  on  the  block,  so  they  provide  substrate  for  other  members 
of  the  community. 

There  is  not  a  scientist  on  the  face  of  this  planet,  whether  basic 
or  applied,  that  can  stand  in  front  of  you  and  tell  you  the  details 
of  how  a  complex  forest  community  operates.  They  just  don't  know. 
They  don't  even  know  what  they  have  there. 

There  are  entomologists  that  will  go  out  into  national  forests  and 
occasionally  find  new  species  of  insects  they  have  never  found  be- 
fore. And  I  have  silviculturists  tell  me  occasionally  that  a  tree  that 
is  ready  to  die  is  a  waste,  that  dead  timber  is  a  waste,  that  rotting 
timber  is  a  waste.  When  you  have  an  intact,  cycling  forest  eco- 
system, all  stages  are  substrates  for  other  members  of  that  forest 
community.  So  in  a  cycling  forest  ecosystem,  there  is  no  waste; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  waste. 

I  want  to  mention  also  that  biodiversity  is  hard  to  define.  It  is 
not  simply  a  recitation  of  species.  It  is  the  process  that  is  going  on, 
the  interrelationships  amongst  all  of  these  things.  Ecologists  don't 
even  pretend  to  know  the  roles  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  members 
of  that  community  play  in  the  functioning  of  forest  ecosystems. 

Absolutely  central  to  experimental  science  is  the  concept  of  con- 
trol. A  control,  to  put  it  in  simple  terms,  provides  baseline  informa- 
tion so  that  where  you  have  come — what  you  have  achieved  in  your 
experiments,  can  be  measured.  Because  in  my  part  of  the  country 
there  are  no  original  intact  forest  ecosystems,  baseline  data  have 
simply  disappeared.  And  that  means  that  the  experiments  that  are 
being  done  there  by  foresters  in  the  Midwest  are  like  graphs  being 
drawn  in  space.  They  have  no  baseline  data. 

The  controls  over  the  last  century  were  erased.  The  deforestation 
in  the  Midwest  is  absolutely  legendary.  It  was  like  a  gigantic  lawn- 
mower  that  went  across  that  Lake  Superior  bioregion  and  just  took 
everything.  They  have  no  coordinates  at  all. 

I  support  H.R.  1164  because  the  conservative  selective  cutting 
that  has  been  described  to  me  is  something  that  can  be  accom- 
plished without  destroying  the  forest — the  forest  as  a  community. 
And  I  cling  to  my  understanding  and  my  definition  of  what  a  forest 
is. 

The  other  members  of  the  forest  are  just  as  much  the  forest  as 
the  tree,  the  commercially  valuable  trees  that  are  there.  And  selec- 
tive cutting  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  forest  community.  Clearcutting  absolutely  devastates  it. 

I  hear  constantly,  and  I  have  heard  for  years,  that  clearcutting 
mimics  natural  catastrophe,  such  as  windthrow,  insect  invasion, 
and  wildfire.  That  is  absolutely  not  true.  In  all  of  those  natural  ca- 
tastrophes, the  biomass  that  is  represented  in  those  trees  settles 
back  into  the  region  and  is  cycled. 

And  when  there  is  clearcutting,  and  that  biomass  is  removed, 
that  tree  mass  has  removed  micronutrients  from  the  substrate. 
And  after  a  few  cycles,  that  has  had  a  drastic  effect  on  forest  soils. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  about  something  that  happened  to  me  in  1990. 
I  was  out  on  the  west  coast  so  that  I  could  observe  what  they  called 
redwood  summer.  And  I  was  staying  with  my  family  in  Bandon, 
Oregon,  on  the  southern  coast;  and  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  a  Ger- 
man forester,  a  big  burly  man  from  Germany  who  was  visiting  next 
door.  And  he  told  me — and  I  tell  you,  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes — 
he  said,  for  God  sake,  can't  you  see  what  you  are  doing  here;  can't 
you  learn  from  what  we  have  done  in  Europe? 

For  the  last  several  centuries,  they  have  removed  timber  from  an 
area.  Then  they  had  to  grow  another  crop.  After  a  few  rotations^ — 
after  five  rotations,  they  have  depleted  their  forest  soils.  And  he 
said,  you  are  going  down  the  same  path  that  we  did. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph  out  of  my  written  statement, 
because  I  think  it  is  germane. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  there  is  intense  interest  in  the  Min- 
nesota draft  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  that  was 
done  over  a  period  of  several  years  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1  million. 
It  is  a  600-page  document.  It  was  done  by  Jaakko  Poyry,  a  Euro- 
pean forestry  consulting  firm,  and  seeks  to  determine  the  impact 
at  three  different  levels  of  cutting  roughly  4,  5,  and  7  million  cords 
per  year. 

And  I  want  to  read  you  something  here:  The  impact  statement 
estimates  of  impacts.  "Although  the  authors  admit  that  their 
knowledge  was  fragmentary,  their  data  incomplete,  and  their  as- 
sumptions unrealistic,  they  nevertheless  prescribe  clearcuts  of  over 
10,000  acres  *  *  *."  This  was  supposed  to  show  us  the  best,  the 
most  up-to-date  concepts  in  forest  management.  Over  10,000  acres. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  that  is,  that  would  be  a  square,  4 
miles  on  a  side.  That  would  produce  a  moonscape.  "  *  *  *  and  state 
their  aim  to  suggest  mitigation  actions  that  are" — and  this  is  a 
quote,  "practical  *  *  *  in  the  political,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive environments  of  Minnesota,"  and  this,  mind  you,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  study  acknowledges  that  at  all  levels  of  logging  being 
considered  there  would  be  declines  in  rare  and  endangered  species 
and  communities,  as  well  as  loss  of  genetic  diversity.  These  huge 
deforestations  are  to  occur  in  what  foresters  call  biodiversity  main- 
tenance areas  because,  they  tell  us,  such  clearcuts  mimic  large- 
scale  natural  catastrophe,  something  they  must  know  is  false.  That 
is  absolutely  false. 

A  reviewer  of  the  draft  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
who  wanted  to  see  consideration  of  the  World  Conservation  Union's 
approach  of  preserving  10  to  15  percent  of  each  ecosystem  in  an 
ecoregion  was  answered  by  the  project  manager,  James  McNutt, 
with,  "To  not  harvest  large  parts  of  the  forest  is  not  an  option." 
Significantly,  Mr.  McNutt  is  a  former  employee  of  a  corporation 
that  stands  to  profit  handsomely  from  Minnesota's  deforestation. 

And  I  finish  by  saying  that  this  is  tj^ical  of  forestry  in  America 
since  I  started  looking  at  it  closely  in  1968. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  term  biodiversity  maintenance 
area.  This  was  coined  by  biologists  as  a  term  to  use  instead  of  wil- 
derness, because  wilderness  just  generates  an  absolutely  powerful 
reaction  in  the  forest  products  industry.  And  so  biodiversity  main- 
tenance area  really  was  intended  as  a  synon3rm  for  wilderness.  And 
to  use  this,  to  use  biodiversity  maintenance  area  in  this  impact 
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statement  and  then  to  say  that,  well,  we  are  going  to  have  10,000- 
plus  acre  clearcuts  in  these  biodiversity  maintenance  areas  is  abso- 
lutely a  ridiculous  situation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Willers  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Dr.  Willers,  I  hate  to  cut  you  short,  but  you  are  kind 
of  explaining  your  testimony  now,  and  we  really  thank  you  for  your 
presentation;  but  I  am  going  to  give  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Doolittle  to 
ask  you  some  questions  now  and  then  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Le  Mas- 
ter, you  two  who  have  testified,  as  I  understand  it,  in  opposition 
of  this  bill  taken  in  total. 

Do  you  feel  that,  taking  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  total,  the 
bill  would  harm  the  forest  ecosystem  if  it  became  law? 
Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Le  Master.  I  would  say  in  some  instances  it  would.  In  some 
instances  it  would  not. 

My  testimony  is  essentially  that  there  are  some  beneficial  as- 
pects of  the  legislation;  there  are  some  adverse  aspects  as  well. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Now  that  is  not  my  question.  I  said  in  total.  I 
realize  there  are  some  pluses  and  some  minuses. 

But  if  you  had  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the  overall  impact  of 
the  bill,  does  it  hurt  the  forests  or  does  it  help  the  forests? 

Mr.  Le  Master.  I  won't  answer  that  question  when  phrased  that 
way  because,  like  most  things,  it  all  depends  on — it  will  help  cer- 
tain sites,  certain  forest  conditions;  and  in  other  forest  conditions 
and  sites,  it  would  work  adversely. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  my  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Could  I  just  say,  I  think,  temporarily,  it  may  help 
some.  But  I  think  in  most  sites,  it  would  not  help.  In  the  long  run, 
it  would  not  be  beneficial. 
Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Le  Master,  you  wanted  to  answer  a  question  I  didn't  ask  you, 
but  I  want  to  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Le  Master.  Congressman  Williams,  I  am  from  the  West.  I 
was  bom,  raised,  and  educated  in  the  State  of  Washington,  spent 
a  lot  of  time  in  western  Montana,  including  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hearing  could  be  called  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  congressional  concern  on  clearcutting  on  the  national 

forests,  beginning  in  1964  with  the 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  The  Member  raised  the  issue  because 
his  home  valley,  the  Bitterroot,  was  being  hammered,  and  he  had 
had  it  and  so  had  scientists,  both  basic  and  applied  scientists  had. 
Mr.  Le  Master.  But  when  is  a  clearcut  good  and  when  is  it  bad 
is  not  the  principal  issue  in  the  West,  whether  clearcutting  is  good 
or  bad  on  a  particular  site.  It  is  the  cumulative  effects  that 
clearcutting  in  the  West  is  having  on  biological  diversity  and  on 
public  values  of  forests. 

Even  if  the  acreage  is  only  13  acres  in  size  and  you  have  alter- 
nating 13-acre  clearcuts  across  the  landscape,  as  the  astronauts 
witnessed  and  as  citizens  witness  when  they  fly  over  the  Pacific 
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Northwest — the  cumulative  impacts  are  adverse  to  biological  diver- 
sity. 

And  when  I  am  talking  about  biological  diversity  in  forests,  I  am 
talking  about  a  forest  as  an  integrated  community  of  living  orga- 
nisms and  the  environment  with  which  they  interact. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Oliver,  you  heard  Dr.  Willers'  discussion  of  the  cycle  from  the 
standpoint  of  basic  science.  Within  that,  do  you  contend  that,  in 
fact,  clearcuts  in  certain  places  would  enhance  the  biological  cy- 
cling that  I  think  we  all  agree  is  so  necessary  on  this  globe? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes.  Could  I  explain  it  just  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Please. 

Mr.  Oliver.  First  of  all,  if  we  look  at  natural  disturbance  pat- 
terns, they  went  all  the  way  from  things  that  were  much  more  dev- 
astating than  any  of  our  clearcuts,  where  you  had  something  like 
windthrow,  dry  material,  then  a  hot  fire  through  that  or  reburns, 
that  has  much  more  than  anything  that  we  do  in  our  clearcuts,  all 
the  way  to  things  where  they  left  some  snags,  left  some  green 
trees,  did  the  equivalent  of  a  partial  cut.  So  that  what  I  am  saying 
is  we  should  keep  the  whole  range  of  different  types  of  disturb- 
ances. Because  each  one  of  these  gives  advantages  and  allows  cer- 
tain species  to  exist  there. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  clearcutting  being  different  because  it  re- 
tains biomass,  in  some  places  it  does,  in  some  places  it  doesn't.  In 
fact,  there  are  some  places  that  we  have  more  biomass  now  because 
we  haven't  had  fires  going  through  than  existed  naturally. 

In  terms  of  the  micronutrients,  I  want  to  clarify  a  point  there. 
In  most  of  our  clearcutting  or  most  of  our  harvesting,  we  leave  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  the  foliage.  We  take  out  the  stem.  Most  of  the  nu- 
trients are  in  the  tops  of  foliage.  The  stem  has  mainly  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  a  little  bit  of  calcium  in  certain  places. 

What  the  Europeans  did  was  they  did  a  lot  of  raking  of  the  litter 
and  removing  of  the  small  stems  to  use  for  fodder  for  their  houses. 
That  was  much  more  intensive  removal  of  nutrients.  In  fact,  our 
rapid  regeneration,  after  our  harvesting,  gets  new  plants  in  the 
ground  and  gets,  what  is  it? — the  taking  up  of  nutrients  much  fast- 
er than  some  of  the  natural  disturbances  that  allowed  more  nutri- 
ents. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Doctor,  let  me  interrupt  you  right 
now  and  ask  Dr.  Willers  to  respond  to  that  in  the  1  minute  I  have 
remaining  before  we  have  to  go  vote. 

Mr.  Willers.  Because  I  have  read  many  of  Dr.  Oliver's  state- 
ments, I  think  he  is  probably  dealing  with  his  specific  bioregion  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  And  I  don't  believe  that  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  really  is  germane  to  the  area  that 
I  am  most  familiar  with,  which  is  a  gigantic  aspen  plantation  and 
whitetail  deer  farm. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right. 

Well,  we  are  making  great  progress  here.  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
this  problem  completely  solved  and  negotiated  out  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  panel.  But  then  I  am  an  optimist. 
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Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  shedding  great  light  on  this 
problem.  And  we  will  have  to  go  vote  now  and  return  with  panel 
4,  Mr.  Lisko,  Ms.  Feryl,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Myers. 

I  will  be  right  back. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Baesler  [assuming  chair].  We  will  get  started.  I  will  sub- 
stitute for  the  chairman  right  now. 

Mr.  Lisko,  Ms.  Feryl,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Myers 
will  join  us.  Sorry  for  the  delay.  We  have  a  vote  right  now.  We  will 
try  to  get  moving. 

As  most  of  you  probably  know  by  now,  your  written  statements 
will  be  put  in  the  record  in  their  entirety.  I  would  like  now,  if  you 
want  to  make  any  comments  in  addition  to  it,  please  take  the  time 
and  try  to,  of  necessity,  keep  it  within  our  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Lisko,  I  will  ask  you  to  start. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  LISKO,  INDEPENDENT  LOGGER, 
MOUNTAIN  DREAMWORKS,  VALLECITOS,  NM 

Mr.  Lisko.  My  name  is  Paul  Lisko.  My  residence  is  Rancho  de 
Trujillo,  Vallecitos,  New  Mexico.  My  family  and  I  have  lived  there 
for  the  past  14  years.  I  am  a  second-generation  American.  My 
grandparents  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  My  father  and  my  uncles  were  all 
blue  collar  workers,  and  that  is  the  work  ethic  with  which  I  grew 
up. 

I  am  a  logger,  and  I  have  harvested  timber  and  other  products, 
such  as  southwestern  style  building  materials  and  fuel  wood,  from 
the  Carson  National  Forest  of  northern  New  Mexico. 

I  have  also  been  an  active  member  of  the  Southwest  Forest  Fire 
Fighter  organization  for  the  past  12  years.  And  on  my  last  assign- 
ment in  southern  Idaho,  in  the  summer  of  1992,  I  was  field  pro- 
moted to  a  task  force  leader  and  placed  in  charge  of  two,  20-person 
hand  crews  and  three  pumper  trucks. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  this  subcommittee  today  about  my  experi- 
ences with  current  Forest  Service  timber  management  practices.  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  that  these  practices — specifically  those  of  even- 
aged  management  perspectives — are  inappropriate  for  sustainable 
timber  resources  and  are  detrimental  to  not  only  the  forest  eco- 
system but  to  forest-based  economics  as  well. 

In  the  spring  of  1991,  my  family  and  I  went  for  an  outing  in  the 
woods.  I  knew  of  an  ideal  place  off  of  a  secondary  forest  road  from 
a  timber  sale  area  where  I  had  worked  a  few  years  before.  Passing 
through  this  area  known  as  Jarita  Mesa,  we  noted  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  blowdown  trees.  These  trees  were  initially  left 
behind  in  the  sale  area  to  serve  as  seed  trees  in  order  to  naturally 
regenerate  stands  of  ponderosa  pine.  When  totaled,  the  number  of 
blowdown  s  came  to  more  than  800. 

I  wrote  to  the  district  ranger  to  express  my  concern  that  the 
windthrow  of  the  seed  trees  on  Jarita  Mesa  might  adversely  affect 
the  natural  regeneration  planned  there.  In  reply,  I  received  a 
lengthy  letter  which  basically  thanked  me  for  my  comments  but 
contended  that,  since  I  knew  little  of  forest  service  silvicultural 
practices,  I  should  just  mind  my  own  business  and  leave  it  to  the 
experts  in  the  field. 
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But  I  am  not  so  easily  dissuaded.  I  consulted  one  of  the  experts 
in  the  field,  specifically  the  1987  Ponderosa  Pine  Symposium  Re- 
port, written  by  USDA  Forest  Service  Plant  Physiologist  L.J. 
Heidmann.  Entitled  "Regeneration  Strategies  for  Ponderosa  Pine," 
it  outlined  five  prescriptions  necessary  for  successful  regeneration 
of  the  species. 

On  Jarita  Mesa,  Forest  Service  silvicultural  practices  were  in  ob- 
vious noncompliance  with  three  out  of  the  five  and  in  questionable 
compliance  with  a  fourth. 

Eventually,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  point  this  out  in  a  formal 
appeal  of  the  district  ranger's  decision,  the  first  ever  filed  on  the 
Carson  National  Forest. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this  appeal,  a  salvage  sale  planned  for  the 
area  did  not  occur.  However,  due  to  Forest  Service  inadherence  to 
its  own  scientific  reports — which  are  paid  for  with  taxpayer 
money — little  successful  regeneration  and  inappropriate  silvicul- 
tural practice  currently  continue  on  Jarita  Mesa. 

To  defend  such  practices,  the  Forest  Service  argues  that  each 
sale  area  is  different  and,  therefore,  each  district  must  apply  dif- 
ferent management  directives.  Ostensibly,  it  must  then  follow  that 
even-aged  management  should  not  be  applied  carte  blanche  to  most 
sale  areas.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Let  me  clarify  here  that  I  am  a  tree  cutter,  not  a  tree  hugger. 
I  live  and  work  in  the  woods,  and  my  family  depends  on  our  liveli- 
hood being  generated  in  part  by  harvesting  forest  products  from 
public  lands.  I  am  not  against  all  timber  harvesting  on  the  national 
forests.  However,  I  am  against  bad  management  of  these  resources. 
To  this  degree,  one  of  the  worst  practices  to  date  is  even-aged  man- 
agement. 

Even-aged  management  not  only  disrupts  the  natural  order  of  re- 
generation of  timber  specifically,  but  also  disrupts  necessary  bio- 
logical interactions  within  the  ecosystem  upon  which  this  regenera- 
tion is  dependent.  After  employing  an  even-aged  prescription,  such 
as  a  seed  tree  cut,  a  formal  census  of  the  rodent  population  is  sup- 
posed to  occur.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  an  over- 
abundance of  rodents  isn't  left  to  eat  any  resultant  cone  crop.  My 
experience  has  been  that  this  formal  census  never  occurs. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  an  important  chain  of  events  that  is 
being  broken  through  Forest  Service  mismanagement.  Even-aged 
management  creates  a  situation  wherein  the  majority  of  trees,  usu- 
ally the  largest  and  most  mature  of  any  given  stand,  are  harvested 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  timber  sale.  Hawks  and  other  raptors, 
which  had  depended  upon  the  canopy  that  these  trees  provided, 
leave  the  harvested  area  for  more  suitable  habitat  elsewhere.  The 
rodent  population  increases  as  remaining  predators  are  insufficient 
to  adequately  control  its  growth.  More  mice  and  squirrels  eat  more 
pine  cones,  which  create  less  seed  stock,  which  means  less  trees  are 
grown  which  results  in  less  employment  for  loggers  over  the  long 
term. 

The  Forest  Service  utilizes  these  even-aged  harvest  strategies 
with  apparent  disregard  for  the  "desired  future  condition"  as  little 
subsequent  monitoring  occurs  to  assure  the  success  of  such  a  pre- 
scription. This  is  most  disturbing  given  that  the  area  where  I  am 
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familiar  with  logging  is  on  the  Vallecitos  Federal  Sustained  Yield 
Unit. 

This  sustained-yield  unit  was  one  of  six  established  through  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1944.  It  is  to  be  managed  to  provide  a  sustain- 
able supply  of  forest  products,  primarily  sawtimber,  for  mainte- 
nance of  steady  employment  opportunities  to  the  benefit  of  eco- 
nomic stability  within  the  dependent  local  communities. 

However,  stability  to  these  affected  communities  through  large- 
scale  timber  activity  has  provided  little  more  than  a  hand-to-mouth 
subsistence  living  for  most  residents.  Clearly,  the  economics  have 
remained  stable,  but  at  poverty  levels. 

As  long  as  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  plan  timber  sales  on 
the  basis  of  even-aged  management  over  wide  areas  of  forested 
land  and  then  gear  these  sales  for  harvest  by  large-scale  operators 
whose  investment  in  these  communities  is  based  solely  upon  their 
bottom  line,  then  this  deplorable  social  situation  will  continue. 

Additionally,  with  the  depletion  of  the  timber  resource  also  comes 
the  loss  of  traditional  agriculture  to  the  area.  As  a  case  in  point, 
the  heavy  harvest  of  timber  resources  on  Jarita  Mesa  has  resulted 
in  adverse  water  quality  for  downstream  users.  I  submitted  a 
newsletter  with  my  written  statement  entitled  "Logging  Damages 
Acequia  Systems"  from  the  Rio  Grande  Sun  in  Espanola,  New  Mex- 
ico, dated  December  27,  1990. 

That  newsletter  states  that  these  users  have  traditionally  de- 
pended upon  this  water  for  irrigation  of  crops.  For  the  past  few 
years,  they  have  noted  a  disruption  in  both  the  frequency  and 
amount  of  flow  through  their  100-year-old  acequias,  or  ditches. 
This,  again,  is  a  direct  result  of  even-aged  harvest  practices. 

One  final  result  of  these  practices  has  been  a  lack  of  accounting 
for  the  number  of  seed  trees  left  behind.  Of  the  five  timber  sales 
that  had  occurred  on  Jarita  Mesa  in  the  late  1980's,  post-harvest 
densities  averaged  8  to  10  seed  trees  per  acre  according  to  Forest 
Service  records. 

However,  in  1991,  the  district  ranger  claimed,  in  written  cor- 
respondence, that  only  four  to  six  seed  trees  per  acre  remained. 
Taking  into  account  the  800  windthrown  trees  mentioned  earlier, 
that  results  in  a  discrepancy  of  about  11,600  trees  with  a  minimum 
d.b.h.  of  18  to  20  inches. 

At  the  time,  the  timber  would  have  been  valued  at  about  $1  mil- 
lion. I  inquired  of  the  Carson  supervisor's  office  what  happened  to 
it,  but  received  no  response.  To  leave  unaccounted  such  a  discrep- 
ancy, it  becomes  clear  that  the  Forest  Service  management  of 
Jarita  Mesa  was  either  grossly  incompetent,  manifestly  negligent, 
or  completely  fraudulent.  Even-aged  management  promotes  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear  how  even-aged  man- 
agement is  inappropriate  on  the  national  forests  not  only  for  its  ob- 
viously detrimental  effect  on  ecosystems,  which  I  have  experienced 
firsthand,  but  also  for  its  adverse  effects  on  dependable  employ- 
ment opportunities,  rural  community  stability,  and  basic  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  realize  that  I  am  just  one  small  voice  trying  to  relate 
to  you  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  support  H.R.  1164  and  enact 
its  legislation  to  prevent  even-aged  management  practices  from 
eventually  destroying  our  precious  national  resources. 
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I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  needs  to  continue 
clearcutting  and  even-aged  management  as  tools  in  maintaining 
adequate  timber  supplies  on  the  national  forests.  Based  on  my  ex- 
perience, I  find  that  statement  to  be  unfounded. 

Keep  in  mind  that  many  years  ago,  the  Forest  Service  instituted 
a  program  of  complete  wild  land  fire  suppression  that  they  have 
only  recently  admitted  was  inappropriate  management.  The  na- 
tional forests  cannot  sustain  similar  and  potentially  worse  manage- 
ment decisions. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  adage  that  if  it  looks  like  a 
duck,  walks  like  a  duck,  and  quacks  like  a  duck,  it  is  probably  a 
duck.  According  to  the  accepted  Forest  Service  logic,  even-aged 
management  policy  may  look  like  a  disaster  and  feel  like  a  disaster 
and  smell  like  a  disaster,  but  it  is  actually  a  beneficial  silvicultural 
strategy. 

Now,  I  have  made  my  living  as  a  logger  on  the  national  forests 
and  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  do  so  unless  such  poor  manage- 
ment of  timber  resources  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service  is  ade- 
quately addressed  and  sufficiently  remedied. 

The  Forest  Service  needs  to  live  up  to  its  motto  of  "caring  for  the 
land  and  serving  people."  Make  them  do  so  by  passing  into  law 
H.R.  1164  now. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lisko  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Baesler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lisko. 

Do  you  have  anything,  Mr.  Volkmer? 

Mr.  Volkmer.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Baesler.  We  will  go  onto  the  rest  of  the  panel  first. 

Ms.  Feryl,  photographer  from  Ridgefield,  Washington. 

You  are  up.  I  don't  think  you  were  in  when  I  made  the  point  that 
we  have  all  your  written  statements  in  the  record.  If  you  want  to 
add  to  it  or  do  it  within  a  5-minute  period,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

Ms.  Feryl.  Well,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  taken  10,000  slides 
of  national  forest  lands,  and  I  have  whittled  them  down  to  40,  and 
I  will  be  expedient. 

Mr.  Baesler.  Go  right  ahead.  Do  you  need  the  lights  turned 
down  further? 

Ms.  Feryl.  It  would  help,  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  FERYL,  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

RIDGEFIELD,  WA 

Ms.  Feryl.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Feryl,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

I  have  been  documenting  forest  practices  since  1988.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  environmental  group,  nor  am  I  sponsored  by  any 
of  them.  I  am  a  private  citizen.  And  I  must  say  that,  on  my  way 
here,  I  was  given  the  old  heave  hoe  by  store  clerks,  teachers,  pho- 
tographers, people  on  the  street  that  knew  I  was  coming  to  speak 
before  you  and  speak  for  the  forests.  And  there  is  a  huge  public  out 
there  whose  voice  has  not  been  heard,  and  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  them  and  for  the  forests  today. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  show  some  of  the  national  forests  across  the 
United  States,  with  some  clearcutting  situations. 

This  is  the  Arapaho  in  Colorado. 

Mark  Twain  National  Forest,  Missouri. 

Shawnee  National  Forest,  Illinois. 

Mendocino  National  Forest,  California. 

Green  Peter  BLM,  Oregon. 

Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  Oregon. 

Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest,  Washington. 

Chequamegon,  Wisconsin. 

Cherokee  National  Forest,  Tennessee. 

This  map  indicates  how  fragmented  the  forest  lands  are  to  begin 
with.  The  grown  areas  are  national  forest.  The  white  areas  are  pri- 
vate and  industrial. 

In  the  Northwest,  we  are  blessed  with  some  extraordinary  natu- 
ral phenomena. 

This  is  Mount  Saint  Helens,  a  volcano  that  blew  up  back  in  1988. 

And  this  is  an  unnatural  disaster  which  is  private  clearcutting. 

Some  of  these  clearcuts  extend  for  30  and  40  square  miles  in  any 
direction.  And  they  are  clearcut  and  replanted  in  monocultures. 

This  makes  public  more  precious  for  they  are  small  pockets  of 
biodiversity. 

On  the  right  is  national  forest;  on  the  left  is  private  lands;  and 
to  the  rear  are  more  clearcuts,  cutting  into  the  national  forest. 

Industry  is  very  straightforward  about  their  land  use.  They  grow 
trees  to  harvest  as  crop.  Forest  Service  lands  are  not  necessarily 
very  different. 

This  is  the  Olympic  National  Forest,  in  the  Shelton  district. 
Some  of  these  lands  have  been  replanted  four  and  five  times.  The 
national  forest  lands  are  the  leftovers  of  the  timbered  areas  in  the 
Northwest.  Oftentimes  the  hillsides  are  steep  and  very  fragile. 
Once  these  tree  plantations  grow  up,  this  is  what  you  have. 

We  are  here  talking  about  biodiversity.  These  tree  plantations 
are  not  pockets  of  biodiversity.  Oftentimes  they  are  monocultures, 
they  are  planted  so  thickly  that  nothing  can  grow  in  the  canopy  un- 
derneath. 

This  is  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forestry  Nursery  in  Wind  River. 
There  are  17  million  trees  planted  in  this  one  field.  And  sadly 
enough,  many  of  these  trees  are  the  offspring  of  just  one  tree.  So 
if  there  is  any  genetic  engineering  and  there  is  a  weakness,  say, 
for  infestation  of  insects,  you  have  that  many  trees  that  are  going 
to  be  weak.  This  is  one  of  those  trees. 

You  see  this  a  lot.  Clearcuts,  tree  farms,  and  one  tree  designated, 
please  protect  this  tree.  "Unauthorized  harvest  of  cones  or  vegeta- 
tion, vegetative  material  from  this  tree  is  prohibited.  Contact  the 
local  Forest  Service  office  if  this  tree  is  threatened  by  timber  har- 
vest, road  construction,  or  other  activities." 

Just  want  to  back  up  and  show  you  where  this  tree  is.  So  once 
the  timber  is  cut,  slashed,  is  piled  up,  this  is  in  the  Wallowa  Whit- 
man Forest,  east  side.  It  is  burned  and  the  soil  is  virtually  steri- 
lized. That  makes  way  for  massive  erosion.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is  like  to  be  up  in  these  national  forests  and  see  no  topsoil.  The 
soil  condition  in  these  upper  regions  reminds  me  of  Greece,  where 
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their  forests  were  cut  down  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Oftentimes  there  are  slides  and  more  erosion. 

Those  other  forests  were  the  Olympia  National  Forest. 

This  is  the  Siuslaw  down  along  the  Oregon  coast.  And  sometimes 
entire  hillsides  give  way. 

This  creek  is  a  tributary  to  Elk  River,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
salmon  producing  rivers  in  the  Northwest.  Forty-four  thousand 
tons  of  debris  slid  down  into  this  roadway. 

And  this  was  the  belly  of  the  beast.  This  was  where  it  started. 

Now  this  is  private  lands.  But  the  sad  thing  is,  is  that  a  lot  of 
the  cutting  on  private  lands  affects  public  property  and  lands  and 
waterways.  It  scoured  out — that  particular  blowout  scoured  out 
one-quarter  mile  of  stream,  took  it  down  to  bedrock.  It  is  30  feet 
deep,  60  feet  across. 

Aiid  these  are  common.  I  just  happened  to  be  here  for  this  land- 
slide. But  they  are  very  prevalent. 

So  this  is  the  hand  we  have  been  dealt,  miles  and  miles  of  tree 
plantations,  often  on  steep,  fragile  slopes.  But  among  these  ecologi- 
cal disasters  are  islands  of  biodiversity. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  just  one  of  those.  This  is  the 
Siouxson  drainage.  It  is  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest.  It 
is  a  recovering  ecosystem.  It  was  burned  about  80  percent,  and  it 
has  recovered.  And  because  it  has  grown  back  prior  to  current  log- 
ging systems  where  there  is  clearcutting,  and  slashing,  and  burn- 
ing, and  pesticides  and  herbicides,  what  you  have  is  a  viable  eco- 
system here  with  the  components  of  a  real  live  forest. 

This  shot  was  taken  50  feet  above  the  Siouxson  River.  You  can 
count  the  rocks  from  the  hillside.  That  water  is  so  clean  and  pure. 
The  fishing  is  incredible.  People  come  from  all  over  to  experience 
the  Siouxson.  I  ran  into  dozens  of  people  on  that  trail. 

This  picture  is  taken  in  just  the  next  drainage  over.  These  frag- 
mented trees  on  the  hillside  are  visible  from  the  Siouxson.  And 
cuts  are  marching  toward  the  drainage.  It  is  areas  like  this  that 
make  H.R.  1164  so  important,  because  it  would  protect  recovering 
ecosystems  that  have  biodiversity. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  Pacific  yew  tree,  the  only  known  cure  for 
ovarian  cancer.  Part  of  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  my  best  friend 
died  of  ovarian  cancer.  This  tree  ended  up  on  slash  piles  for  dozens 
of  years  and  thought  to  be  a  weed.  We  don't  know  what  other 
medicinals  that  might  lie  in  our  national  forests. 

This  is  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest.  It  is  an  ecosystem  that  is 
100  million  years  old.  It  is  regarded  to  be,  by  some,  the  most  di- 
verse conifer  forest  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  It  has  ponderosa,  eu- 
calyptus, madrona,  Douglas-fir.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  one  out  of  every  four  trees  cut  in  the 
Northwest  is  shipped  abroad,  unprocessed,  in  the  form  of  log  ex- 
ports. This  puts  additional  pressure  on  our  natural  resources,  our 
public  lands,  to  be  cut,  to  feed  local  mills. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  scale,  you  can't  even  see  the  truck 
that  is  parked  down  there  in  the  far  left  corner  of  that  hillside. 

This  is  the  Olympic  National  Forest.  Mount  Hood  National  For- 
est. This  is  new  forestry.  Annie  Kerr  refers  to  this  as  a  kind  of 
more  gentle  rape.  They  leave  a  few  shelter  trees. 
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I  know  that  there  are  experiments  going  on.  The  Forest  Service 
has  a  few  experimental  forests.  But  we  are  running  out  of  time, 
and  the  cutting  is  continuing. 

Is  there  any  hope?  I  would  like  to  think  that  there  is.  Lots  of 
times  when  I  am  out  there  in  what  should  be  a  forest  and  there 
is  not  a  tree  in  sight  and  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  only  sound 
I  can  hear  are  buzzing  flies,  there  are  no  birds,  there  is  no  wildlife, 
some  of  these  sights  bring  me  to  my  knees. 

And  I  am  appalled,  as  a  private  citizen,  that  our  public  lands  are 
treated  in  such  a  dismal  and  disrespectful  way  and  that  we  are  los- 
ing them  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

I  do  believe  that  H.R.  1164,  if  passed,  would  help  to  maintain 
some  of  these  absolutely  precious  areas  on  our  public  lands  and 
keep  them  for  future  generations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Feryl  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Baesler.  Thank  you. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  vote,  if  you  all  heard.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  a  very  excellent  testimony. 

For  a  person  who  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  the  forest,  coming 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  States,  it  has  been  very  educational. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  vote.  Hate  to  do  this  to  you  one  more 
time;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  vote  on  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment running. 

So  we  are  in  recess. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Rose  [resuming  chair].  The  subcommittee  will  resume. 

Our  next  witness  is  Thomas  D.  Hayes,  forest  ecologist.  Univer- 
sity of  California-Berkeley, 

Mr.  Hayes. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  D.  HAYES,  FOREST  ECOLOGIST, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA-BERKELEY 

Mr.  Hayes.  My  name  is  Thomas  D.  Hayes,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

Increasingly,  urgent  need  exists  to  conserve  native  biodiversity 
within  our  Federal  forests.  Destructive  even-aged  forestry  prac- 
tices, including  clearcutting,  should  be  replaced  on  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  by  selection  management  in  order  to  achieve  sustained 
productivity,  maintain  vital  ecological  processes,  and  conserve  re- 
maining examples  of  our  Nation's  unique  natural  heritage. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  prepared  statement,  I  would  like  to 
rebut  some  of  the  previous  statements  and  testimony  presented 
this  morning.  First  of  all,  it  was  implied  that  clearcutting  is  nec- 
essary for  fire  control,  and  this  is  untrue.  The  incidence  of  fire 
should  be  reduced  with  selection  management.  This  is  because 
clearcuts  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  fine  fuels  close  to  the 
ground  early  on,  and  this  is  a  prime  component  of  fire  hazard.  Also, 
later  on  in  the  succession  the  single  species  plantations  that  de- 
velop from  clearcuts  lead  to  pest  problems  which  in  turn  lead  to 
standing  dead  trees  which  cause  an  extreme  fire  hazard. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  statements  that 
clearcutting  can  actually  increase  native  biodiversity.  These  are 
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just  not  true.  Only  the  number  of  weedy  nonforest  species  of  plants 
and  animals  increase  in  clearcuts.  This  does  not  constitute  an  in- 
crease in  native  biodiversity  of  the  forest. 

And  another  point,  there  is  talk  of  13-acre  clearcuts  in  California 
and  other  smaller  clearcuts.  Actually  small  clearcuts  are  likely  to 
be  at  least  as  damaging  as  large  ones.  This  is  because  of  the  edge 
effect.  The  edge  effect  indicates  that  the  invasive  weedy  plants  and 
other  animal  species  like  predators  of  bird  nests  will  increase  with 
small  clearcuts  because  of  the  increased  edge.  Actually  fragmenta- 
tion of  this  sort  is  the  major  reason  for  the  decline  of  song  birds 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  address  is  that  there  is  no  reason 
that  selection  management  would  increase  the  construction  of 
roads.  Skidders,  the  machinery  that  is  used  to  extract  the  cut  logs 
and  to  place  them  on  the  logging  trucks  do  not  use  new  roads.  Also, 
foresters  are  quite  adept  at  addressing  problems  such  as  reducing 
road  construction.  For  instance,  selection  harvesting  can  be 
packaged  for  coordinated  bidding  by  many  small  local  contractors. 

Then,  the  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  before  I  proceed  is 
clearcutting  does  not  mimic  fire,  windstorms  or  other  natural  dis- 
turbances as  was  alluded  to  in  earlier  testimony.  Clearcutting  re- 
moves essentially  all  of  the  structure  in  a  stand,  including  the 
large  trees,  the  logs,  the  snags,  and  other  components  of  structure 
during  harvest  and  subsequent  site  preparation.  With  natural  dis- 
turbances these  snags,  deadwood,  litter,  and  nutrients  are  left 
largely  intact.  Clearcutting  is  much  more  intense  and  a  much  more 
frequent  disturbance  than  is  ever  imposed  by  nature. 

Then  back  to  what  I  would  like  to  talk  about  now.  Essentially, 
all  the  mature  natural  forests  in  the  United  States  consist  of 
multispecies  all-aged  mosaics  characterized  by  structural  diversity. 
These  have  naturally  regenerated  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what 
is  proposed  with  selection  management. 

The  natural  heterogeneity  of  plant  species  and  communities  in 
undisturbed  forests  supports  a  great  diversity  of  forest  animals  due 
to  the  increased  types  and  seasonal  variety  of  food,  shelter,  and 
other  habitat  resources.  Scientific  research,  however,  indicates  that 
even-aged  management  destroys  this  same  native  biodiversity  for 
decades  or  possibly  forever. 

Interior  forest  species,  especially  plants  and  slow  moving  or  terri- 
torial animals  often  do  not  recover  following  even-aged  logging. 
Proof  of  the  long-term  adverse  impact  to  biodiversity  within  second- 
ary forests  following  clearcutting  is  found  in  many  published  stud- 
ies of  individual  forests  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries. 

Even  more  serious  than  these  direct  adverse  impacts  of  even- 
aged  management  is  its  indirect  impacts  on  biodiversity  through 
large-scale  habitat  fragmentation.  The  extreme  patchiness  of  forest 
habitats  following  cyclic  even-aged  management  is  the  most  recog- 
nized characteristic  of  this  management  practice  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Fragmentation  is  the  principal  threat  to  most  species  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  as  acknowledged  by  many  different  publications.  Frag- 
mentation increases  the  extinction  of  species  inhabiting  remnant 
forest  patches  as  habitat  areas  become  increasingly  isolated  and 
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colonization  sources  become  fewer  and  more  distant,  colonization  of 
these  patches  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  extinction  processes. 

Consequently,  a  net  loss  of  species  occurs  over  time  and  will  con- 
tinue until  colonization  and  extinction  rates  once  again  balance, 
but  at  a  much  lower  biodiversity. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hayes,  did  you  bring  us  a  formal  statement  that 
includes  this? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  partly  so. 

Mr.  Rose.  OK.  Wind  up  in  just  a  minute  or  so  because  your  5 
minutes  are  up,  but  you  have  been  here  very  patiently.  Just  com- 
plete it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  will  just  skip  back  to 

Mr.  Rose.  But  you  can  send  anything  you  want  for  the  record. 
The  main  thing  we  are  doing  is  putting  a  record  together,  and  get- 
ting it  published  as  quickly  as  we  can  because  this  is  quite  an  accu- 
mulation of  different  opinions,  and  we  want  to  get  that  ready  for 
the  Congress  and  the  fxill  committee  and  for  others  that  may  want 
to  study  it.  So  go  ahead  and  make  your  points  and  know  that  ev- 
erything you  want,  if  you  even  want  to  submit  additional  testimony 
within  the  next  2  weeks,  you  can.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you. 

Though  supplanted  by  large  scale  even-aged  management  in  Fed- 
eral forest  management  during  the  past  three  decades,  selection 
management  is  well  known  and  has  a  long  history  of  application. 
Currently,  used  in  private  forestry  across  the  Nation,  selection 
management  could  be  implemented  on  all  Federal  lands  with  mini- 
mal delay. 

Selection  management  best  mimics  the  natural  regenerative 
processes  within  undisturbed  forests  by  creating  openings,  which 
are  small  enough  to  maintain  the  microclimactic  and  reproductive 
influence  of  the  adjacent  mature  trees. 

Selection  management  is  economically  superior  to  even-aged 
management;  selection  management  achieves  more  complete  use  of 
growing  space  and  greater  total  production  of  timber  than  even- 
aged  management.  Selection  management  produces  higher  quality 
sawlogs  without  the  high  cost  of  site  preparation  and  planting. 

Due  to  the  smaller  size  of  individual  operations  and  the  need  to 
cover  more  area  more  frequently,  selection  management  creates 
more  job  opportunities  for  a  greater  proportion  of  the  local  commu- 
nity. Selection  management  also  allows  for  periodic  cuttings  which 
increases  the  flexibility  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  variable 
market  conditions  and  to  provide  more  continuous  income  relative 
to  even-aged  management. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  endorse  H.R.  1164.  Its  prohibition  of 
even-aged  forestry  will  conserve  native  biodiversity  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  forest  resources. 

The  proposed  alternative,  selection  management,  not  only  con- 
serves biodiversity,  but  also  has  distinct  aesthetic,  environmental, 
silvicultural,  and  economic  advantages.  Selection  management  is 
much  superior  to  even-aged  management  and  can  be  implemented 
on  all  Federal  lands. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hayes  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 
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Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 

Next  is,  Mr.  Jerry  WilHams,  engineer,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  on 
behalf  of  the  Quachita  Watch  League. 
GrO  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JERRY  WILLIAMS,  ENGINEER,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  QUACHITA  WATCH  LEAGUE 

Mr.  J.  Williams.  I  am  a  registered  professional  engineer  and 
have  25  years  experience.  Part  of  my  experience  has  been  gather- 
ing literature  and  papers  and  so  forth  to  look  at  particular  design 
problems  that  I  might  be  faced  with.  I  have  done  similar  work  in 
forest  practice  research,  in  studies,  and  my  written  statement  pro- 
vides a  lot  of  information  about  this.  In  the  case  that  has  been  in 
discussion  here  today  of  the  percent  of  cut  each  year  dedicated  to 
even-aged  management,  but  the  percent  of  cut  that  is  dedicated  to 
regenerating  the  forest  is  a  very  high  percentage  even-aged. 

Selection  and  thinning  cuts  are  not  the  damaging  cuts  that  we 
are  trying  to — hope  to  address  in  H.R.  1164.  The  profitability  of  se- 
lection cuttings  come  as  a  question.  In  selection  cutting  you  might 
not  get  as  much  money  with  each  cut,  but  if  you  accumulate  all  the 
cuts  at  least  you  have  a  forest  left  after  you  do  a  selection  cut.  You 
have  some  options.  With  even-aged  you  don't.  You  are  committed 
to  a  certain — ^you  have  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  for  70,  80  years, 
in  the  case  of  pine  in  the  Quachita  National  Forest.  There  has  been 
talk  of  natural  disaster  to  mimic  forest  regeneration. 

We  did  research  of  the  original  government  land  office  surveys, 
1820  to  1850  in  Arkansas,  and  we  did  not  find  any  recorded  evi- 
dence of  major  blowdowns  and  fire  damage.  There  was  not  a  major 
forest  regeneration  method  by  nature.  We  presently  have  320,000 
acres  of  even-aged  timber  management  in  Quachita  National  For- 
est, 130,000  acres  in  the  Ozark  National  Forest. 

I  don't  think  mother  nature's  event  would  have  been  quite  that 
unkind  to  us  since  1965.  In  a  lot  of  cases  that  is  just  an  excuse  to 
continue  some  form  of  drastic  intensive  timber  management. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  small  even-aged  cuts.  Even-aged 
cuts  when  you  are  trying  to  talk  about  the  damages  of  even-aged 
management,  well,  we  have  reduced  our  cuts,  we  have  reduced  our 
cuts.  Well,  it  is  an  admission  that  large  cuts  are  not  only  ugly,  but 
they  are  very  damaging.  The  only  case,  the  major  cases  I  have  seen 
of  small  even-aged  cuts  has  to  do  with  when  you  see  a  forest  prac- 
tice study  or  a  research  paper,  it  is  a  2  or  12-acre  clearcut. 

That  is  the  only  time  you  see  them  that  small,  in  the  Quachita 
and  Ozark  National  Forests,  most  of  our  clearcuts  are  35  to  40 
acres.  They  used  to  be  80  acres.  They  keep  reducing  them  because 
of  public  pressure  and  the  damage  they  are  causing.  These  small 
even-aged  cuts  are  not  really  representative  of  the  damage  of  a 
basin  full  of  35  or  40-acre  cuts. 

The  Forest  Service  research  admits  that  they  do  these  small  cuts 
to  ignore  the  channel  and  gully  erosion  from  the  site.  They  are 
looking  at  soil  productivity  losses.  Well,  the  stream  downstream 
doesn't  care  if  the  soil  is  organic  soil  or  subsoil  from  gully  or  chan- 
nel erosion. 

Another  major  admission  in  these  forest  practice  studies,  even 
from  these  small  sites,  is  the  fact  that  downstream,  maybe  one  of 
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the  worst  impacts  of  even-aged  timber  harvesting  is  downstream 
channel  erosion  caused  by  increased  runoff.  Forest  Service  will  tell 
you,  well,  we  don't  increase  runoff  for  100-year  floods.  Well,  what 
do  they  do  for  1  or  2-year  floods? 

The  annual  storms  that  occur  regularly,  they  are  influenced 
when  you  consider  that  even-aged  cuts  have  a  runoff  impact  win- 
dow of  10  to  17  years,  a  decreasing  amount  of  runoff.  If  you  contin- 
ually hammer  stream  systems  with  even-aged  cuts  each  year  that 
add  runoff,  you  are  impacting  the  streams. 

We  are  seeing  major  stream  damage  in  the  Quachita  National 
Forest.  We  do  not  have  the  monitoring  and  the  research  in  place 
to  say  what  we  had  25  years  ago.  They  are  starting  some  of  that 
today,  they  are  starting  with  a  destroyed  polluted  base  line,  and  it 
is  all  based  on  the  fact  that  forest  plans  say  everything  is  just  rosy 
because  we  looked  at  these  2  or  12-acre  clearcuts,  we  are  not  look- 
ing at  a  basin  full  of  40-acre  clearcuts.  That  is  primarily  the  gist 
of  my  statement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Quachita  National  Forest,  they  say  that  we 
have  eliminated  fire  and  brought  back  hardwood.  Well,  in  the  last 
few  years  we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  pine  beetle  infestations.  We  say 
they  have  brought  back  a  lot  of  pine  and  are  bringing  back  pine 
beetle  infestations.  Fire  is  just  using  an  excuse  to  eliminate  hard- 
woods, the  vegetation  management  EIS  for  the  Quachita  Ozark 
Mountains  admits  that  regular  burning  will  eventually  eliminate 
hardwoods.  They  are  pine-driven  plans  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
burning. 

The  two  forests  in  Arkansas  show  an  annual  burning  amount  of 
59,000  acres  per  year,  show  an  annual  amount  of  chemical  applica- 
tion 24,000  acres  per  year,  applied  herbicides  to  120,000  acres  to 
the  two  national  forests  in  Arkansas  since  1987. 

The  purpose  of  that  is  to  suppress  ecosystems.  The  reason  you 
have  to  suppress  ecosystems  with  even-aged  management  you  have 
such  a  jungle  of  competition  coming  back  that  you  have  to  take 
drastic  measures  to  reestablish  some  kind  of  forest. 

I  will  conclude  now.  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  summary  I  have 
given  some  of  the  justifications  in  my  written  statement  for  moving 
over  to  selection  management.  Selection  management  does  not  re- 
sult in  such  a  drastic  removal  of  forest  cover,  you  do  not  have  the 
increased  storm  runoff,  you  do  not  have  the  jungle  of  competition 
that  requires  chemicals,  you  can  manage  each  specific  little  site  on 
a  stand  for  what  is  there. 

Selection  management  will  not  allow  the  Forest  Service  to  con- 
vert over  to  even-aged  tree  farms,  to  commercial  tree  farming,  and 
so  that  in  combination  with  my  written  statement  I  think  I  have 
given  some  good  information  to  show  that  if  you  really  look  at  the 
practicality  of  Forest  Service  research's  studies,  it  is  not  at  all  ap- 
plicable to  real  world  even-aged  management  on  our  national  for- 
est, and  that  is  why  we  are  seeing  major  damage  in  Arkansas.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  stopped,  and  we  would  like  to  see  support  for 
H.R.  1164. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Williams  appears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Next  is,  Mr.  George  Myers,  a  forester  from  Clayton,  Georgia. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  T.  MYERS,  FORESTER,  CLAYTON,  GA 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  graduated  from  school  in  1950,  that  is  43  years  ago,  and  I  must 
have  been  in  a  time  warp  because  I  went  overseas,  I  did  a  selection 
cut  of  mahogany  in  Central  America,  I  did  a  selection  cut  of  ma- 
hogany in  West  African  Ghana  which  was  then  the  Gk)ld  Coast,  I 
bought  logs  and  curls  from  Ghana  west  to  the  Ivory  Coast.  They 
were  under  the  selection  management  system  mandated  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments  at  that  time. 

I  came  back  to  Liberia  where  I  ran  a  rubber  plantation  for  Fire- 
stone Plantations  Company  and  was  there  for  nearly  14  years. 
Coming  home  I  find  that  in  the  late  1960's  something  has  hap- 
pened, something  has  happened  to  the  Forest  Service.  What  are 
they  teaching  in  college? 

You  have  my  statement.  I  won't  bother  to  repeat  a  great  deal  of 
that. 

Mr.  Rose.  Gk)  ahead  and  summarize. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  will  summarize,  thank  you,  sir. 

The  summary  of  it  is  that  you  now  have  various  methods  called 
seed  tree,  shelterwoodcuts,  clearcuts,  patch-cuts,  large  group  selec- 
tion cuts,  heavy  salvage  logging,  they  are  all  clearcuts,  every  one 
of  them,  and  in  the  areas  that  I  have  traveled  I  have  watched  some 
of  the  most  mismanaged  lands  in  the  world  slide  out  to  sea. 

You  can  see  the  soils  of  Africa  40  miles  out  in  the  ocean  because 
it  is  stained  red.  Africa  is  a  d3dng  continent  because  the  farmers 
bum  and  slash,  plant  their  upland  rice,  then  move  on  within  4 
years  because  their  crop  is  no  good.  This  is  the  destruction  of  the 
value  of  the  soils. 

What  difference  is  there  now,  when  we  cry  when  we  see  what  is 
happening  in  Brazil  and  in  Africa,  and  we  are  feeding  the  starving 
people  who  can  no  longer  feed  themselves  on  areas  that  were  once 
totally  forested  and  the  American  forester  who  is  clearcutting 
where  on  any  slope  approaching  2  percent  or  more  you  have,  in  a 
4-year  period  of  time,  topsoil  destruction.  Because  of  their  pre- 
scribed bums  and  opening  massive  areas  of  the  crown  to  wind. 
Sun,  and  rain,  those  agents  will  destroy  our  topsoils. 

Erosion  causes  the  equivalent  of  1,000  140-acre  farms  to  slide 
down  the  Mississippi  River  every  year — every  normal  year,  where 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  once  planted  millions  of  trees  to  pre- 
vent soil  loss.  Where  are  these  trees  today?  They  had  to  make  room 
for  the  levees  to  keep  the  river  within  its  course.  Those  trees  are 
gone.  It  resulted  in  a  massive  loss  of  topsoil,  and  a  massive  loss 
of  protective  crown. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  of  heavy  salvage  logging. 
Heavy  salvage  logging — I  just  came  from  one  in  Rabun  County, 
Georgia.  We  are  in  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Floral 
Ridge.  Below  us  the  beech,  birch,  sugar  maples  no  longer  grow.  You 
go  into  your  southern  trees.  That  heavy  salvage  logging  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  loggers  to  remove  everything  in  that  area,  and  I  have 
seen  paint  on  the  stumps  after  a  cut. 

There  is  no  answer  except  selection  management.  It  provides  the 
only  reasonable  alternative  to  the  current  practices  on  our  national 
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public  forests;  the  return  to  true  selection  management  which  does 
not  include  fire,  herbicides,  or  remove  or  control  diverse  competi- 
tion. This  system  does  allow  the  harvest  of  mature  trees  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  lessen  roadbuilding,  provide  greater  control  of  log- 
ging procedures,  and  thus  reduce  adverse  impact  on  young  growth. 
Most  importantly,  it  will  not  change  the  nature  of  the  original  for- 
est or  its  ecosystem. 

Selection  management  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  practice,  indeed  return  to  the  primary  duty  that  I  was 
taught,  that  of  forest  protection,  while  monitoring  a  sustained  yield 
without  large-scale  crown  removal.  Logs  may  be  extracted  with  the 
least  disruption,  temporary  or  permanent  of  the  native  flora  or 
fauna.  It  will  mandate  practices  which  create  less  siltation  of  our 
forests  creeks  and  rivers  and  reduce  aquatic  kill.  It  will  reduce 
blowdown  and  greatly  lessen  the  terrible  loss  of  those  topsoils. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why  selection  management 
cannot  be  utilized  in  every  category  of  natural  forest  type. 

I  have  only  two  addenda.  You  have  a  letter  from  the  Arbor  Day 
Foundation  in  which  they  will  point  out  their  dislike  of  removing 
diversity  in  the  forests.  I  will  ask  you  to  place  that  into  your 
record. 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  objection,  it  is  made  a  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  only  other  addendum  I  have  is  something  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  here  today,  and  it  is  something  that  has,  as  I  say,  come 
down  the  pike.  It  is  called  diplodia.  Diplodia,  d-i-p-1-o-d-i-a. 

What  is  it?  How  is  it  transmitted?  Why  does  it  strike  fear  in  the 
heart  of  every  forester  who  knows  about  it?  We  know  it  is  a  disease 
that  strikes  the  hard  yellow  pines  of  the  North,  especially  the  black 
or  Austrian  pines,  and  reportedly  scotch  pine  as  well.  It  has  not 
and  perhaps  cannot  be  contained. 

From  its  origin  on  Long  Island  it  has  now  spread  to  other  areas 
of  lower  New  York  and  down  into  New  Jersey.  We  know  it  kills  yel- 
low pine.  If  we  have  the  success  with  this,  that  we  did  with  chest- 
nut blight  and  the  elm  bark  disease — Dutch  elm  disease — what  will 
we  have  left?  The  only  thing  that  protects  us  is  total  diversity,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  taking  diversity  away  from  us.  They  are 
raping  the  forest. 

Aspen  is  often  found  in  conjunction  with  boreal  jack  pine.  In  the 
Menominee  Forest,  which  is  also  part  of  my  testimony,  and  I  ask 
that  that  be  made  part  of  the  record,  I  have  heard  much  that  aspen 
cannot  be  raised — grown — except  by  clearcutting.  That  is  false. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  selection  management.  You  go  through 
and  remove  the  aspen  as  they  reach  a  particular  and  given  DBH, 
at  4V2  feet  above  ground  level — called  the  diameter  breast  high. 
That  is  the  proper  controlling  removal  factor  for  each  species  on  a 
given  site. 

Those  are  the  factors  that  have  controlled  my  forestry  and  will 
allow  us  to  protect  the  forest  crown,  selecting  those  which  are  best 
able  to  be  removed.  It  leaves  the  forest  crown  intact  for  later  har- 
vests without  the  dangers  inherent  in  clearcutting. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Myers  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 
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Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  panel  for  waiting.  I  apolo- 
gize for  this  hearing  going  on  for  such  a  long  time.  If  we  have  any 
further  questions,  we  may  send  them  to  you,  but  if  you  want  to 
provide  other  items  for  the  record,  we  will  hold  it  open  for  10  days. 
Thank  you  all,  very  much. 

Our  last  panel,  Mr.  Paul  Frey,  the  State  forester  for  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Foresters,  Washington,  DC,  to  proceed  first;  Mr.  Wayne  Brandt,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  Minnesota  Forest  Industries  and  Timber 
Producers  Association;  Mr.  Tom  Nelson,  district  resource  manager. 
Sierra  Pacific  industries,  Redding,  California;  Mr.  D.J.  [Joe]  Col- 
lins, environmental  and  technical  services  manager,  Timberlands 
Division,  Westvaco  Corporation,  Summerville,  South  Carolina;  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Dessecker,  forest  biologist,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society, 
Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Frey. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  FREY,  STATE  FORESTER,  LOUISL\NA, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  FOR- 
ESTERS 

Mr.  Frey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  you 
moving  me  up.  Hopefully  I  will  catch  that  next  flight. 

Mr.  Rose.  Let  me  say  to  you,  all  of  your  statements  and  any- 
thing you  want  to  add  to  your  statements  will  be  part  of  the  record, 
and  we  need  to  get  the  hearing  record  as  complete  as  you  want  it 
to  be.  If  you  will  give  us  the  high  points  of  your  statement,  we  will 
add  those  as  well. 

Mr.  Frey.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you,  sir. 

I  could  spend  a  good  hour  or  two  of  your  time  rebutting  much 
of  the  testimony  I  have  already  heard,  but  let  me  just  summarize, 
I  do  represent  today  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters. 
This  is  the  third  time  that  NASF  has  testified  on  Congressman 
Bryant's  proposed  legislation,  and  basically  our  position  and  con- 
cerns have  not  changed. 

We  are  concerned  about  H.R.  1164  because  public  land  manage- 
ment policies  impact  State  zmd  private  land  management  policy, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  H.R.  1164's  stated  intent  is  "to  con- 
serve native  biodiversity  and  protect  all  native  ecosystems  against 
losses  resulting  from  clearcutting  and  other  forms  of  even-age  log- 
ging on  Federal  lands." 

This  statement  is  premised  on  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
we  believe  to  be  mistaken.  One  is  that  biological  diversity  on  the 
national  forests,  and  on  American  forest  lands  in  general,  is  de- 
creasing. The  other  is  that  clearcutting  and  other  forms  of  even- 
aged  management  are  not  sound  forest  practices.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  has  any  basis  in  fact,  and  H.R.  1164  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  forest  resource  management  and  policy  that  has 
no  scientific  basis. 

NASF  is  unequivocally  opposed  to  this  bill.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
1164  would  be  irresponsible  public  policy  in  addition  to  unsound 
forest  management  policy.  It  is  not  based  on  sound  science,  and  it 
does  the  American  public  a  disservice  by  promoting  ideas  about  for- 
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estry  which  are  not  true  and  would  increase  pressure  on  States  and 
localities  to  enact  similar  laws. 

Further,  H.R.  1164  does  not  contribute  positively  to  enlightening 
the  American  public  about  the  management  of  their  resources,  and 
it  unfairly  ties  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  managing  them.  It 
sends  the  wrong  message  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

We  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  continue  examining  manage- 
ment practices  on  public  and  private  forest  lands.  Resource  man- 
agers are  professionals  and  need  to  be  guided  by  what  is  tech- 
nically and  scientifically  sound  and  by  public  input  at  the  most 
local  level. 

Gk)od  forestry  in  this  country  depends  upon  sound  policies  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  strong  support  of  good  forestry  on  State  and  pri- 
vate lands  is  essential.  This  is  not  good  public  policy  and  NASF  is 
officially  now  on  record  opposing  this  bill,  sir. 

Thank  you  much  for  your  indulgence. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Frey  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  only  have  one  question  for  you.  I  have  a  little  girl  at  home  who 
is  6  years  old.  She  has  watched  Fern  Gully  about  10  times  now. 
Now  I  am  trying  to  be  objective  and  give  everybody  an  opportunity 
to  talk  in  this  subcommittee  and  then  we  will  congeal  things,  but 
I  don't  try  to  tell  the  members  how  to  think,  but  you  understand 
the  impact  that  Fern  Gully  has  on  my  daughter  and  millions  of 
other  children  like  her,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Frey.  I  do,  and  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  comment  on  it.  If  you  want  to, 
you  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Frey.  Let's  say  that  I  would — and  this  is  a  personal  answer, 
not  an  NASF  response — ^but  I  think  that  Fern  Gully  and  some  of 
the  shows  that  have  made  national  news  media  have  done  a  dis- 
service, again,  to  the  public  by  not  looking  at  the  entire  total  pic- 
ture. 

We  have  a  number  of  conservation  education  programs  in  place 
that  we  as  an  association  support.  Project  Learning  Tree  is  one  of 
them,  and  we  are  in  fact  telling  the  schoolchildren  of  this  country 
a  little  about  it,  more  about  what  happens  in  the  real  world. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  I  am  not  criticizing,  I  am  just 
saying  that  the  battle  of  the  young  mind  is  being  waged  out  there 
or  the  intention  to  make  them  understand  a  particular  situation, 
and  I  just  want  you  to  be  aware  of  it. 

I  am  not  aware  that  an  expanded  information  base  equally  as  at- 
tractive to  watch  as  Fern  Gully  is  being  offered.  You  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

Mr.  Frey.  We  are  working  on  some  options,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  not  trying  to  stir  up  a  fight.  I  am  just  saying  that 
when  I  see  one  man  fighting — come  into  town  in  court  in  a  Cadillac 
and  the  other  one  on  a  mule,  you  understand,  I  see  a  certain  imbal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Frey.  This  doesn't  directly  answer  that  question,  but  I  got 
to  thinking  when  I  heard  some  of  these  other  professionals'  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  this  bill,  I  kind  of  liken  it,  being  a  fellow  south- 
erner, to  looking  at  this  from  another  trade,  and  let's  say  we  are 
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talking  about  eliminating  a  tool  in  a  forester's  kit,  that  tool  being 
even-aged  management.  I  don't  like  the  sound  of  a  hammer  when 
carpenters  are  building  a  home,  but  we  don't  take  the  hammer  out 
of  the  tool  bag.  We  have  to  have  a  number  of  options  there. 

Clearcutting  and  even-aged  management  has  a  visual  impact, 
and  that  is  the  big  negative.  However,  that  visual  impact,  a  young 
lady  had  some  slides  that  depicted  a  number  of  clearcuts.  We  can 
in  fact  put  together  a  collage  of  slides  that  showed  areas  that  have 
been  clearcut  as  few  as  3  and  4  years  ago,  and  to  the  untrained 
public  eye  no  one  would  have  realized  that  was  a  clearcut. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  spoke  to  the  North  Carolina  Foresters  Association 
the  other  day  in  Wilmington,  I  didn't  talk  about  this,  but  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  great  valley  of  diversity  that  exists  on  this  issue.  And 
I  am  just  saying  Fern  Gully  and  Tales  of  a  Forest  and  other  things 
that  our  children  are  watching  today  are  very  beautiful  and  com- 
pelling, and  if  there  is  something  left  out  of  them  that  you  think 
young  people  should  be  also  aware  of,  they  ain't  getting  it  today, 
that  is  all  I  am  saying. 

I  am  not  choosing  sides,  I  am  just  saying  they  ain't  getting  it. 
Somebody  else  is  providing  the  information,  and  you  may  be  ex- 
cused, and  good  luck  getting  home. 

Mr.  Frey.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you. 

Next  is,  Mr.  Wa3aie  Brandt,  executive  vice  president,  Minnesota 
Forest  Industries  and  Timber  Producers  Association  of  Duluth. 

STATEMENT  OF  WAYNE  E.  BRANDT,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  AND  TIMBER  PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Brandt.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Rose. 

I,  too,  will  be  brief.  I  do  have  a  tape  which  I  would  be  willing 
to  send  you  that  may  not  be  as  attractive  as  Fern  Gully  is,  but  it 
has  talking  deer  on  it  and  a  voyager  and  talks  about  some  of  those 
issues,  and  we  will  send  it  along  for  your  6-year-old.  My  5-year-old 
likes  it. 

Briefly,  Minnesota  Forest  Industries  represents  primary  manu- 
facturers of  forest  products.  Timber  Producers  Association  rep- 
resents loggers  from  throughout  the  State,  some  of  whom  operate 
in  tree  species  where  selection  logging  is  appropriate,  and  some  of 
the  fine  hardwoods  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  and  many 
of  whom  are  involved  in  the  management  and  clearcutting  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

You  have  heard  plenty  of  rhetoric  today  and  you  have  my  written 
statement.  Clearcutting  isn't  good,  it  isn't  bad.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Frey 
said,  it  is  one  of  the  tools  that  is  in  there.  In  my  State  we  happen 
to  have  a  lot  of  species  that  grow — that  are  best  suited  to 
clearcutting  because  of  their  shade  and  tolerance,  and  the  need  to 
get  the  direct  sunlight  down  on  them. 

You  have  heard  plenty  on  silviculture.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
that.  One  of  the  things  that  may  be  a  little  different  in  Minnesota 
that  we  haven't  heard  today,  it  does  relate  to  aspen,  we  have 
talked  a  bit  about  aspen,  aspen  regenerates  naturally.  Once  it  gets 
opened  up,  it  suckers  and  sprouts  from  the  roots  and  the  stumps. 
I  am  not  a  real  tall  fellow,  but  a  couple  of  years,  2  years  after  you 
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go  back  to  an  aspen  stand  it  is  going  to  be  up  over  my  head  height. 
It  grows  quite  rapidly  and  quite  vigorously. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  said  today  about  diversity  in  the 
forests  with  the  different  trees.  Minnesota  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
pleting a  very  comprehensive  study  that  was  alluded  to  earlier.  It 
has  been  a  4-year  process.  The  State  has  spent  $1  million  on  it. 
They  have  had  some  60  scientists  produce  5,000  pages  of  analysis. 

One  of  the  issues  that  was  extensively  looked  at  was  the  com- 
position and  the  diversity,  if  you  will,  within  the  tree  species  in  be- 
tween the  stands  here  in  Minnesota  and  where  they  are  apt  to  be 
going  in  the  future. 

That  study  concludes  that  it  cannot  predict — does  not  predict 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  loss  of  that  diversity,  either  within 
the  stands,  or  between  the  stands,  between  different  types  of  spe- 
cies. And  it  was  studied  very  extensively,  primarily  by  the  aca- 
demic staff  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

That  is  not  a  surprising  conclusion  to  us.  It  tracks  with  addi- 
tional data  and  studies  that  have  been  done  by  the  Minnesota  DNR 
over  time,  particularly  on  aspen.  Aspen  is  as  it  naturally  occurs 
contains  about  30  percent  other  types  of  trees  within  the  stand. 

What  the  DNR  has  found  in  its  research  is  that  after  those 
stands  are  harvested  and  get  up  to  the  age  of  about  20  years,  that 
they  too  then  contain  about  30  percent  of  other  species  of  trees. 

I  think  that  as  we  looked  at  and  studied  these  issues  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  the  issue  for  diversity  has  been  primarily — it  has 
been  primarily  of  those  concern,  is  the  issue  of  forest  land  conver- 
sion, allowing  forests  to  be  taken  out  of  a  forested  state  and  cleared 
and  converted  to  other  uses.  That  is  not  forest  management  and 
that  is  not  clearcutting.  Those  stands,  when  they  are  harvested, 
need  to  be  regenerated.  In  my  State,  they  are. 

But  the  greater  concern  is  allowing  forests  to  be  put  into  other 
uses.  One  issue  that  is  of  concern  to  many  loggers  that  hasn't  been 
mentioned  yet  today  and  is  not  in  my  written  statement  is  the 
issue  of  safety. 

The  industry,  the  logging  industry,  has  put  a  fair  amount  of  time 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  money  into  getting  loggers  off  of  the 
ground.  It  is  inherently  much  more  dangerous  for  loggers  to  be  on 
the  ground  with  chain  saws  harvesting  individual  trees  as  opposed 
to  being  in  the  cab  of  a  mechanized  feller. 

So  if  H.R.  1164  were  to  be  passed  and  all  the  loggers  were  re- 
quired to  be  out  on  the  ground  with  chain  saws  as  opposed  to  in 
protective  equipment,  the  incidence  of  injuries  in  the  logging  com- 
munity, my  guess  is,  is  going  to  go  up  very  substantially.  That  is 
a  big  concern  to  my  members. 

Couple  of  wildlife  topics.  And  Mr.  Dessecker  is  here  to  speak  to 
grouse.  But  in  Minnesota,  the  only  large,  what  we  call  large 
clearcuts,  are  done  for  management  for  moose,  to  provide — and  I 
am  no  wildlife  biologist,  and  I  don't  really  understand  why  moose 
like  the  big  areas,  but  they  do. 

So  on  one  of  the  national  forests  in  Minnesota,  they  actually  do 
some  harvests  that  are  up  to  200  acres  to  provide  the  habitat  that 
those  moose  want. 
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Another  wildlife  concern  relating  to  H.R.  1164  in  Minnesota  has 
to  do  with  one  of  our  threatened  species,  which  is  a  federally  listed 
threatened  species  in  Minnesota,  the  timber  wolf. 

The  recovery  plan  for  the  timber  wolf,  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  has  led  to  substantial  increases  in  wolf  populations  to 
where  packs  are  now  beginning  to  move  outside  of  their  range  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  into  other  States,  the  prescriptions  in 
the  recovery  plan  for  the  wolf  are  twofold:  one,  to  ensure  that  there 
are  low  human  densities.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  been  to  northern 
Minnesota,  but  we  have  fairly  low  human  densities  in  northern 
Minnesota.  So  that  is  not  a  large  problem. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  plan  that  we  can  actually  affect  is  to 
provide  the  habitat  for  what  the  wolves  eat.  And  what  the  wolves 
eat  are  deer  and  moose.  And  the  way  the  recovery  plan  requires 
certain  forest  lands,  and  particularly  national  forest  lands  to  be 
managed,  is  to  provide  the  habitat  for  white-tailed  deer,  which  is 
done  through  clearcutting  aspen  so  that  the  wolves  can  have  some- 
thing to  eat. 

It  is  a  pretty  simple  equation,  but  it  has  been  very  successful  in 
maintaining  and  providing  the  opportunity  for  the  timber  wolves  to 
recover. 

Finally,  on  the  overall  topic  of  ecosystem  management,  which  you 
asked  to  be  touched  on  a  little  bit,  I  don't  know  that  any  of  us  can 
define  where  the  Forest  Service  or  anyone  else  is  going  with  eco- 
system management.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  science  is  well  enough 
developed.  But  my  sense  of  it  is  that  we  are  looking  at  operations 
that  are  a  little  lighter  on  the  land,  that  what  we  are  looking  at 
could  do  some  things  more  of  an  interdisciplinary  fashion,  to  pro- 
vide more  multiple  resource  management  regimes,  that  we  are 
looking  at  desired  future  conditions,  where  ought  the  forests  be 
heading  for  what  is  good  for  the  forest,  and  that  we  are  looking  at 
area  controls  versus  volume  targets  or  outputs. 

That  essentially  describes  the  way  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resource  has  been  managing  their  lands  in  Minnesota  for 
quite  some  time. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brandt  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  what  you  had  to  say.  Just 
make  sure  our  record  reflects  all  the  points  you  want  us  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  full  committee  and  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Thank  you. 

Next  is,  Mr.  Tom  Nelson,  resource  manager,  Sierra  Pacific  Indus- 
tries. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  NELSON,  DISTRICT  RESOURCE 
MANAGER,  SIERRA  PACIFIC  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  would  like  to  talk  about  four  points  which  are  not  in 
here  which  I  jotted  down  through  the  day  today,  three  of  which  are 
not  in  my  statement  and  one  of  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
somewhat,  based  on  some  of  the  things  I  heard  here  today. 

I  represent  a  company  that  is  the  largest  landowner,  timberland 
owner  in  the  State  of  California.  We  are  also  the  largest  purchaser 
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of  Federal  logs  in  the  State  of  California.  So  it  puts  us  in  somewhat 
of  a  unique  position. 

A  couple  of  the  things  that  I  heard  today  that  I  wanted  to  maybe 
hopefully  clarify  and  tie  in  with  some  of  the  things  that  Wayne  just 
said. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  today  whether  clearcutting  is  bad  and  se- 
lection is  good,  if  that  was  your  particular  point  of  view,  or  vice 
versa,  if  selection  is  bad,  clearcutting  is  good.  I  think  that  whole 
philosophy  or  that  whole  issue  and  H.R.  1164,  in  general,  really 
misses  the  mark  on  that  point.  That  really  isn't  the  issue  here, 
whether  one  system  is  better  than  another. 

The  real  issue  here  should  be  biodiversity.  And  in  order  to 
achieve  biodiversity,  whatever  you  set  for  those  objectives,  we  need 
to  determine  what  is  the  mix  of  different  systems  to  achieve  that. 
And  I  haven't  heard  very  much  talk  about  achieving  the  objectives 
of  biodiversity  but  more  the  classical  arguments  of  this  system  is 
right  and  this  system  is  wrong.  So  I  wanted  to  reiterate  that  a  lit- 
tle bit. 

The  second  thing  was  that  it  is  really  odd  for  me  to  sit  in  this 
room  and  write  silvicultural  prescriptions.  In  addition  to  my  other 
duties,  I  sit  on  the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry.  I  was  ap- 
pointed there  2  years  ago  by  Gk)vernor  Wilson. 

And  what  we  generally  do  is  make  regulations  for  private  forest 
practices.  One  thing  I  learned  very  quickly  was  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  diversity  within  the  State  of  California. 

Now  magnify  that  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  to  me  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  sit  in  here  and  do  what  this 
bill  is  trying  to  do,  set  a  site-specific  silvicultural  prescription  for 
an  entire  continent. 

So  I  wanted  to  bring  that  up,  too. 

And  a  third  thing  which  has  also  been  kind  of  watered  down  a 
little  bit  today,  we  keep  talking  about  clearcutting  and  how  this  bill 
will  have  certain  effects  on  certain  ecological  principles  based  on 
clearcutting.  And  when  you  say  the  word  "clearcut,"  everyone  in 
this  room,  no  matter  what  your  particular  position  on  the  environ- 
ment is,  has  a  mental  picture. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  understands,  this  bill  does  not 
just  cover  clearcutting  and  that  mental  image.  It  covers  a  lot  of 
other  even-age  systems. 

And  I  bring  that  up  because,  in  a  lot  of  cases,  a  clearcut  is  objec- 
tionable to  certain  parts  of  the  public  based  on  aesthetics  or  some 
loss  in  biological  diversity  or  some  other  reason. 

One  way  that  we  have  found  to  be  very  successful  in  mitigating 
some  of  those  concerns  is  to  use  another  system  to  achieve  the 
same  thing.  However,  in  a  lot  of  cases  that  is  an  even-aged  system, 
it  may  be  a  shelterwood  system,  it  may  be  a  seed  tree  system.  But 
this  bill  would,  in  effect,  take  away  that  very  mitigation  factor 
which  I  thought  we  were  using  in  quite  a  sensible  fashion. 

So  I  wanted  to  bring  up  the  fact  that  we  are  not  simply  talking 
about  clearcutting  and  the  mud  flows  that  I  heard  about  and  every- 
thing else.  We  are  talking  about  all  even-aged  management. 

And  finally,  the  last  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  when  you  get 
into  biological  diversity,  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  hearing  like  this 
to  equate  biodiversity  with  old  growth  or  preservation.  And  that  is 
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not  a  common  definition  of  biological  diversity.  It  includes  all  types 
of  serial  stages,  including  early  serial  stages. 

To  give  you  an  example,  on  our  property  we  have  over  400  spe- 
cies of  wildlife.  There  is  only  a  handful  that  require  an  older  serial 
stage,  and  even  those  are  questionable,  that  require  an  older  serial 
stage  of  vegetation. 

So  it  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  to  preserve  the  majority 
of  this  Federal  land  for  a  handful  of  species  when  the  other  80,  90 
percent  of  the  species  are  going  to  have  to  go  find  a  home  on  15 
percent  of  the  land. 

So  I  wanted  to  bring  that  part  up,  too.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nelson  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  So  just  to  emphasize,  probably  your  main  point  to  say 
in  one  bill  that  even-aged  management  is  outlawed  for  the  whole 
country,  you  think  is,  what,  a  little  naive  as  a  cultural  practice  that 
would 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  I  don't  know  if  I  would  say  it  is  naive.  I  don't 
think  it  is  very  prudent  to  ignore  the  regional  differences  that  you 
would  be  ignoring  by  doing  this. 

As  a  person  who  does  public  policy  on  a  State  basis,  the  test  for 
me  is  always,  if  I  can  think  of  a  reason  that  makes  sense  bio- 
logically as  a  forester,  then  I  cannot,  in  all  good  conscience,  write 
or  vote  for  a  regulation  which  would  preclude  that.  And  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  you  would  do  with  H.R.  1164.  You  could  be 
precluding  a  sound  silvicultural  practice  in  one  area  of  the  country 
for  no  reason.  And  I  don't  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rose.  Next  is,  Mr.  Joe  Collins,  environmental  and  technical 
services  manager,  timberlands  division,  Westvaco  Corporation, 
Summerville,  South  Carolina. 

Go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.J.  [JOE]  COLLINS,  ENVmONMENTAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER,  TIMBERLANDS  DIVISION, 
WESTVACO  CORP. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  grew  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in 
West  Virginia,  and  have  32  years  of  forestry  experience  in  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 

Westvaco  purchases  timber  from  the  George  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Monongahela,  Shawnee,  and  the  Francis  Marion  National  For- 
ests to  supplement  wood  supplies  produced  on  our  company  lands 
and  on  other  private  Isinds. 

We  also  rely  on  wood  and  bark  residues  generated  by  sawmills 
who  purchase  from  these  same  national  forests.  In  June  of  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  honored  Westvaco  with  a 
prestigious  national  wetlands  conservation  award. 

We  received  a  similar  award  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  our  general  forestry  management  practices. 
These  and  other  awards  recognize  the  creative  and  sensitive  man- 
agement practices  that  we  use  on  our  own  timberlands. 
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I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  how  some  of  the  practices  prohib- 
ited by  H.R.  1164  are  essential  to  meet  our  resource  management 
goals. 

The  bill's  blanket  elimination  of  even-age  management  fails  to 
recognize  the  unique  local  conditions  and  site  requirements  nec- 
essary to  provide  habitat  and  to  produce  needed  wood  products. 
Many  tree  species  of  economic  importance  to  this  country  can  only 
be  produced  by  utilizing  even-age  management  techniques. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  wildlife  management  efforts  in  this 
country  have  also  relied  on  even-age  forest  management.  Arbitrar- 
ily, eliminating  clearcutting  and  other  even-age  practices  as  an  ac- 
ceptable forest  management  practice  on  national  forests  and  other 
Federal  lands  will  result  in  significant  productivity  losses  for  both 
timber  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Westvaco  Corporation  employs  clearcutting  and  other  even-age 
management  techniques  on  our  own  lands,  and  on  lands  of  our  co- 
operative forest  management  partners,  when  necessary  to  achieve 
stewardship  goals.  We  also  utilize  uneven-age  techniques  in  situa- 
tions where  that  is  appropriate,  particularly  in  the  high-value  Ap- 
palachian hardwood  forests  in  West  Virginia. 

In  other  conditions,  even-age  management  is  the  only  way  to  eco- 
nomically produce  southern  pine  and  other  important  species. 

Many  of  the  highly  valuable  species  on  which  we  depend  for  the 
raw  materials  for  the  housing  and  construction  industries  in  this 
country  depend  on  economical  production  of  species  which  can  only 
be  produced  at  the  necessary  levels  by  using  intensive  even-age 
management  techniques. 

Failure  to  meet  our  raw  material  demands  domestically  will  re- 
sult in  increased  imports  from  other  countries,  although  most  of 
the  world  lags  far  behind  the  United  States  in  the  practice  of  envi- 
ronmentally sound  forestry. 

Even-age  conditions  also  have  been  highly  effective  in  promoting 
increases  in  the  population  of  many  forest-dwelling  wildlife  species, 
including  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey,  white-tail  deer,  elk,  and  some 
species  of  neotropical  migratory  birds. 

Even-age  management  provides  an  indispensable  tool  for  manag- 
ing for  endangered  species. 

Even-age  management  techniques  can  be  compatible  with  the 
protection  of  threatened  and  endangered  species,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples exist  across  this  country  on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  protecting  and  increasing  popu- 
lations of  the  southern  bald  eagle  and  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
in  our  southern  holdings. 

Biodiversity  in  the  landscape  will  best  be  obtained  when  land 
and  resource  managers  have  the  option  to  use  the  most  appropriate 
techniques  to  meet  local  situations.  The  combination  of  even-age 
and  uneven-age  techniques,  without  doubt,  will  result  in  the  great- 
est diversity. 

In  addition  to  meeting  biodiversity  goals,  these  tools  are  needed 
to  ensure  forest  health.  For  example,  clearcutting  is  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  to  recover  particularly  susceptible  stands  of  mature  hard- 
wood trees  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  gypsy  moth  advances  and  to 
slow  the  insect  spread.  Similarly,  it  is  essential  for  treating  stands 
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now  affected  by  the  southern  pine  beetle.  Both  the  gypsy  moth  and 
southern  pine  beetle  remain  at  epidemic  levels  in  Virginia  today. 

The  Forest  Service  has  reassessed  the  application  of  clearcutting 
in  the  national  forests.  The  number  of  acres  clearcut  annually  has 
been  greatly  reduced  over  the  past  5  years  and  a  new  direction  was 
issued  last  year  to  reinforce  this  trend. 

In  1987,  the  southern  region  clearcut  over  105,000  acres.  By 
1989,  this  level  had  fallen  to  just  over  67,000  acres  and,  by  1991, 
to  38,000  acres. 

Additional  legislation  is  unnecessary  to  ensure  these  trends  con- 
tinue. H.R.  1164  represents  prescriptive  legislation  which  will  only 
confound  ecosystem  management  efforts  by  professional  managers. 

H.R.  1164  ignores  local  conditions  and  forest  management  goals 
and  will  prohibit  the  very  tools  land  managers  must  have  to  en- 
hance diversity. 

Clearcutting  and  other  even-age  methods  have  an  important 
place  in  forest  management.  Given  the  shortcomings  in  the  bill  and 
our  experience  in  forest  practices,  we  at  Westvaco  Corporation 
must  view  H.R.  1164  as  merely  another  extreme  preservation  tool 
to  remove  timber  harvesting  from  the  national  forests. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  reject  H.R.  1164. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Collins  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  other  day,  I  was  in  my  congressional  district,  which  has  no 
public  forests  but  has  a  lot  of  company-owned  forests,  and  the 
International  Paper  Company  people  were  showing  me  some  wet- 
land-type problems  that  they  were  having  in  ditches  and  so  forth. 
We  went  by  an  area,  and  one  of  the  foresters  said,  now,  these  are 
our  trees  here;  but  they  are  not  planted  in  rows  here,  because — ^but 
they  are  over  behind  it,  because  we  determined  that  the  public  was 
offended  by  going  through  a  forest  that  we  owned  and  to  see  the 
trees  growing  in  rows. 

Now  do  you  have  any  reaction  to  that?  Is  that  similar  to  things 
that  you  have  found? 

I  am  talking  about  in  your  private  areas. 

Mr.  Collins.  We  have  had  similar  experience.  We  treat  some 
particularly  sensitive  sites  in  the  same  way.  As  the  pictures 
showed  earlier  today  depict,  clearcutting  is  not  a  particularly  pleas- 
ing sight  when  it  is  initially  done. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  clearcut.  Just  the  cultivation 
of  the  trees  in  a  row  like  com  rows. 

Mr.  Collins.  People  object  to  that  as  well.  They  don't  think  that 
it  looks  particularly  natural. 

We  also  leave  what  we  call  buffer  strips  adjacent  to  a  lot  of  well- 
traveled  roads  just  to  soften  the  impact  of  that  kind  of  situation. 

There  is  nothing  to  hide,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  planting 
trees  in  rows.  Some  people  in  the  public  just  don't  like  to  see  them 
planted  that  way. 

Mr.  Rose.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Anjrthing  else  you  want  to  submit  for  the  record,  please  do  within 
the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rose.  Next  is  Mr.  Daniel  Dessecker,  forest  biologist,  Ruffed 
Grouse  Society,  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
Go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  R.  DESSECKER,  FOREST  BIOLOGIST, 

RUFFED  GROUSE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Dessecker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  a  biologist  who  specializes  in  the  ecology  of  forest  wildlife,  I 
am  adamantly  opposed  to  H.R.  1164.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
that. 

This  bill  would  have  a  serous  negative  impact  on  the  ability  of 
forest  resource  management  professionals  to  maintain  critical  com- 
ponents of  various  forest  ecosystems. 

The  term  "biodiversity"  used  in  the  title  of  this  bill  is  one  that 
has  been  used  and  misused  about  as  much  as  was  the  term 
"change"  during  the  1992  Presidential  election. 

Biodiversity  is  more  than  simply  big  trees  and  mature  forests.  No 
one,  no  one  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  forest  ecology,  would 
ever  suggest  that  even-age  forest  management  and  specifically 
clearcutting  is  always  appropriate. 

And,  likewise,  no  one  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  forest 
ecology  would  ever  suggest  that  even-age  management,  specifically 
clearcutting,  is  always  inappropriate. 

And  as  we  have  heard  on  numerous  occasions  today,  forest  dis- 
turbance is  a  component  of  forest  ecology.  Pitch  pine  in  the  East, 
jack  pine  in  the  Midwest,  lodgepole  pine  in  the  West,  aspen  across 
the  country:  These  communities  will  cease  to  exist  as  components 
of  functional  ecosystems  on  properties  where  even-age  management 
is  precluded.  That,  sir,  is  basic  forest  ecology.  Failure  to  recognize 
this  is  due  either  to  a  lack  of  understanding  or  a  lack  of  objectivity. 

As  a  forest  biologist  who  has  spent  a  fair  amount  of  my  past  ex- 
perience dealing  with  forest  songbirds,  I  get  a  little  bit  incensed 
when  individuals  hold  up  neotropical  migrants  as  proof  positive 
that  every  time  you  harvest  the  forest  you  are  damaging  that  com- 
ponent of  our  forest  wildlife. 

Sir,  40  percent  of  the  neotropical  migrants  that  are  currently  un- 
dergoing significant  population  declines  require  young  forest  habi- 
tats. And  that  is  specifically  because  we  are  seeing  a  decline  in 
young  forest  habitats  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States. 

I  have  tables  in  my  written  testimony,  documenting  those  facts; 
and  they  are  referenced — the  appropriate  scientific  citations  ref- 
erence these  data. 

You  had  mentioned  Fern  Gully.  I,  too,  have  a  7-year-old  little 
girl.  We  watched  that  show  one  time  together.  And  that  is  not 
going  to  be  played  on  my  television  any  more.  It  is  a  perception 
problem.  It  is  not  a  biological  problem. 

Mr.  Rose.  You  understand,  I  am  not  speaking  against  the  first 
amendment  or  free — I  am  just  pointing  out  a  particular — and  your 
children  and  my  children  are  irrelevant  to  this  discussion, 

Mr.  Dessecker.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Rose.  No.  Our  children  are  because  we  could  train  them  to 
start  chain  saws  at  seven  if  we  wanted  to.  You  understand.  That 
is  beside  the  point. 
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It  is  the  country,  it  is  the  children  of  the  country  are  seeing  this 
beautiful  story  that  is  very  appealing.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the 
merits  of  it.  I  am  just  sajdng  that  if  it  leaves  something  out,  and 
from  the  perspectives  in  here,  it  is  not  the  full  story. 

Mr.  Dessecker.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  am  not  criticizing  it. 

Mr.  Dessecker.  I  will  criticize  it. 

Mr.  Rose.  It  is  your  right  to  do.  The  full  picture  is  not  there.  And 
I  doubt  that  Warner — I  doubt  that  Disney  is  going  to  let  you 
put 

Mr.  Dessecker.  Disney  doesn't  like  chain  saws  either,  I  suspect. 

Mr.  Rose.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  reach  that  conclusion.  I  am 
not  trying  to  set  up  another  fight  for  us  to  get  in  here. 

But  I  am  sajdng  the  battle  of  perceptions  about  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  forest  environment  is  being  not  only  guided  by  what 
the  media  says,  not  only  by  a  lot  of  information,  I  will  be  blunt 
with  you.  I  don't  think  the  quality  of  the  information  from  the  for- 
est industry  is  anywhere  close  to  as  good  as  the  pictures.  OK?  I  am 
not  calling  it  necessarily  the  total  correct  picture,  but  the  pictures 
that  are  coming  from  the  environmental  community  that  has  a 
right  for  their  concerns. 

In  other  words,  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Holljrwood 
and  the  filmmakers,  and  you  haven't.  And  I  am  not  criticizing  you 
for  it.  I  could  observe  that  you  got  more  hair  than  he  does,  but  he 
has  more  hair  than  both  of  you.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical.  I 
am  just  making  an  observation.  He  uses  his  hormones  in  other 
ways.  They  all  grow  hair.  I  am  not  tr3dng  to  pick  a  fight.  I  just 
want  you  all  to  get  sensitive  to  this  information  flow  that  is  going 
out. 

Now  I  took  some  of  your  time  so  you  keep  on  talking. 

Mr.  Dessecker.  Sir,  we  are  indeed  very  sensitive  to  that  percep- 
tion. And  that  perception  is  understandable  when  you  realize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  increasingly  urban  society. 

As  Leopold  said,  the  biggest  problem  in  not  growing  up  on  a  farm 
is  that  people  honestly  believe  that  heat  comes  from  a  furnace  and 
food  comes  from  a  grocery  store. 

We've  got  to  get  people  to  understand  forest  ecology  and  the  for- 
est industry,  the  hook  and  bullet  groups,  so  to  speak.  The  conserva- 
tion organizations,  we  have  done  a  pretty  lousy  job.  We  are  one  ele- 
ment of  an  environmental  contingent.  And  our  element,  our  spec- 
trum, people  from  our  end  of  the  spectrum,  haven't  done  our  job, 
no  question  at  all. 

Public  land  managers  today  are  striving  to  initiate  philosophies 
on  public  lands  that  are  consistent  with  ecological  processes.  And 
the  Forest  Service  has  called  it  ecosystems  management.  That  is  a 
goal  that  we  must  strive  to  attain. 

But  I  think  it  is  critical,  sir,  that  when  we  strive  to  attain 
ecosystems  management,  we  recognize  that,  as  we  provide  direction 
to  our  resource  managers,  as  we  measure  their  accomplishments, 
we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  manage,  nor  can  we  monitor,  an 
ecosystem. 

We  can  manage  ecosystem  components  and  we  can  monitor  eco- 
system components,  but  we  cannot  manage  an  ecosystem.  It  simply 
won't  work.  And  that  is  where  forest  resource  professionals  can  in- 
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deed  enter  into  the  equation,  because  we  have  experience  manag- 
ing those  components. 

I  am  going  to  summarize,  sir,  very  quickly.  Secretary  Espy  at  the 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference  in 
March,  here  in  Washington,  stated  that  sound  policy  must  be  based 
on  sound  science. 

H.R.  1164  and  any  similar  attempt  to  preclude  ecologically  justi- 
fied management  options  is  rooted  in  bad  science  and  would  make 
bad  policy. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dessecker  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Rose.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here  today  and 
for  your  patience.  This  is  an  important  record  that  we  are  putting 
together.  I  realize  it  has  been  done  before.  But  there  are  106  new 
freshman  around  here  that  have  never  been  exposed  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  this  particular  issue  before  in  this  Congress.  And 
we  think  this  will  be  an  important  record  for  this  debate. 

Any  comments  from  any  of  you? 

Hearing  none,  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to  re- 
convene, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  Bryant 
Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

October  28,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you  for  scheduling  today's  hearing  and  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  very  important  issue  of  even-age 
management  pending  before  this  Subcommittee. 

The  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993  has 
77  cosponsors. 

I  want  to  start  by  saying  that  this  bill  does  not  deal  with  whether 
to  harvest  timber  on  public  lands  but  how  to  harvest. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about  the  Forest  Service 
practice  of  clearcutting  in  our  national  forests.   The  Forest  Service 
is  conducting  even-age  management  (clearcutting  and  its  variants)  on 
the  vast  majority  of  the  57  million  acres  of  available  commercial 
timberland  in  our  national  forests,  as  well  as  on  other  federally- 
owned  forests. 

Under  even-age  management,  logger  clear  timber  from  a  site,  bulldoze 
the  non-harvestable  vegetation,  scrape  the  soil  bare,  and  replace  the 
native  biodiversity  with  a  croop  of  commercial  tree  species.   The 
result  is  that  logging  plantations  replace  the  biological  diversity  of 
our  native  forests,  eliminating  habitat  for  forest  wildlife  and 
destroying  recreational  opportunities. 

Clearcutting  and  the  devastation  that  results  from  it  are  not 
necessary  for  harvesting  timber.   Under  the  environmentally  preferable 
selection  management  system,  harvesters  mark  individual  trees  scattered 
throughout  an  area  and  cut  them  for  sale  or  culling,  leaving  an  ever- 
improving  stand  to  regenerate  new  trees  naturally  in  openings  created 
by  the  cuts. 

Selection  management  is  used  by  private  foresters  from  coast  to 
coast,  for  economic  reasons  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  natural  forest. 
According  to  forester  Bill  Carroll,  the  Forest  Service  could  abandon 
clearcutting  and  shift  to  the  selection  system  within  a  few  months. 

In  19  76,  Congress  passed  the  National  Forest  Management  Act, 
limiting  clearcutting  to  situations  when  it  is  "determined  to  be  the 
optimum  method,"  and  other  even-age  cuts  to  when  "appropriate."   The 
Forest  Service  has  taken  advantage  of  such  discretionary  language  in 
NFMA  and  continued  rampant  clearcutting  and  even-age  cuts  in  most 
national  forests. 

The  environmental  eveils  of  even-age  management  include  soil  losses 
several  times  worse  than  under  selection  management,  with  nutrient 
losses  sometimes  twenty  times  as  bad;  sedimentation  of  streams,  causing 
flooding  and  decimation  of  aquatic  life;  devastation  of  native 
biversity;  drastic  impairment  of  recreational  values;  increase  of 
susceptibility  to  insects'  disease,  and  acid  rain;  blowdowns  of  trees 
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along  the  edges  of  clearcut  sites  and  within  seed  tree  and  shelterwood 
cuts;  and  worsening  of  the  greenhouse  effect  by  reducing  carbon- 
storing,  woody  biomass  for  years  after  logging  and  by  reducing  the 
capacity  of  soil  to  hold  carbon. 

Forest  Service  researchers  have  reported  that  selection  management 
is  more  cost  efficient  and  enjoys  a  higher  benefit/cost  ratio  than 
even-age  management  (1985  Crossett  study,  Arkansas)  .   It  avoids  the 
high  costs  of  site  preparation  and  planting  and  produces  a  higher 
quantity  and  quality  of  sawlogs.   Because  this  legislation  does  not 
attempt  to  limit  loggings  on  federal  lands,  the  agencies  managing 
federal  lands  remain  eligible  to  log  as  much  timber  under  selection 
management  as  under  even -age.   There  would  be  no  negative  impact  on 
jobs  dependent  on  federal  timber.   And,  according  to  expert  testimony 
submitted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Power,  Chairman  of  the  Economics  Department  at 
the  University  of  Montana  included  in  my  written  statement,  the 
provision  of  H.R.  1164  banning  roads  in  current  roadless  areas  would 
have  "m.inimal  impact  on  jobs,  locally  or  nationally." 

On  June  4,  1992,  after  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Forests, 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  1991  bill  to  ban 
even-age  logging.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Dale  Robertson  issued  a 
directive  to  reduce  clearcutting  by  70%.   The  Forest  Service  made  a  big 
fanfare  over  this  purported  response  to  public  objections.   But  the 
directive  specifically  permitted  continued  use  of  seed  tree, 
shelterwood,  and  other  variations  of  even-age  logging.   The  Chief 
labeled  the  move  "ecosystem  management."   You  can  put  pearls  on  a  hog, 
but  it's  still  a  pig. 

So  how  did  regional  forest  service  foresters  respond?  Where  they 
made  any  reductions  in  clearcutting  at  all,  they  merely  shifted  to  seed 
tree,  shelterwood,  heavy  salvage,  large-group  selection,  openings  for 
deer,  and  other  forms  of  even-age  logging  --  all  merely  two- stage 
clearcuts  and  just  as  destructive  to  our  environment.   To  be  fair,  here 
and  there,  some  districts  announced  real  changes  --  a  tiny  fraction  of 
true  selection  management. 

A  survey  by  the  Forest  Reform  Network  verified  what  I  am  saying. 

The  Forest  Service's  new  policy  of  ecosystem  management  sounds 
great  on  paper  and  in  agency  testimony  to  Congress.   But  on  the  ground, 
in  the  forests,  it  is  nothing  but  window-dressing.   Words  alone  do  not 
a  policy  make.   It  is  just  one  more  effort  by  federal  bureaucrats  to 
make  Congress  believe  that  they  are  turning  over  a  new  leaf.   The 
agency  wants  to  avoid  any  reform  with  teeth  in  it.   In  a  statement 
attached  to  my  testimony,  retired  Forest  Service  District  Ranger  Bob 
Padgett  gives  his  opinion  that  the  Service  won't  stop  even-age 
management  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  Congress  or  the  courts. 
The  agency  got  its  chance  with  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976,  which  allowed  considerable  agency  discretion.   The  Forest  Service 
has  long  abused  that  discretion.   The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse  once  and  for  all. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Robert  F. 
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Mueller,  attached  to  my  written  statement,  which  confirms  many  of  the 
points  I've  been  making  including  Padgett's  assrtion  that  legislation 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  Forest  Service  from  inappropriate  clearcuts. 

In  recent  decades  the  Forest  Service  has  depleted  this  country's 
biodiversity  in  nearly  70%  of  our  federal  commercial  timberland  through 
various  forms  of  even- age  logging.   At  its  current  rate,  the  agency 
would  convert  the  remainder  of  our  unprotected  stands  to  even-age 
before  the  year  2010.   Instead  of  varied,  bio-diverse  forests,  we  will 
have  monotonous  timber  plantations  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  base  this  estimate  on  Texas  figures  of  the  Forest  Service  which 
I  placed  in  the  record  of  hearing  on  June  16,  1992,  and  on  additional 
national  figures  obtained  from  the  Forest  Service.   Although 
clearcutting,  as  such,  is  decreasing,  other  forms  of  even-age  logging 
are  increasing,  perhaps  proportionately  to  the  decrease  in 
clearcutting.   There  are  realistic  alternatives. 

What  remains  of  our  vanishing  forest  biodiversity  is  mainly  in  our 
federal  forests,  and  most  of  that  is  in  the  remaining  3  0%  of  our 
federal  commercial  timberland  not  yet  turned  into  even-age  fields. 
Even  if,  by  other  measures,  we  preserve  millions  of  acres  of  the 
federal  timberlands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  only  seven  of  the  48 
forest  ecosystem.s  found  in  our  national  forest  system  would  be 
protected.   Enactment  of  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting 
Prohibition  Act,  however,  would  save  all  of  the  existing  forest 
ecosystems  --48  nationwide  --  almost  seven  times  as  many. 

These  ecosystems  are  important  to  human  existence  and  survival. 
They  are  sources  of  foods,  fibers,  medicines,  and  other  products.   They 
also  provide  valuable  research  areas.   With  every  year  that  they 
diminish,  our  forest  crisis  becomes  more  alarming.   Our  future  becomes 
more  impoverished. 

After  eight  years  of  litigation,  three  environmental  groups  won  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  the  Forest  Service  on  May  12,  1993,  to 
ban  even -age  logging  in  the  national  forests  in  Texas. 

Judge  Robert  M.  Parker  found  that  near- total  even- age  practices 
were  likely  to  impair  key  resources,  in  violation  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act.   Eleven  citizen  organizations,  including  major 
national  environmental  groups  and  grassroots  groups,  asked  the  U.S. 
Government  in  writing  on  June  23  to  use  this  decision  as  a  basis  for 
banning  or  vastly  reducing  even-age  logging  in  national  forests. 
Unfortunately,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice  chose 
to  appeal  Judge  Parker's  decision  to  prevent  its  application  anywhere. 

Since  the  introduction  of  The  Forest  Biodiversity  Act  in  the  102nd 
Congress,  my  fellow  Members  have  asked  numerous  questions  about  the 
bill.   I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  respond  to  some  of  those 
questions. 

A  question  has  arisen  about  clearcutting  slash  pine  and  planting 
longleaf  pine  as  a  habitat  for  the  Red-cockaded  woodpecker.   Tom  Hayes 
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will  testify  later  today  and  is  among  the  experts  who  affirm  that 
clearcutting  slash  pine  sets  back  Red-cockaded  habitat  by  at  least  80 
to  100  years.   It  is  better  to  thin  the  slash  pine,  leaving  any 
existing  longleaf  pine.   Selection  management  is  far  superior  for  the 
preserving  the  Red-cockaded  woodpecker,  for  maintaining  a  vibrant 
ecosystem,  and  for  enhancing  timber  productivity. 

One  colleague  asked  whether,  under  selection  management,  it  is 
possible  to  regenerate  forests  perpetually  with  substantial  components 
of  various  oak  species.   Yes.   Selection  managers  are  doing  this  in 
various  regions  from  coast  to  coast.   Examples  include  red  oak  in 
Menominee  Forest,  Wisconsin,  and  various  oak  species  in  Pioneer  Forest, 
Missouri,  Toliver's  Forest  in  Indiana,  Wilmon  Timberlands  in  Alabama, 
Gibbs  Brothers  in  Texas,  and  Charm's  Forest  in  Oregon. 

The  Forest  Service  alleges  that  selection  logging  won't  work  with 
regard  to  slash  pine,  oaks,  aspen,  lodgepole  pine,  or  other  specific 
ecosystem  types.   The  Forest  Service  knows  that  if  it  can  open 
discretionary  loopholes  in  our  bill,  they  can  slip  through  holes  to 
evade  enforcement  as  they  have  done  under  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act.   The  compelling  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.   There  are 
many  examples  of  selection  management  used  on  Douglas  Fir  and  Aspen.   I 
refer  my  colleagues  with  similar  questions  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Foss  and  Dr.  Robert  Zahner,  included  in  my  written  statement; 
and  the  book  Clearcutting:  A  Crime  Against  Nature.  Eakin  Press,  by 
Edward  C.  Fritz. 

/toother  colleague  suggested  to  me  that  our  existing  wilderness 
system  is  adequate  protection  for  biodiversity.   Actually,  the 
locations  of  our  designated  wildernesses  are  often  higher,  colder  sites 
that  do  not  adequately  represent  the  full  biodiversity  even  of  those 
few,  isolated  regions,  and  some  ecosystem  types  are  not  represented  in 
the  wilderness  system  at  all.   As  I  discovered  in  the  legislative 
battles  that  resulted  in  enactment  in  1984  of  my  "Texas  Wild  erness 
Act,"  wilderness  designation  is  a  compromise  that  rarely  results  in 
saving  from  development  more  than  a  fraction  of  unique  areas  that 
especially  deserve  preservation.   Of  the  conservative  65,000  acres  we 
originally  sought,  only  37,000  were  ultimately  designated  wilderness 
areas. 

It  is  not  enough  to  preserve  one  or  two  examples  or  each  ecosystem 
type.   Each  ecosystem  type  varies  from  place  to  place. 

This  Forest  Biodiversity  bill  provides  a  way  for  our  nation  to 
continue  commercial  timber  production  in  non- wilderness  areas  of  our 
federal  forests  and  other  public  lands  while  protecting  ecosystems  not 
covered,  nor  likely  to  be  preserved  under  the  wilderness  Act.   We  are 
now  logging  65  million  acres  of  federal  forests  by  the  most  destructive 
methods  of  continuous  logging  ever  devised,  ruining  their  biodiversity. 
About  57  million  acres  of  commercial  timberland  are  being  managed  for 
timber  sales  by  the  Forest  Service.   Millions  more  are  eligible  to  be 
included  in  the  same  logging  base,  referred  to  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
"suitable"  for  logging.   We  can  and  should  save  what  biodiversity  we 
have  left  by  shifting  from  even- age  logging  to  selection  logging,  with 
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restraints  to  assure  protection  of  biodiversity. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  this  bill  prohibits  salvage  of  dead 
trees.   It  prohibits  heavy  salvage,  which  means  taking  a  substantial 
portion  of  dead  and  fallen  trees.   Now  that  public  sentiment  is  so 
aroused  against  clearcutting,  the  Forest  Service  is  using  so-called 
heavy  salvage  as  a  replacement  strategy.   They  sell  most  of  the 
saleable  trees,  whether  damaged  or  not,  so  the  site  looks  like  any 
other  clearcut.   Then  they  grow  a  commercial  species  in  plantation 
style  on  the  same  site.   This  is  happening  in  national  forests 
throughout  the  country.   Almost  any  kind  of  windstorm,  fire,  or  disease 
is  used  as  an  excuse  for  heavy  salvage.   It  is  just  another  trick  to 
keep  up  the  cut  and  increase  regional  forest  service  revenues  and, 
therefore,  budgets.   Other  agencies  do  the  same. 

Almost  every  natural  disaster  leaves  numerous  living  trees.   Even 
dead  snags  are  valuable  to  a  living  ecosystem.   It  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  the  federal  agencies  removed  only  the  dead  trees,  left  living  trees 

intact  leaving  the  site  substantially  unimpaired  for  natural 

regeneration.   They  do  not.   Generally,  the  site  is  simply  cleared  -- 
dead  trees,  living  trees,  undergrowth,  topsoil,  everything.   Thus,  the 
need  to  protect  our  forest  ecosystems  from  heavy  salvage  is  as 
imperative  as  protecting  them  from  the  menace  of  clearcutting. 

One  Member  asked  whether  our  bill  would  prevent  thinning.   No,  it 
does  not  stop  thinning.   But  it  does  require  that  thinning  be  done  so 
as  to  perpetuate  the  stand,  not  to  set  up  a  subsequent  clearcut. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  a  fellow  Member,  I  have 
combined  the  definition  of  "even-age  logging"  with  that  of  "even-age 
management"  in  the  bill.   As  I  have  said,  even-age  logging  is  part  of 
even -  age  management . 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  argue  that  this  legislation  is  too 
prescriptive.   I  make  no  apologies  for  its  prescriptive  nature. 
Current  forest  management  is  impaired  by  bureaucratic  greed  that 
jeopardized  a  diminishing  natural  heritage.   Strong  medicine  is 
required.   After  working  on  this  issue  for  more  than  four  years  and 
traveling  through  forests  around  the  .nation,  I  firmly  believe  that 
legislation  without  loopholes  or  exceptions  is  essential  if  Congress 
expects  to  realize  true  forest  management  reform. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  H.R.  1164  would  be  far  more  enforceable 
than  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  because  the  NFMA  has  no 
enforcem.ent  provision.   It  took  eight  years  through  one  lawsuit  to 
obtain  a  preliminary  injunction  under  NFMA  in  a  single  state,  and  the 
Forest  Service  has  appealed  that  decision.   How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  appeals  are  done  and  the  injunction  becomes  permanent?   How  long 
would  it  take  for  the  courts  to  ban  destructive,  even-age  management  in 
all  50  states?  Our  finest  examples  of  native  biodiversity  would  be 
long  gone  by  then. 

In  contrast,  H.R.  1164  contains  a  clear  ban  on  even-age  management 
and  includes  a  citizen  suit  provision  that  would  facilitate 
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enforcement . 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  I  firmly 
believe  that  requiring  the  Forest  Service  and  other  federal  agencies  to 
shift  to  the  more  cost-efficient  selection  management  system  on  our 
public  lands  would  save  the  country  and  its  teixpayers  money. 

The  implementation  of  selection  management  practices  in  our 
nation's  public  forests,  would,  in  addition  to  its  economic  benefits, 
indefinitely  preserve  much  of  the  forests'  natural  beauty  and 
indigenous  wildlife  for  future  generations. 

Congress,  not  the  Forest  Service,  should  determine  how  our  forests 
and  other  natural  resources  are  managed.   That  is  what  the  public 
rightly  expects.   It  is  our  job. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  to  work  with  me  to  end 
clearcutting  in  our  national  forests  and  other  public  lands  before  it 
is  too  late. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  that 
will  follow  me  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 
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STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  1164,  FOREST  BIODIVERSITY 
AND  CLEARCUTTING  ACT 
October  18,  1993 

By  Thomas  Michael  Power,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Economica  Department 
University  of  Montana 


I   present  this  statement   in  support   of  H.R.  1164,   The 
attached  vitae  capsulizes  my  background. 

I  particularly  address  the  effect,  which  is  minimal,  of  two 
sections  of  H.R,  1164  on  timber  employment.  Although  the  bill, 
generally,  would  merely  shift  the  system  of  timber  management  in 
federal  forests  from  even-age  to  selection,  the  two  sections  that 
I  address  could  prevent  a  spread  of  logging  in  roadless  areas. 

In  September,  1992,  I  published  a  report,  "The  Timber 
Employment  Impact  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Ecosystem  Protection  Act 
in  Idaho  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming."  This  report 
concluded  that  the  economic  cost  of  preserving  about  20  million 
acres  more  of  wildlands  than  the  Forest  Service  or  the  region's 
political  leaders  support  would  amount  to  the  number  of  jobs 
typically  created  in  any  three-week  period. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  findings  in  the 
September,  1992,  report  that  cessation  of  logging  in  federal 
forests  of  the  Northern  Rockies  would  have  minimal  impact  on 
timber  employment  would  be  applicable  to  proposed  road  closures 
in  other  regions. 

The  Northern  Rockies  roadless  areas  include  many  highly 
productive  timber  stands  in  several  states,  comparable  to  much  of 
the  productivity  in  much  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Northern 
Rockies  Ecosystem  is  generally  more  productive  than  the  Southern 
Rockies.  The  impacts  in  the  Northern  Rockies  would  indicate  a 
minimal  jobs  impact  of  preserving  roadless  areas  in  the  West, 
where  the  vast  majority  of  roadless  area  acreage  occurs. 

Therefore,  the  study  of  the  Northern  Rockies  is  relevant  to 
Sec.  3(c)(5)  of  H.R.  1164,  (p.  14)  and  4(b)(5),  p.  21.  of  H.R. 
1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act. 

These  sections  provide  that  no  roads  shall  be  constructed  or 
reconstructed  in  any  roadless  areas  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Those  roadless  areas  are  mainly  in  the  Western  States. 
These  include  a  large  bloc  in  the  Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem, 

With  these  considerations,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  closing 
of  roads  In  all  roadless  areas  would  have  minimal  impact  on  the 
Job  situation  in  the  location  involved  or  nationally. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMHRRY 


The  Timber  Empioymeat  Impact  of  the 

Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act 

in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 


1 .   Introduction 

The  primary  public  concern  about  protecting  unroaded  wildlands  by  prohibiting  or 
restricting  commodity  production  on  those  lands  is  the  impact  on  local  employment.  The 
widely  held  view  is  that  protecting  the  natural  character  of  these  landscapes  will  take 
desperately  needed  natural  resources  from  industries  that  dominate  the  local  economies. 
As  a  result,  the  local  economies  and  local  residents  will  be  impoverished.  Whatever  may 
be  the  environmental  advantages  of  such  wiidland  protection,  the  local  economic  impacts 
are  assumed  to  be  negative  and  large.  This  presents  locai  residents  as  well  as  the  nation 
as  a  whole  with  a  "tragic  choice":  They  can  preserve  unique  and  valuable  ecosystems  only 
at  the  cost  of  seriously  damaging  the  economic  weD-being  of  those  living  adjacent  to  these 
natural  areas. 

The  analyses  contained  in  four  separate  reports  on  the  employment  impact  of 
protecting  roadless  areas  in  Idaho.  Montana,  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
Northwestem  Wyoming  shows  that  not  only  is  this  net  the  case  but  the  opposite  is  more 
likely  to  be  true:  Protected  landscapes  are  a  crucial  part  of  the  economic  base  of  the 
Northern  Rockies  and  these  high  quality  natural  environments  have  provided  ongoing 
vitality  in  the  local  economies  of  the  Northern  Rockies  states  despite  the  ongoing  decline 
in  employment  in  extractive  industries.  Furttier  damage  to  that  landscape  through 
extension  of  roaded  logging  into  the  Northern  Rockies'  remaining  wildlands  threatens  the 
region's  economic  future  >A/hile  providing  very  few  current  jobs. 

2.   The  Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act 

Natural  areas  cannot  be  protected  in  a  way  that  retains  their  natural  wiidland  and 
wildlife  characteristics  if  they  become  isolated  islands  cut  off  from  other  natural  areas  by 
intensive  human  activity.  Such  "island  wildernesses'  overtime  will  deteriorate  and  lose  their 
ability  to  support  healthy  wildlife  populations.   Because  of  the  need  to  link  such  natural 
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areas  together  and  protect  whole  ecosystems,  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to 
wildemess  protection  has  been  offered  in  the  Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act 
(NREPA). 

NREPA  recognizes  that  the  ecosystems  that  support  unique  wildlife  populations  in 
the  Northern  Rockies,  including  the  grizzly  bear,  timber  wolf,  and  caribou,  are  being 
fragmented  in  a  way  that  threatens  both  these  wildlife  populations  and  the  nation's  premier 
national  parks.  Glacier  and  Yellowstone.  To  halt  this  fragmentation,  NREPA  proposes  to 
protect  virtually  all  remaining  roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  from  roaded 
development  and  commodity  production.  It  also  seeks  to  rehabilitate  crucial  wildlife 
con-idors  linking  roadless  areas  together.  Finally,  it  seeks  to  protect  riparian  corridors  along 
the  region's  major  streams  and  rivers.  In  total,  NREPA  would  protect  about  20  million  acres 
of  wildlands  and  1400  miles  of  wild  and  scenic  streams. 

The  most  often  repeated  objection  to  preserving  all  of  these  remaining  wildlands  is 
that  it  would  cripple  the  economies  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  states  by  eliminating 
timber  harvests  that  are  crucial  to  one  of  the  region's  primary  export  industries.  To  critically 
analyze  these  claims,  studies  were  conducted  of  the  timber  employment  impact  of 
extending  protection  to  virtually  all  of  the  remaining  roadless  areas  in  the  Northem  Rockies 
states.  Individual  studies,  each  about  70  pages  in  length,  were  earned  out  for  National 
Forest  economic  impact  areas  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Eastem  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
Northwestern  Wyoming.  This  executive  summary  briefly  presents  the  results.  The 
individual  reports  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  summary. 

3.  General  Condusions  on  the  Timber  Employment  Impact  of  NREPA 

The  remaining  roadless  areas  of  the  Northem  Rockies  are  far  more  important  to 
region's  economy  left  in  their  natural  state  than  they  are  as  sources  of  raw  materials.  The 
future  vitality  of  the  economies  of  the  Northem  Rockies  states  is  tied  to  its  ability  to  attract 
and  held  people.  One  of  its  most  important  "rescurcas"  in  doing  this  is  its  unique  natural 
landscape  and  the  wildlife  and  recreation  that  landscape  supports. 

Increasing  amounts  of  economic  activity  in  the  state  are  "landscape-related"  in  the 
sense  that  that  economic  activity  is  supported  and  enhanced  by  the  high  quality  natural 
environment  tied  to  our  wild  landscapes.  At  the  same  time,  as  important  as  our  extractive 
industries  are,  they  will  not  be  sources  of  economic  vitality  in  the  future.  Extractive  industry 
has  been  a  declining  source  of  jobs  and  income  during  the  1980s  and  this  relative  and 
absolute  decline  can  be  expected  to  have  an  ongoing  negative  impact  on  the  vitality  of  the 
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Northern  Rockies'  economies.  See  Rgures  1  and  2.  The  region's  future  hope  lies  in 
cultivating  those  economic  forces  operating  to  offeet  this  dedine.  The  natural  amenities 
associated  with  the  Northem  Rockies'  landscape  represent  such  a  positive  economic  force. 

This  is  not  merely  wishful  thinking  or  an  academic  hypothesis.  The  centers  of  vitality 
in  the  economies  of  the  Northem  Rockies  region  have  been  those  areas  known  for  their 
high  quality  natural  landscapes  and  recreational  opportunities:  the  Flathead  Valley  and  the 
Bozeman  areas  in  Montana,  the  Jackson,  Cody,  and  Sheridan  areas  in  Wyoming,  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  McCall,  Sun  Valley  areas  of  Idaho,  and  the  mral  northeast  comer  of 
Washington,  to  name  just  a  few.  These  areas  have  shown  substantial  economic  vitality 
while  their  extractive  economic  bases  have  contracted.  Clearly  their  economic  vitality  is  not 
tied  to  extractive  industry  but,  rather,  to  their  attractiveness  as  places  to  live,  wor1<,  and  do 
business.  It  is  these  attractive  natural  amenities  that  need  to  be  protected  if  the  regions' 
economic  vitality  is  to  be  enhanced.  Sacrificing  these  economically  important  natural 
amenities  in  order  to  temporarily  support  an  extractive  industry  in  decline  is  the  opposite  of 
economic  development.  It  is  a  prescription  for  ongoing  economic  dedine. 

4.  Specific  Condusions  about  Timber-Related  Job  Impacts 

If  v\flldemess  protection  were  to  be  extended  to  virtually  all  of  the  remaining 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (FS)  roadless  areas  in  the  Northem  Rockies,  about  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  region  would  be  direcUy  lost  due  to  reduced  timber  harvests 
compared  to  the  timber  harvest  now  planned  by  the  FS.  When  the  indirect  and  induced 
effects  of  these  direct  job  losses  are  taken  into  account,  the  total  employment  impact  would 
be  the  loss  of  about  one-quarter  of  one  percent  of  total  employment.  Of  the  over  one  million 
jobs  in  the  region,  approximately  1,400  would  be  directly  threatened.  With  normal  job 
growth  as  seen  in  the  region  over  the  last  decade,  this  direct  job  loss  would  be  made  up  in 
less  than  a  month,  about  three  weeks. 

That  is,  the  economic  cost  of  preserving  about  20  million  acres  more  of  wiidlands 
than  the  FS  or  the  region's  political  leaders  support  is  the  loss  of  the  number  of  jobs 
typically  aeated  in  any  three  week  period. 

The  Table  1  below  shows  the  distribution  of  these  jobs  aaoss  the  various  national 
forest  economic  impact  areas  in  the  Northem  Rockies.  The  economic  areas  studied  were 
those  denned  by  the  FS  as  directly  affected  by  forest  management  activities  on  the  national 
forests  listed.  Except  for  the  towns  of  Boise.  Great  Fails,  and  Billings,  no  metropolitan 
counties  were  induded.    The  economic  impact  areas  are  largely  rural  counties  in  the 
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Table     1 


Employment  Impact  of  Northern  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  Act 


National 

Direct 

%  of  Total 

Weeks  of 

Total  of 

%  Of  Total 

Weeks  of 

Forest 

Timber  Jobs 

Employment 

Normal  Job 

Direct&lndirec 

Employment 

Normal  Job 

Lost 

Lost 

Growth  to 

Jobs  Lost 

Lost 

Growth  to 

MONTANA 

Replace 

Replace 

Lolo 

80 

0.16% 

4 

249 

0.50% 

12 

Brtterroot 

13 

0.02% 

1 

33 

0.06?«, 

1 

Gallatin 

28 

0.08% 

2 

82 

0.23% 

5 

Helena 

5 

0.01% 

0 

20 

0.02°4 

1 

Beaverhead 

28 

0.38% 

16 

85 

1.16% 

48 

Custer 

0 

0.00% 

0 

0 

0.00% 

0 

Deerlodge 

6 

0.02% 

12 

21 

0.08% 

42 

Kootenai 

17 

0.14% 

11 

31 

0.26?6 

20 

Lewis&Cla/k 

10 

0.01% 

0 

29 

0.03% 

1 

Flathead 

21 

0.03% 

1 

68 

0.08% 

2 

Total  Montana 

208 

0.06% 

2 

619 

0.16% 

5 

IDAHO 

Clearwater 

289 

0.57% 

17 

577 

1.15% 

34 

Id.  Panhandle 

213 

0.37% 

6 

426 

0.74% 

11 

Nez  Perce 

104 

0.31% 

10 

208 

0.63% 

20 

Boise 

56 

0.04% 

1 

113 

0.08% 

1 

Caribou 

15 

0.01% 

0 

31 

0.02^4 

1 

Challis 

0 

0.00% 

0 

0 

0.00% 

0 

Payette 

82 

0.39% 

16 

164 

0.79% 

32 

Salmon 

26 

0.17% 

5 

52 

0.34% 

10 

Sawteeth 

15 

0.02% 

1 

30 

0.03% 

1 

Targhee 

12 

0.01% 

0 

25 

0.02% 

1 

All  Idaho  NF 

813 

0.16% 

4 

1625 

0.31% 

7 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  AND  EASTERN  OREGON 

Cotville 

117 

0.63% 

12 

233 

1.25% 

24 

Malheur 

84 

1.02% 

22 

169 

2.04% 

44 

Umatilla 

62 

0.07% 

2 

123 

0.14% 

5 

Wallowa-Whitman 

37 

0.16% 

5 

74 

0.32?4 

9 

Total:  E.Wa.  &  Or. 

300 

0.21% 

6 

5S9 

0.43% 

13 

NORTHWESTERN  WYOMING 

Big  Horn  NF 

9 

0.04% 

1 

17 

0.07% 

3 

Bridger-Teton 

25 

0.07% 

2 

49 

0.14% 

4 

Shoshone  NF 

9 

0.06% 

2 

18 

0.13% 

3 

Total:  NE  Wyo. 

42 

0.C6% 

2 

84 

0.11% 

4 

TOTAL  1363  0.12%  3  2928  0.26'?'= 

SOURCE:  Appendix  A  of  the  individual  reports  listed  at  the  end  of  this  Executive  Summary. 
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Table   2 

The  Percentage  of  NREPA-Protected  Lands 
That  Are  Suitable  for  Timber 


Percent  of  NREPA 

Nationai 

Protsctad  Lands 

FofBSt 

That  Ars  Pan  of  the 

Suitabta  Tmbar  Basa 

MONTANA 

Lolo 

30% 

Bftterroot 

22% 

Gallatin 

16% 

Helena 

15% 

Beaverhead 

12% 

CustBf 

23% 

Deedodge 

21% 

Kootenai 

22% 

LewJs&Oarfc 

13% 

Flathead 

20% 

Tntal  Montana 

18% 

IDAHO 

Ctearwotar 

45% 

Id.  Panhandla 

50% 

NezPerea 

36% 

Boise 

17% 

Caribou 

3% 

Challis 

3% 

Payette 

10% 

Salmon 

10% 

Sawtooth 

1% 

Targhee 

51% 

All  Idaho  NF 

21% 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  AND  EASTERN  OREGON 

Colviile  47% 

Malheur  36% 

Umatilla  32^ 

Wailewa-Whitman  21% 

Totai:  E.Wa  &  Or.  26% 

NORTHWESTERN  WYOMING 
Big  Horn  NF  28% 

Bridger-Teton  10% 

Shoshone  NF  8% 

Totai:  NWWya  11% 


TOTAL 


20% 
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Northern  Rocky  Mountains. 


These  employment  impacts  were  estimated  by  using  Forest  Sen/ice  data  on  the 
'suitable  timber"  acreage  in  cun-ent  roadless  areas.  The  impact  of  removing  these  acres 
from  the  suitable  timber  base  on  the  annual  allowable  sale  quantity  and  the  long  terni 
sustained  timber  yield  of  the  forest  was  analyzed.  Forest  Service  estimates  of  the  total 
direct,  indirect,  and  induced  employment  associated  with  each  million  board  feet  of  timber 
harvested  were  used  even  though  they  are  based  upon  1970s  lumber  mill  and  timber 
harvest  technologies.  These  employment  multipliers  were  then  used  to  convert  the  reduced 
timber  harvest  to  reduced  employment. 

it  is  important  to  l<eep  in  mind  that  these  are  mjt  net  job  losses.  These  are  the  jobs 
that  may  be  lost  in  the  timber-sector.  Offsetting  these  job  losses  are  the  on-going  gains  in 
employment  associated  with  protecting  the  landscapes  that  have  been  the  primary  source 
of  vitality  in  the  economies  of  the  Northern  Rockies. 

5.   Why  The  Timber-Related  Job  Impacts  Are  Small 

a.  Most  roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  are  not  suitable  for  timber 
management  and  ttierefore  are  not  part  of  ttie  FS  timt}er  base.  The  FS 

has  found  80  percent  of  these  roadless  acres  to  be  unsuited  for  timber 
management.  That  80  percent  can  be  put  off  limits  to  timber  harvest  with  no 
impact  on  the  wood  products  industry.  See  Table  2  for  a  listing  of  the 
percentage  of  the  NREPA-protected  roadless  areas  that  are  part  of  the 
suitable  timber  base. 

b.  The  primary  connection  between  national  forest  lands  and  the  local 
economy  often  is  net  through  timber  harvest  but  through  recreation. 

Timber  harvest  from  public  lands  often  represents  a  very  small  part  of  the 
local  economy.  Tables  3  and  4  show  this  for  Montana  and  Wyoming.  In 
Montana,  on  six  of  the  ten  national  forests,  recreation  and  wildlife  activities 
are  responsible  for  overt^yvo-thirds  of  the  national  forest-related  employment 
while  timber  harvest  was  responsible  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  fcrest- 
reiated  employment.  Overall,  national  forest  timber  harvests  were 
responsible  for  less  than  one  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  national 
forest  counties. 

In  Wyoming,  timber  harvest  is  responsible  for  only  six  percent  of  forest- 
related  employment  and  eight  percent  of  forest-related  income.  Recreation 
and  midlife  activities  are  responsible  for  about  three-quarters  of  forest-related 
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Table   3 


Montana  National  Forest-Related  Employment  Timber  v.  Recreation 


National 
Forest 


Timber-Related 
Employment 


Lolo 

Bitterroot 

Gallatin 

Helena 

Beaverhead 

Custer 

Deerlodge 

Kootenai 

Lewis&CIark 

Flathead 

Total  Montana 

Mt.  NF  Counties 
Total  Employmen 


407 
159 

82 

41 

71 

12 

72 
1037 

52 
1021 
2954 


378,440 


Recreation  & 

Wildlife-Related 

Employment 


Percent  of  Total 

Forest-Related 

Employment 

Timber-Related 

43%  528 

51%  147 

•8%  880 

25%  110 

17%  274 

3%  332 

12%  405 

70%-  432 

15%  278 

80%  255 

43%  3641 

NF  Timber-Related 

as  %  of  Mt  Total 

0.78% 


Percent  of  Total 
Forest-Related 
Employment 
Rec-WldU  Related 

56% 

48% 

90% 

66% 

67% 

80% 

68% 

29% 

79% 

20% 

53% 


Source-  Gorte  Ross  W..  1989,  The  Economic  Impacts  of  Enacting  alternative  Wilderness  Proposals 
for  me  NatonS  Foresi  in  Montana.  Congressional  Research  Service.  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Table  18. 
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Table   4 
Northwestern  Wyoming  National  Forest-Rdated  Employment  and  Income 

by  Soiree  arxi  Activity 


Saw         Recreation  Grazing      Other 
Timber     WHtffife       Range 


Total 


Direct  Employment 

Bighorn  NF 

48 

753 

255 

66 

1108 

Bridger-Teton  Nf 

75 

1275 

83 

49 

1482 

Shoshone  NF 

97 

943 

93 

47 

1180 

Total:    3  NFS 

220 

2971 

431 

162 

3770 

<^  of  F.S-Related  lobs 

Bighom  NF 

4.3% 

68.0% 

23.0% 

6.0% 

100% 

Bridger-Teton  NF 

5.1% 

86.0% 

5.6% 

3.2% 

100% 

Sioshone  NF 

8.2% 

80.0% 

7.9% 

4.0% 

100% 

Total:    3  NFS 

5.8% 

78.8% 

11.4% 

4.3% 

100% 

Direct  Income  (m3l.$s) 

Bighorn  NF 

1.5 

23.2 

7.1 

1.8 

33.1 

Bridger-Teton  NF 

0.9 

6.9 

1.0 

0.5 

9.2 

Shoshone  NF 

3.5 

2Z5 

14 

1.3 

29.7 

Total:    3  NFS 

5.9 

516 

10.5 

3.6 

715 

%  of  FS-Reiated  Income 

4.5% 

70.1% 

21.5?/o 

5.4% 

100% 

Bighom  NF 

Bridger-Teton  NF 

9.7% 

74.3% 

10.^% 

5.6% 

100% 

Shoshone  NF 

11.8% 

75.6% 

8.1% 

4.4% 

100% 

Total:    3  NTs 

8.1% 

715% 

14.4?^o 

5.0% 

100% 

Sctirres  for  Table  4:  The  data  on  the  9v3shcne  and  Bighom  Nfs  came  from  the  Oaft  Economic  DivefSty 
and  Dependency  Assessment.  VS  Forest  Service.  Rodcy  .Vtotrtain  Reyicn.  November.  1990.  Vol  1.  ppi  19.  27. 
55.    The  data  on  the  Bndger-Teton  ."<*  came  from  the  Forest  Plan  FBS  Appendx  3.  page  96-113. 
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economic  activity.  As  a  result,  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  income  in  the 
FS  economic  impact  areas  in  Wyoming  is  tied  directly  to  FS  timber  harvests. 

c.  Timber  harvests  have  been  a  decJining  source  of  employment  in  the 
Northern  Rockies.  During  the  1980's  the  employment  per  million  board  feet 
of  timber  harvested  declined  by  over  30  percent.  Automation  and  shifts  to 
less  labor  intensive  products  are  reducing  the  employment  potential 
associated  with  each  thousand  board  feet  of  timber  harvested. 

d.  Wood  products  and  other  extractive  industries  have  been  a  declining 
source  of  jobs  and  income  in  the  Northern  Rockies'  economies.  During 
the  1980s,  employment  associated  with  these  industries  was  unstable  and 
declining.  Yet  the  non-extractive  sectors  were  able  to  expand.  As  a  result, 
the  relative  and  absolute  importance  of  these  industries  as  a  source  of 
employment  declined.  See  Figures  1  and  2.  The  fact  that  the  non-extractive 
sectors  of  the  Northern  Rockies'  economies  were  able  to  expand  despite  the 
collapse  of  the  extractive  sectors,  dramatizes  a  vitality  in  those  economies 
that  is  unrelated  to  extractive  industry  and  has  been  operating  to  off-set  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  extractive  sectors.  High  quality  natural  landscapes 
are  an  important  part  of  that  vitality. 

e.  The  FS  has  exaggerated  the  timber  harvests  that  are  actually  possible 
within  these  roadless  areas.  FS  plans  for  these  areas  were  drawn  up  on 
the  basis  of  inaccurate  timber  inventory  and  site  productivity  data.  Those 
plans  ignored  constraints  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  timber  harvests.  The 
FS  simply  assumed  that  it  would  be  able  to  meet  water  quality  and  fish 
habitat  standards  but  has  found  that  it  cannot.  Old  growth  and  endangered 
species  protection  were  originally  inadequately  accounted  for.  As  a  result  of 
these  en'ors  and  inadequacies  in  FS  planning,  the  allowable  sale  quantities 
the  FS  originally  projected  as  coming  from  these  roadless  areas  cannot  and 
will  net  be  realized.  Almost  all  NFs  in  the  region  are  now  in  the  process  of 
reducing  actual  sales  to  well  below  those  projected  in  the  forest  plans. 


Roadless  areas  are  the  most  costly  and  least  productive  from  a  timber 

management  poinl  of  view.  That  means  that  most  of  these  areas  can  be 
managed  for  timber  only  at  substantial  losses  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Congress 
and  the  Administration  is  putting  increasing  pressure  on  the  FS  to  end  such 
below-cost  timber  management.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  roadless  areas 
will  have  to  be  removed  from  the  suitable  timber  base. 
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Figure     1 


Extractive-Export  v.  Rest  of  Economy 

NREPA  Affected  National  Forest  Areas 


1.2 


1.15 


c 

1.1 

g 

^ 

Q. 

1.05 

E 

UJ 

<»• 

1 

o 

X 

<D 

•D 

C 

0.95 
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The  areas  incJud«d  are  all  of  the  eountinea  the 
US  Forest  Setviee  indudea  in  its  economic  impact 


The  Non-Extractive , 


areas  for  the  National  Forest  in  the  five  states  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mont»ia,  4  Wyoming 
that  are  affected  by  the  Northern  Hockies  Ecosystem 


Non-Export.. 
Sectors  ..■'' 


Extractive-Export  Industries:  Farm, 
Mining.  Forest  Products  & 


Year 


Source;  Regional  Economic  Information  System  CD-ROM  data.  Bureau  of  Econonaic 

Analysis.  U.S.  Depanmcnt  of  Commerce,  county  data  aggregated  to  match 
U.S.  Forest  Service  delmitions  of  National  Forest  Economic  Impact  .\reas. 
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Figure    2 


Extractive-Export  v.  Rest  of  Economy 

NREPA  Affected  National  Forest  Areas 


/  Dountios  in  National  Forest  Impact  Areas  Affected  by  Northom  Rockies  Ecosystem  Protection  A<  t 


Year 


Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System  CD-ROM  data.  Bureau  of  Economic 

.AjiaJysis,  U.S.  E>epanment  of  Commerce,  county  data  aggregated  to  match 
U.S.  Forest  Service  definitions  of  National  Forest  Economic  Impact  Areas. 
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6.   MHiqat'O"  Measures  to  Offset  Timber-Related  Emotovment  Losses 

Although  the  employment  impact  of  protecting  virtually  ail  of  the  remaining  roadless 
areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  is  likely  to  be  positive  and  the  timber-related  job  losses  will 
be  quite  small,  there  are  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the  forest 
products  industry.  These  include  the  following: 

a.  A  reduction  in  federally  subsidized  harvest  of  timber  from  public  lands  will 
automatically  make  the  management  of  private  lands  for  timber  more 
profitably.  This  will  lead  to  increased  production  from  private  lands  that  will 
at  least  partially  offset  the  decline  in  harvest  from  public  lands. 

b.  The  FS  can  avoid  some  of  the  losses  associated  with  restricted  han/ests  in 
roadless  areas  by  more  intensively  managing  the  already  roaded  land  base. 
To  the  extent  that  these  areas  are  less  expensive  to  manage  for  timber  and 
more  productive  for  timber,  there  will  be  net  gains  from  such  a  shift  in 
emphasis. 

c.  Areas  badly  damaged  by  past  timber  harvest  activities  can  be  rehabilitated. 
Instead  of  focusing  its  management  efforts  on  extending  the  reach  of 
destructive  harvesting  techniques,  the  FS  can  focus  resources  od  repairing 
the  damage  associated  with  past  harvests.  This  would  provide  jobs  that 
offset  any  decline  in  timber-related  employment.  NREPA  specifically 
mandates  such  rehabilitation  investments. 

d.  Reductions  in  the  export  of  raw  logs  would  increase  the  timber  supply  to  mills 
throughout  the  northwest.  The  shipping  of  logs  to  the  Far  East  has,  through 
displacement  of  supply,  created  restricted  supplies  throughout  the  region. 

e.  Increased  recycling  of  cardboard  and  paper  can  increase  the  supply  of  fiber 
available  to  both  paper  mills  and  lumber  mills.  Recycled  paper  can  provide 
fiber  to  paper  and  paperisoard  mills,  reducing  their  need  to  pursue  round 
wood  for  raw  material  and  protecting  them  against  a  decline  in  the  supply  of 
chips  associated  with  a  decline  in  lumber  and  plywood  mill  output.  ~~- 

f.  As  lumber  mill  operations  focus  increasingly  upon  the  production  of  the  least 
labor  intensive  products  using  the  least  labor  intensive  production  processes, 
only  efforts  to  inaease  the  labor  content  of  wood  products  operations  can 
protect  wood  products  employment.  There  are  wood  products  that  are  much 
more  labor  intensive.  The  log  home  industry  is  the  extreme  example.   But 
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other  "value  added"  operations  are  also  possible  including  the  production  of 
more  specialized  products  compared  to  the  standard  two-by-four  or  two-by- 
six  stud.  Some  mills  in  region  have  already  shifted  this  direction  in  pursuit  of 
more  stable  markets. 

7.   Condusion 

The  residents  of  the  Northern  Rockies  do  not  face  a  tragic  choice  that  forces  them 
to  choose  between  preserving  their  natural  wildland  heritage  and  impoverishing 
themselves.  Protecting  wildlands  and  enhancing  their  economic  well-being  are  not  only 
compatible  objectives,  but,  more  importantly,  our  economic  future  is  tied  to  protecting  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  natural  landscape  in  the  Northern  Rockies. 

The  timber-related  job  loss  associated  with  protecting  almost  all  of  the  remaining 
roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  is  quite  small  because  most  of  those  roadless  areas 
are  not  suitable  for  timber  management  and  because  the  wood  products  industry  has  been 
shrinking  in  relative  and  absolute  importance  in  the  region  for  over  a  decade  now.  A  few 
weeks  worth  of  normal  job  growth  in  the  national  forest  counties  of  the  Northern  Rockies 
will  olfeet  what  small  impact  there  is. 

The  economic  future  of  the  Northern  Rockies  is  tied  to  what  makes  it  unique:  its 
spectacular  natural  landscape  and  the  wildlife  it  supports.  These  world-class  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  scenic  resource  will  grow  increasingly  valuable  as  environmental  sensibilities 
continue  to  develop  and  as  more  and  more  natural  environments  are  degraded  by  industrial 
and  urban  development.  The  positive  impact  the  natural  landscape  has  upon  the  economy 
can  already  be  seen  in  many  of  the  region's  "wilderness"  counties  which  have  become  the 
sources  of  vitality  for  the  region's  economies. 

To  open  the  remaining  unprotected  roadless  areas  in  the  Northern  Rockies  to  roaded 
logging  would  represent  pure  economic  waste.  These  areas  can  only  be  logged  at  a  loss 
to  the  federal  government.  Logging  them  will  provide  a  few  tenths  of  one  percent  to  total 
employment  in  an  industry  that  has  been  a  declining  source  of  employment  and  income. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  few  jobs,  we  will  permanently  sacrifice  the  Northern  Rockies'  real 
economic  base:  the  natural  landscape  that  attracts  and  holds  residents  here  while 
supporting  them  physically  and  spiritually  in  a  way  found  in  few  other  places  in  this  nation. 
There  is  no  compelling  economic  logic  to  roaded  timber  development  of  the  Northern 
Rockies'  remaining  roadless  areas. 
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Figure  7 

Growth  in  Wilderness  Counties  Nation-Wide 


Population  Change 
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U.S. 
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All  U.S. 
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3. Ox 

1970-1930 

9.9% 
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2.3x 

1980-1985 

1 1 .0% 

6.9% 

24.3% 

3.5x 

Source:  Gundars  Rudzitis,  How  Important  is  Wilderness,  Table  1,  paper 

presented  at  4th  World  Wilderness  Congress,  Estes  Park,  CO,  Sept., 
1987 
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Declaration  of  Robert  F.  Mueller.  Ph.D..  October  20,  1993 

I.  Robert  F.  Mueller.  Ph.D..  of  Route  1.  Box  250,  Staunton  Virginia    24401-9617.  do 
declare  as  follows  under  penalty  of  perjury: 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  have  observed  and  closely  monitored  Central  Appalachian 
ecosystems  and  actions  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  therein.    Monitoring  has  Included  not 
only  the  period  before  and  Immediately  after  timber  cutting  but  also  the  type  and  quality 
of  regeneration  In  older  cuts.    Virtually  without  exception  I  have  found  that  even  age 
timbering  —  clearcut,  shelterwood.  seedtree  etc.    —  In  these  forests  has  been  highly 
destructive  of  ecosystems  In  terms  of  the  forest  floor,  loss  of  topsoll,  soU  compaction, 
slltatlon  of  streams,  and  most  serious  of  all.  the  failure  to  regenerate  not  only  the  desired 
timber  species  but  also  the  host  of  herbaceous  understory  species  that  count  for  most  of 
the  vegetative  diversity.    This  is  in  close  agreement  with  recent  studies  of  Duffy  and 
Meier  (1992)  (attachment  #1).    I  have  also  seen  signs  of  detrimental  effects  on 
amphibians  as  documented  by  Raymond  and  Hardy  (1991)  and  Petranka  et  al  (1993) 
(attachment  #1).    Frequently,  also,  I  have  found  that  regenerated  tree  sjDecies  are  not 
those  desired  and  predicted  by  the  Forest  Service,  namely  chiefly  oaks,  but  undesirable 
species  such  as  Red  and  Strip>ed  Maples.  Gum,  etc.  (Mueller,  1992a)  (attachment  #2).    In 
some  cases  the  Forest  Service  has  gone  to  pains  to  conceal  this  result  and  has  Issued 
falsified  reports  (Mueller,  1992b)  (attachment  #3).    Many  of  the  negative  aspects  of  even 
age  timber  management  have  been  summarized  by  Robinson  (1988)  (Attachment  #1). 

Contrasting  with  the  generally  destructive  character  of  even  age  management 
selective  cutting  — single  tree,  group  selection —  has  far  less  impact,  especially  with 
resp)ect  to  the  soil  and  forest  floor  plant  communities.    A  stipulation  here,  however,  is 
that  selective  cutting  must  not  be  unduly  dep»endent  on  new  road  construction  and  must 
be  confined  to  timber  stands  mature  enough  to  yield  a  profit.    The  so-called  group 
selection  —  really  patch  clearcutting  —  and  management  in  general  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  resulted  In  excessive  roading  and  cutting  much  immature  timber  which  has 
been  sold  at  a  loss  for  pulpwood.    The  result  has  been  degradation  of  ecosystems  and 
losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.    1  believe  that  with  stipulations  against  excessive  roading, 
with  preservation  of  existing  roadless  areas,  emd  avoidance  of  frequent  entries  to  retain 
solitude  and  achieve  tree  maturity,  H.  R.  1164  could  provide  a  far  greater  degree  of 
protection  to  Central  Appalachian  forests  than  exists  at  present. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  attempted  to  answer  critics  of  their  even  age 
management  and  other  abuses.    One  tack  they  have  employed  is  a  continuing  chsmge  in 
rhetoric.    New  names  for  even-age  cutting  methods  have  multiplied.    In  the  Monongahela 
.National  Forest  for  example  "Two  age"  cuts  have  recently  been  introduced.    Recently 
cdso  "ecosystem  management"  has  become  a  buzzword  but  little  more.    In  the  analysis  of 
the  High  Knob  Opjxirtunity  Area  of  the  Jefferson's  Clinch  River  District  the  now  "old 
hat"  "New  Perspectives"  is  said  to  be  "in  transition  to  Ecosystem  .Management."    On  May 
7,  1992,  Super\'isors  of  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  .National  Forests  in\^ted 
forest  activists  "to  become  involved  with  our  scientists  in  the  development... of  specific 
old  growth  forest  descriptions."    However  when  a  splendid  stand  of  old  growth  was 
called  to  their  attention  in  the  proposed  Stlllhouse  Timber  Sale  they  rejected  all  appeals 
and  decided  to  cut  this  stand  anyway.    So  much  for  "Ecosystem  Management." 

signed, 
Robert  F.  Mueller.  Ph.D. 
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Attachment  #1 
Declaration  of  Robert  F.  Mueller,  Ph.D. 
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Vitae  of  R.  F.  Mueller.  Ph.D. 

Route  1.  Box  250,  Staunton.  Virginia  24401-9617 

Ph.D.  geology.  University  of  Chicago.' 1959:    Research  associate  and  adjunct 
professor.  University  of  California,  San  Diego.  1960—1962;    Assistant  Prof..  University  of 
Chicago.  1962—1967:    Senior  Scientist.  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  National 
AeronauUcs  and  Space  Admin IstraUon.  1967—1976:    While  at  NASA  did  planetary 
(chiefly  Venus)  and  environmental  research.   Authored  numerous  publications  In  geology, 
planetology  and  environmental  science.    Since  retirement  In  1976  has  been  a  student  of 
Central  Appalachian  ecosystems  and  has  monitored  them  zmd  the  acUvlUes  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 
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Forest  Service  an  *  Outlaw  Agency' 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  an  outlaw  agency  tliat  continuously 
uses  duplicity  to  accomplish  Its  ends,  to  perpetuate  Its  bureaucra- 
cy. In  doing  so  It  loses  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  on  Umber  sales 
and  for  needless  and  destrurllve  projects  that  Jeopardize 
ecosystems. 

One  recent  example  Is  the  illegal  clearcuttlng  of  ecologically  im- 
portant dwarf  forest  habitat  of  the  rare  Cow  fSob  Salamander  so 
that  a  few  yuppy  hang-glJder  enthusiasts  might  benefit. 

This  Instance,  on  Reddish  Knob  of  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest,  was  perpetrated  without  authorization  and  review  in 
a  scoping  notice  and  environmental  assessment  as  required  by 
regulation. 

Of  more  widespread  occurrence  au-e  Forest  Service  cover-ups  of 
their  sUvlculturai  failures.  In  a  recent  discovery  by  Virginians  lor 
Wilderness  Uiey  were  caught  falsifying  reports  on  regeneration  in 
the  DeerHeld  District  of  the  GWNF. 

According  to  the  FS,  major  species  growing  In  a  10-year-old 
clearcut  and  a  shelterwood  cut  on  Signal  Corps  Knob  are  Black  Lx)- 
custs  and  Oaks. 

However,  In  extensive  surveys,  Virginians  for  Wlldcnicss  deter- 
mined that  red  and  striped  maples  are  dominant  species  In  these 
cuts  and  form  up  to  60  percent  of  the  clearcuL  Yet  their  records 
obtained  through  the  Freedom  of  information  Act  don't  mention 
the  word  "maple." 

Indeed,  maples,  pariah  species  In  their  view,  are  common  un- 
welcome guests  In  many  of  their  clearcuts,  a  circumstance  that 
pjns  contrary  to  their  sUvlculturai  theories  and  wishful  thinking. 
Apparently  the  results  were  so  negative  on  Signal  Corps  Knoo 
that  they  decided  to  hide  them.  However.  Virginians  for  Wilderness 
stands  ready  to  support  these  assertions  with  documents  (signed 
by  the  forest  supervisor)  and  In  the  field. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  GWNF  la  particular  need  re- 
form, especially  with  the  revision  of  the  Forest  Plan  now  under 
way. 

Ihey  must  be  forced  to  practice  ecologically  based  management 
and  fundamental  honesty. 

Robert  F.  Mueller. 

Virginians  for  Wilderness, 

Route   1,  Box  250, 

Stauntbn. 
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Tin  Foss 

HC  60,  Box  10160 

Cle  Zluai,  Wa.  98922 

My  name  is  Tim  Foss.  I  am  a  professional  forester  with  approximately 
15  years  experience  in  timber  management  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

I  have  spent  the  last  few  years  visiting  people  who  are  successfully 
practicing  selection  management  on  their  own  land,  and  learning  how 
they  do  it.   1  have  seen  successful  examples  in  most  forest  types  of 
the  Northwest,  including  mature  Douglas-fir/  western  hemlock, 
second-growth  Douglas-fir/  western  hemlock,  mixed-age  ponderosa  pine, 
and  second-growth  mixed  conifers.   The  landowners  I've  observed  have 
been  harvesting  for  20-50  years  and  have  successfully  developed  an 
all-age  stand  in  which  selection  harvesting  can  continue  ad  infinitum. 
This  has  convinced  ma  that  selection  management  is  practical  if  the 
landowner  is  willing  to  learn  from  the  forest,  and  exercise  care  in 
all  phases  of  the  operation.   1  see  no   reason  it  won't  work  in  any 
forest  type  with  which  I'm  familiar,  even  lodgepole  pine. 

For  example,  Merve  Wilkinson,  a  landowner  on  Vancouver  Island,  has 
been  practicing  selection  management  for  50  years  in  his  mature 
Douglas-fir  stand.   To  date,  he  has  made  nine  complete  harvests-  about 
one  every  five  years.   He  has  removed  as  much  volume  as  was  in  the 
original  stand,  and  still  has  a  healthy  £ll-age  forest.   Not  only  will 
his  forest  continue  to  produce  products,  but  it  appears  to  maintain 
the  ecological  niches  of  the  original  forest.   As  proof,  Merve  still 
sees  all  the  same  wildlife  as  when  he  first  bought  the  place,  except 
for  a  few,  such  as  bear  and  cougar,  that  require  a  larger  range  than 
his  140  acres  provide.  What  I  find  particularly  interesting  is  that 
Forest  Service  Silviculturist  Leo  Isaac  "proved"  in  the  I950's,  that 
selection  management  wouldn't  work  in  this  forest  type,  and  yet  it 
obviously  does  in  Merve 's  case.   This  tells  me  that  selection 
management  is  possible  and  practical  even  when  the  common  wisdom  says 
otherwise.   It  does  seem,  though,  that  the  landowner  must  be  committed 
to  making  it  work.   If  the  landowner  is  only  interested  in  short-term 
gain,  or  is  impatient,  any  attempt  at  selection  management  can  easily 
degenerate  into  a  high-grade.  High-grading,  which  is  sometimes 
confused  with  selection  management  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
system,  is  the  practice  of  cutting  the  best  trees  and  leaving  the 
poorer  ones  with  little  thought  to  the  future.   In  a  properly-done 
selection  harvest,  however,  the  future  is  paramount.  The  landowner 
cuts  only  those  trees  that  will  contribute  the  least  to  a  healthy 
forest  now  and  in  the  ftiture. 

Selection  management  is  also  sometimes  criticized  because  of  the 
common  belief  that  it  requires  a  more  extensive  road  network,  results 
in  more  ground  disturbance,  and  causes  more  residual  stand  damage.  My 
experience  is  that,  in  a  properly  done  operation,  none  of  this  is 
true.   A  well-thought-out  logging  plan  and  careful  logging  will 
minimize  these  factors  with  selection,  just  as  with  any  other 
silvicultural  system.   The  same  goes  for  insect  and  disease  problems. 
The  landowner  can  influence  the  mix  o£  tree  species  on  the  site  by 
emphasizing  removal  of  those  species  most  susceptible  to  insects  and 
disease  and,  if  needed,  by  planting  resistant  species  for  the  future 
stand. 

In  summary,  the  selection  system  requires  a  careful,  professional 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  as  well  as  commitment,  patience. 
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and  willingness  to  learn  from  the  land.   Given  these  factors,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  system  can  work  in  most,  If  not  all, 
Northwest  forest  types.   It  provides  a  viable  system  for  producing 
timber,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  an  intact  forest  ecosystem. 


Timothy  G.  Poss 
Forester 
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,''u,Orchl..^    i;n..v.f.a«j«-l    Mar.c»gcnicr,t;    In    Clw    A.^g^n    Tvt^iC    Tyi- 

by  Robert   Zahn^r 

Ptofeasor   Emeritus,    Cien«on   University 

t    £«nl    I   am  ijuallfici   to  itiak-j    th-j   atatement  b«ild^^  bacaus-?  ot 
liv  eJucflbion  anJ  professional  exp<irl*nce    In  the  fleiaa   o£ 
forestry  anJ   ecology.      1    have   an   undergraduate  d^^tee    In    plant 
ecolcay.    a  masters  degree    in.  forest   management,   and  a  Pri.O. 
degree      Duke   University,    I953)Mn    forest   ecology.      I    have   bee.n   a 
far^5t    research  scientist    for  'the    -.3.    Forest   Service    (1953- 
1959)      and    I   have   been  a   professor    o:    forestry  at   the^  Unl vers  1 fcy 
0*    Michioan    (1559-1974),    the    University   of^Tennesaee    (1S75)^   and 
?ie,"s=n    university    (:S80-1989).    ■  Th.se    yese.rch   ana    teach:n>, 
o-sit'ons,    over   the   past    40   years,    nave   placed   ae    in   the 
f;'6':orr    c£    forest    management   and    forast   ^=;l^^i',^'^5^-';;^f  f  ■  =  ^^ 
Ini'Iue    fcenber    of    the    Socletyof   A.r.er  ican /.raster  s ,    receiving 
tn    1971    t'le    Soc'ecy'5    highest   auerd    tor  •  proz^siicnsi 
cJnt'?    Jo?ionf    lnlLe%=    ecology.     .1  ^a..   ^J^^'Hl  \\l^t   2ecl  =  -?^^ 
Association    £:r    the   Advancement   or    science,    and    I   aa   c    regl^.^r.^ 

fjcester . 

«:-aiijienC^  During  the  15  years  (1559-1970  that  I  vaa  on 
^h.  ^n;2icrv^aculty  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  and  ny 
nl^dnatMtude'nts  conducted  moch  research  In  northern  Michigan, 
2!?^S?5!n!    n   o^a  and  C.nad.   HO.,  of^ou^^ 

^^r!n?!2a:r;uJ  %     £a.  for   t  3tand  .tr.^^^^^ 

«'r=fn"?ype'''My"grf  a  r  tliaeits'^^'bHahed  ovir  15  .a.cers  and 

with  the  aspen  foresttype. 

i,-iHi,««  mv  oresent  statement  to  the  question  of 
I  an  ll'«l-^"f^'^^,P^":"e  Lak=.  Scates  region.   Evenaged 
r3.n..s-ing  aspen  f^re^.s  In  ^JJ^a^      technique  o£  clearcjirting 

Li---rar^(^  '-  oDen  areas.   C^r^e  open  er^ii.  ou^n  ..s 
":a".uts'rar:  n^t  necessary  for  such  regeneration. 

-  .,x>,.af.>  a«?  1-oot  aprouts  from  the  roots  of 
Voun^  aspens  regenerate  as  root  .pr^^    ^^   any  sl«  opening 

harvested  older  «^"f '  fP^^trees  ar^  cut.  Prolific  speootln>j  • 

5^.^n;n?irtSe^::Jfn5e:%%?!;e  -Vfood  .^urce  .or  .Udll... 
Cle.rcutting  to  obtMn  l.r.e  acr.ag.s  of^as,.n  reg^^^^^ 

IS  the  preferred  syM.    '^'^^^IJ  Jf  "°%;Jf.„°J^J/J?fer ,  In  many 
m  this  sorest  type   Group  .lection   ec.u^^^^^  s  il  vlcul  tural  ly^ 

^r,;^ha=rv:.tinr:r.nru^;;oups  or  ..c^ur-  3,»...  C...M...  ...^-.- 
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ti>  Lilt  c-arii/py  of  a  vlOLh  equal  to  no  nn.ru  t\\^u    Ivlre  Lhe 
li^li^l.t  oi    tlie  iiurrpuiidlng  tree;.y  provjj.rb  et^vctol  a'Jvaiit^'j'is  over 
tli«*  creation  of  large  blocks  of  clearcut  foreet.  The  distribution 
of  young  aspen  sprouting  in  openings  throughout  th-i  forest,  for 
example,  provides  far  better  distribution  of  food  for  deer  and 
grouse  than  in  large  clearcuts  because  animals  can  ultlllse 
entire  openings  and  retain  the  benefit  of  surrounding  forest 
cover.   In  clearcuts,  these  vlldllfe  species  utilize  edges  but  do 
not  venture  far  from  forest  cover  Into  the  middle  of  very  large 
openings.   For  wildlife,  nev  clearcuts  or  nev  group  selection 
openings  should  be  provided  every  ten  years  In  each  compartment. 

By  definition,  the  "group  selection"  technique  is  a 
regeneration  method  that  crsatcs  end  maintains  c-n  unevenaged 
forest  vlth  the  essential  requireirent  that  thei:e  be  at  Itatst 
three  reprodJCtlon  cuttings  during  ona  rotation.   The  aspen 
forest  type  is  generally  giroun  on  rotations  o£  between  40    and  60 
yttars    for  pulpwood  and  between  80  and  100  yeard  for  sav  timber. 
National  Forest  rotations  tend  to  be  the  longer  b&cauee  quality 
veneer  logs  are  the  optimum  produces- 

Properly  planned,  a  secies  o£  small  group  Sclsctlon 
openings,  harvested  at  Intervals  of  about  10  years,  can  create  In 
a  GO-year  old  evenaged  aspen  forest  a  completely  unevenagsd 
forest  In  40  years.   At  that  time,  most  of  the  residual  oldest 
age  clags  Of  100  years  (rotatien  age)  can  be  regenerated,  and  the 
middle  age  classes  vill  be  40,  30,  20,  and  10  years.   Such  a 
forest  structure  can  be  perpetuated  ln-de£lnltely,  gradually 
bocomlnq  more  diverse  In  age  classes  vlth  each  entry.   More 
frequent  harvest  entries  vill  speed  up  the  procest. 

oroup  selection  harvesting  does  not  require  more  roads  than 
clearcuttlng.   Small  groups  are  not  accessed  by  truck,  only  by 
skidders  which  do  not  require  roadd.   Timbeir  sales  vlth  group 
selection  harvesting  can  be  packaged  for  bidding  by  small  local 
contractors,  rather  than  by  the  large  equipment  contractors 
required  for  clearcuttlng. 

In  closing,  I  can  recommend  uneven-aged  manage^enC, 
maintained  vlt)i  group  selection  si  IvJ  culture  1  techniques,  for  tiie 
aspen  forest  type.   Many  forest  valuss  are  pireseirved  by  such 
management,  including  vildliie  (r;ama  and  non-gawa  spades), 
biological  diversity,  high  quality  timber  supplic-S;  recreation 
potential,  and  important  esthetic  values. 


Reapeetfully  aobmitted, 

jU^-C- — 

3bert    ZaViXXK 


Robert    Za^hner 
P.O.    Box    263 
Highlands,    NC   28741 


(date) 


witness  to  signature 
witness  to  signature 
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fQmut  UMojim  MQlrnQth 

5934  Kojal  I.aiif  •  Suite  223,  Dallas,  IX  75230 
(214)  352-8370 
1. ,.M-   i„„  October    7.     1993 

LooiJiiiah'r 

FACT  SHEET 

MENOMINEE  FOREST:  SELECTION  MANAGEMENT  SINCE  1854 

The  Menominee  Reservation,  comprising  Menominee  County, 
Wisconsin,  has  operated  a  220,COO-acre  block  of  commercial  forest 
primarily  under  single-tree  selection  management  since  1854. 

After  profitable  production  of  timber  for  140  years,  the 
forest  contains  about  1.5  billion  board  feet,  which  is  more  than 
it  had  in  1854.  The  forest  has  an  ever-improving  quality  and 
quantity  of  timber.   See  graphs,  attached. 

It  is  true  that  about  10%  of  the  volume  is  in  aspen  and  jack 
pine  types,  which  they  manage  under  clearcutting.  However,  they 
are  reducing  these  components.  Moreover,  they  may  be  unaware  of 
studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan  showing  that  group 
selection  is  the  preferable  - s/stem  fpr  aspen,  Affidavit  of  Dr. 
Robert  Zahner,  Hearings,  Subco.Tjnittee  on  rorests,  Fa.-nily  Farms, 
and  Energy,  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  June  16,  1992,  Serial  Vio .     162-97^  p'^*f9,l^ij   ^  > 

Menominee  employs  selection  r.anagenent  in  at  least  four 
forest  -cypes,  in  living  refutation  of  the  Forest  Service's 
contention  that  it  needs  to  experiment  in  every  location  before 
it  can  start  back  to  selection  from  its  current  even-age  system. 


76-252  O  -  94  -  4 
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MENOMINEE  FORESTRY 

The  Menominee  Forest  is  a  220,000  acre  block  of  coinnercial 
forest  consisting  of  ten  contigOtrus  townships.  The  forest  has 
sur"/ived  as  an  island  of  sawtirUser  in  a  sea  of  cutcver  lands  due 
to  the  foresight  of  ancestral  Menominee  leaders  who  resisted 
internal  and  external  pressures  to  clear  the  forest  farming  or 
quick,  short-term  profit.  Instead,  cutting  has  been  regulated 
throughout  its  135  year  cutting  history  and  adherence  to  recognized 
concepts  of  sustained  yield  forest  management  has  prevailed.  The 
land  ethic  cf  the  Mencminees  relates  to  their  spiritual  and 
religious  beliefs  about  t.he  land  -  that  the  land  will  provide  for 
t.hem;  that  they  should  respect  the  land  and  do  nothing  to  harm  it. 
Without  t.he  land,  the  Tribe  would  lose  its  identity  and  t.hus  the 
land  is  neld  sacred. 

Currently,  the  Menominee  Forest  a  very  valuable  asset  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  with  an  estir.ated  standing  timber  value  of 
5325,000,000.  It  provides  employment  for  an  estimated  125  people 
in  t.he  Neopit  sawmill  and  another  80  woodsworkers,  including 
loggers  and  forestry  personnel.  In  addition  to  cut  forest  products, 
the  forest  provides  countless  benefits  to  the  Menominee  people 
including  recreation,  aesthetics,  environmental  protection,  and  a 
tie  to  their  heritage  and  ancestry.  Historically,  their  commitment 
to  the  recognized  principles  of  forestry  has  provided  for  t.hese 
concerns. 

The  responsibility  for  management  of  t.he  Tribal  Forest  rests 
with  Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises  (MTE) ,  the  business  arm  cf  the 
Menominee  Tribe.  MTE  Forestry  staff  is  assisted  by  foresters  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (3IA)  and  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR).  All  three  agencies  work 
side-by-side  at  t.he  Menominee  Forestry  Center  under  t.ie  "One  Roof 
Concept".  Agency  provincialism  has  been  replaced  by  a  spirit  o: 
cooperation  and  a  management  philosophy  of  "what's  best  for  the 
forest?"  prevails.  This  arrangement  pools  t.he  k.'.ovledge  and 
resources  of  all  three  agencies  into  one  team  wit.h  a  common  goal  - 
t.he  proper  management  and  protection  of  the  Menominee  Forest. 

Menominee  Tribal  business  affairs  are  r.anaged  by  MTE.  MTE 
operations  are  directed  by  the  Company  president  and  his  staff  who 
report  to  an  elected  twelve  member  board  of  directors.  Besides  the 
management  of  t.he  Tribal  Forest,  the  most  notable  venture  of  MTE 
is  the  operation  of  the  Neopit  sawmill.  MTE  provides  a  very 
diverse  product  line  of  high  quality  hardwood  and  softwood  lumber, 
veneer  legs  and  a  variety  of  pulpwocd  species.  Efforts  are  ongoing 
to  ir.prove  efficiency  of  mill  operations  and  diversifying  product 
lines  to  provide  new  marketing  opportunities  and  business  expansion 
are  important  concerns  of  MTE. 
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Rt  2,  Box  1C5S 
Highlands,  .VC  287^1 
Phcne  (704)  526-592? 


STATSEOT 


TC:     :-33ZR5,    UTnTH)  STATES   CCNC-RZSS 

I  an  J5,~es  "..   Padgett,   cetter  >'-r.c*r.  =e   "5c'c"   Padgett,   =  registered  Xcrth 
Carolina  profesaicnal  forester  and  :ierier  cf  the  Society  cf  Ajserican  Foresters. 
I  served  as  district  ranger  -/^tr.  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  Czark  i.'aticnal 
Forest,  DeScto  !J-'itional  Forest,  and  Nantahala  National  Forest.     After  retirement 
vilth  30  years  in  the  Forest  Service  I  prepare  forest  mar^gezent  plans  for  private 
woodlarjds  and  zar^ge  cur  ov<n  s:::all  forest  tracts  in  Alabaaa.  azd  North  Carolina. 

As  a  forester  I  have  practiced  OICVEJ-AGLD  forest  aa-nage^ient   (selection 
c'-tting)  and  also  ZTZN-AGED  forest  management  (clearcuttir.g,  seed-tree,  and 
sr.elter-ACcd).     The  Forest  Service  began  clearcuttir.g  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
r^ticr^  forests  in  the  z±d  196Cs,  based  on  research  which  sncved  successful 
regeneration  frczi  clearcutting  Mature  and  Cver-:nature  A.ppal£chian  hardxccds. 
Such  older  trees  do  net  sprout  and  the  new  forest  is  generally  from  seeds  and 

The  Forest   Ser"."i-:e  went   ^-rcr.g  \T.en  it  began   clearcutting  I.trature  h^rdv-cods, 
v.'m.cn  scrcut  *»"*  =c^c.is-.v.   r^sult'n-*  in  ^■■^''t''  c''e  s*^'un."  scrouts  ■   w" '  c^   e ■*  —  y, ' y  c^nr^c* 
•^latur^  into  cualitv  savdc^  trees.     I  have  reoeatsdl*'"  ccncuct^i  tours  sho>»"in'^ 
tr.ese  n:ultipls-sprcut  results  of  cleircutting  to  Forest  Service  officials, 
including  Forest  Supervisor  EJcrn  Dahl,  vhc  is  now  Ccngressirnal  Liaison  for  tne 
a;:'-rcy  in  V.ashingtcn.     >:cr.e  cf  these  officials   coula  defend  :.'.e  clearcuts  as 
"gcod   forest  maragerr.ent."     However  tne  agency  tc.z   persisted  is.  ccntL-.uing  the 
pr.ctice  bec-Luse  it  is   cnerper  and  e.'.rier  tc  sell  ti.-±ier  tri;  v.-ay. 
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STkTZllin:  Page  2 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  tiiat  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  will  not  stop 
Z'.'Z-'.'-AGZD  forest  nanagement  on  our  national  forests  without  being  forced  to  do 
so  by  either  the  Courts  or  Congress.  They  keep  forest  nanageaent  plans  in  a 
constant  state  of  formulation  or  amendment,  in  ny  opirdon  to  simply  prevent 
co'cirt  action  against  their  practices. 

It  is  ny  professional  opinion  that  UNZV2N-AGZD  forest  management,  selection 
cutting,  using  only  temporary  logging  reads  rather  than  permanent  system  roads, 
is  the  best  way  to  achieve  "ecological"  balance  and  to  protect  biodiversity  of 
our  r.ational  forests.  In  particvilar,  the  extensively-used  practice  of  dearcutting, 
prescribed  burning,  and  planting  pine  seedlings  on  steep  mountain  slopes  is  an 
environmental  disaster.  The  dearcutting  and  burning  destroys  forest  litter  and 
organic  matter,  and  herbicide  spraying  is  required  to  bring  the  pines  above 
hardvv-ood  sprouts.  With  UICVEJJ-AGZD  management  this  destructive  practice  would 
nc  longer  be  applicable  or  necessary. 

I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  the  above  statements  are  true  and 
can  b2  verified  both  on  the  ground  and  by  credible  witnesses. 


Seo-.erier  10,  1993  iH^lfU^       W . 


P, 


,es  R.  "Sob"  Padge-.o 
egistered  Forester 
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My  name  is  Ray  Vaughan.  I  am  an  environmental  attorney 
practicing  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Alabama  and  have  practiced  law  in  Alabama  since  1986.  I  have  been 
an  active  hiker,  camper,  bird-watcher,  canoeist  and  appreciator  of 
the  four  National  Forests  in  Alabama  for  more  than  25  years.  My 
book.  Birder's  Guide  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi ,  which  includes 
detailed  accounts  of  where  to  bird  watch  in  the  National  Forests  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  scheduled  to  be  published  in  December 
1993  by  Gulf  Publishing  Company  of  Houston,  Texas.  I  have  had 
published  numerous  articles  in  magazines  such  as  Bird  Watcher's 
Digest  and  Wild  Earth  about  the  forest  areas  of  the  National 
Forests  and  National  wildlife  Refuges  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
With  years  of  intimate  experience  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
throughout  all  of  the  National  Forests  in  Alabana  and  the 
Southeast,  I  ar.  keenly  aware  of  the  damage  being  dene  to  these 
special  public  lands  through  even-aged  tir.ber  r.ar.agerent . 

V.'ith  forestry,  National  Forest  management  and  wilderness 
matters  being  very  important  in  the  South,  I  have  acquired  quite  a 
good  bit  of  legal  and  practical  experience  with  National  Forest 
policy  and  legal  issues.  My  involvement  in  National  Forest  and 
wilderness  issues  has  extended  from  every  National  Forest  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Georgia  on  through  personal  surveying  and 
lobbying  on  forest  issues  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Alaska.  As  an 
assistant  attorney  general  in  1987  and  1588,  I  handled  the  State  of 
Alabama's  challenge  to  the  1986  management  plan  for  the  National 
Forests  in  Alabama.  Currently,  1  represent  wilderness  and  National 
Forest  reform  advocacy  groups  such  as  the  Alabama  Wilderness 
Alliance  and  The  Bankhead  Monitor.  I  was  a  participant  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  forestry  issues  at  the  University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Law's  1993  environmental  law  conference.  I  have  also  taught 
environmental  law  as  an  adjunct  instructor  at  Jones  School  of  Law 
in  Montgomery,  and  that  class  included  forestry  issues.  Further, 
my  family  owns  forest  land,  and  through  legal  action  to  protect 
that  land,  I  am  v.-ell  aware  of  legal  and  policy  issues  regarding 
privately-owned  forests. 

I  wish  to  express  m.y  strong  support  for  Representative 
Bryant's  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of 
1993,  H.R.  1164.  This  bill  will  be  a  significant  step  forward  in 
protecting  the  National  Forests  of  Alabara  and  the  Southeast  while 
making  tir.ber  harvesting  practical  and  r.uch  mere  sustainable  than 
it  is  now.  In  Alabama,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  demonstration 
projects,  the  "crest  Service  uses  even-aged  tmber  harvesting 
exclusively  on  all  four  of  our  National  Forests.  This  reliance  on 
just  even-aged  management  has  led  tc  sore  conflicts  and 
difficulties  t.^at  could  be  avoided  if  selective  harvest  methods 
were  utilized. 

I  know  fro.m  personal  experience  and  fro-,  discussion  with 
num.erous  wildlife  biologists  that  the  Forest  Service  timbering 
practices  in  Alabama  do  not  protect  Alabama's  tremendous  natural 
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diversity.  In  the  Bankhead  National  Forest  clearcutting  practices 
have  led  to  a  conversion  of  native  hardwoods  to  r.onoculture  pine 
plantations;  this  even-aged  timber  managenent  has  increased 
siltation  in  the  Sipsey  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and 
adversely  impacted  11  species  of  mussels  listed  as  threatened  or 
endangered  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  rhe  threatened 
Flattened  Musk  Turtle,  which  lives  only  in  Alabaxa.  Further,  the 
timber  practices  have  led  to  the  extirpation  of  whitetail  deer  from 
most  of  the  Bankhead;  the  situation  is  so  bad  that  deer  must  be 
.  *JBtp^r-^«si  into  the  Bankhead  from  other  areas  of  the  state.  Numerous 
jacred  and  htB*«r-ic  Native  American  sites  have  been  destroyed  by 
clearcutting  when  selective  cutting  would  have  p*-a^;^rved  those 
areas  while  still  getting  the  valuable  timber  r.arvesred.  Alabana 
has  more  species  of  fish  than  any  other  state;  scr.e  of  those  fish 
species  live  only  in  the  Bankhead  National  Feres':,  yet  the  Forest 
Service  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  inpacts  even-aged 
harvesting  has  on  those  fish  or  any  of  the  uniq-e  •.-.■lldlife  there. 
This  bill  would  fix  those  problens  in  the  Bar.khsad  while  still 
allowing  truly  sustainable  tir.ber  harvesting. 

In  the  Tuskegee  National  Forest  in  Jun.e  of  1593,  the  Forest 
Service  clearcut  directly  on  and  alortg  the  Bartram  National 
Recreation  Trail,  Alabama's  first  National  Recreation  Trail.  This 
clearcutting  next  to  a  maj^r  hiking  trail  created  a  scenic  horror, 
but  trial  s&ld«t-isv9  thinning  cuts  used  elsewhere  in  the  Tuskegee 
have  enabled  timber  production  while  still  retaining  the  visual 
quality  of  the  mixed-age  and  mixed-species  of  trees  in  the  forest. 
This  bill  would  protect  the  quality  of  recreation  on  our  Southern 
National  Forests  while  still  making  tinber  harvesting  available. 

In  the  Oakmulgee  Ranger  District  of  the  Talladega  National 
Forest,  we  have  the  largest  concentration  of  endangered  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  colonies  in  Alabana  and  one  of  the  largest 
remaining  in  the  world.  Even-aged  management  practices  are  totally 
inappropriate  for  preserving  the  woodpecker,  and  emphasizing 
clearcutting,  the  Forest  Service  must  either  violate  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  or  refuse  to  allow  timber  harvesting.  Selective 
harvesting  would  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  preserve  the  oid- 
growth  trees  needed  for  the  woodpecker  wr.  lie  making  tir.ber 
available  in  areas  where  it  is  now  impossible  to  harvest  with  even- 
aged  methods.  This  bill  would  resolve  a  timoer-e-dangered  species 
conflict  in  the  Oakmulgee  and  in  many  other  areas  like  it. 

The  Forest  Service  timber  practices  ir.  Alabama  also  have 
negative  impacts  on  the  timber  industry  by  ar"::.f :.cially  lowering 
prices  for  pulp  wood  and  by  replacing  hardwood  fcrests  that  provide 
diverse  forest  products  with  unnatural  pir.e  plantations  that 
provide  an  extremely  restricted  selection  of  timber  to  a  smaller 
market.  The  Forest  Service's  exclusive  use  of  even-aged  timber 
harvesting  puts  small  operators  at  a  disadvantage;  this  bill  will 
rectify  that  situation. 
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It  has  been  proven  that  selection  r.anagenent  for  timber  works 
in  Alabama's  forests.  Wilnon  Timberlands  has  been  using  selective 
cut,  sustained  yield  r.anagement  since  1912  and  has  been  profitable 
doing  so.  Selection  logging  has  provided  better  long-term  logging 
jobs  in  Alabama  than  even-aged  management.  See  Robinson,  The 
Forest  and  The  Trees,  2C-21  (Island  Press  1988)  for  details  on  how 
Wilmon  operates.  Such  timber  practices  will  also  work  on  Alabama's 
National  Forests,  throughout  the  Southeast  and  across  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

As  an  attorney  who  has  worked  under  numerous  environmental 
statues  such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  I  feel  that  the  inclusion  of  citizen  suit 
provisions  in  this  cill  is  vitally  important.  Americans, 
particularly  those  whom  I  represent,  take  keen  interest  in  their 
public  lands,  and  a  citizen  suit  provision  enables  those  people  who 
care  about  our  forests  tc  defend  then.  Inclusion  cf  a  citizen  suit 
provision  is  also  an  ack.-.owledgement  of  whom  our  public  lands  are 
to  be  managed  for;  the  citizens  and  taxpayers.  I  have  found  that 
citizen  suit  secticr.s  with  penalty  provisions  in  other  statutes 
have  led  to  swift  and  mutually-beneficial  settlements.  Instead  of 
playing  procedural  games  over  how  the  suit  was  brought,  plaintiffs 
know  that  they  have  a  judicial  remedy  for  harm  done  to  their  public 
property,  and  defendants  know  that  the  substantive  merits  of  a 
claim,  and  not  vague  procedural  concerns,  will  be  the  issue  at 
trial.  Thus,  cases  are  resolved  swiftly  with  settlements  that  work 
more  to  rectify  the  problem  than  to  punish  the  defendant. 

For  the  National  Forests  in  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  the 
southeast,  H.R.  1164  will  mean  significant  improvement  over  the 
current  management  scheme.  Forest  variety,  both  in  tree  age  and  in 
tree  species  diversity,  will  return  to  our  public  lands,  and  a 
variety  of  timber  and  forest  products  will  once  again  be  available 
to  all  businesses  while  maintaining  our  public  lands  as  refuges  for 
S'^t°?  ?^^  diversity.     Even-aged  managem.ent   of   Southeastern 
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NNVCSF         Northwoods  Cilizens  For  a  Sustainable  Forest 


SERVING  THE  UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  BIOREGION      8333  Bemidji  RD    Bemidji   MN   56601 


October  26.  1993 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Agriculture  Subcominittee 

Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 


Dear  Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee; 


Northwoods  Citizens  For  a  Sustainable  Forest  (NWCSF)  formed  in  response  to  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  granting  approval  to  the  timber  industry  in  1989  to  proceed  with 
plans  to  spend  2.7  billion  in  capitol  investments  primarily  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  by  1995.   Our 
research  indicated  the  DNR  wanted  to  double  the  statewide  cut  of  the  early  1980's  by  the  mid  I990's  to  6 
million  cords  per  year  or  300,000  acres  per  year  from  Minnesota's  14.8  million  acres.  In  1992,  4  million 
cords  were  cut  according  to  the  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (G.E.I.S.).   Imagine  a  football 
field  full  of  4x4x8  foot  cords  of  wood  and  then,  look  up  4  1/2  miles!   Never  before  in  Minnesota's  history 
have  we  witnessed  that  level  of  cutting  including  the  White  Pine  Era,  which  at  its  height  saw  2.2  million 
cords  cut. 

The  Chippewa  National  Forest  (CNF)  is  located  in  what  the  G.E.I.S.  calls  Ecoregion  4.  This 
region  contains  over  50%  of  the  available  forest  land  in  Minnesota  which  is  mostly  aspen  and  birch,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  original  pine  forests.  The  CNF  has  less  than  10%  of  Minnesota's  available  forests  and 
contains  less  than  1%  of  the  original  White  Pine  Forest.  Yet,  due  to  recent  mill  expansions,  5  paper,  pulp, 
chip  and  panelboard  plants  in  the  area  surrounding  the  CNF,  plus  an  expansion  of  a  nearby  coal  fired 
electrical  plant,  have  put  undue  stress  on  this  forest  ecosystem  and  the  present  Ecosystem  Management 
Plan  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  None  of  these  plants  do  any  or  very  little  in  the  handling  o( 
recycled  material.  Much  of  the  processed  wood  goes  out  of  state  and  out  of  country.  And  all  the  plants 
are  high  tech  and  automated,  providing  few  local  long-term  jobs. 

The  situation  of  the  loggers  in  Northern  Minnesota  is  like  that  of  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  in  the 
1980's  when  the  land  values  declined,  leaving  many  farmers  with  large  mortgage  payments  on  big  expen- 
sive machinery.   Loggers  have  been  advised  to  "get  big  and  get  the  cut  or  get  out",  essentially  creating  a 
"frenzy"  in  the  forests.  Today  with  the  new  equipment  (feller-buncher  or  Hahn  Harvester)  a  logger  can  cut 
in  one  day  what  it  might  have  taken  3  years  on  a  part-time  basis  before. 

One  logger  lamented  to  me  that  he  has  to  cut  40  cords  a  day  just  to  make  the  payment  on  his  equip- 
ment. One  newly  built  nearby  mill  requires  400  cords  of  aspen  a  day  to  feed  its  operation.   Recently, 
corrections  in  the  same  mill  had  to  be  made  due  to  l/5th  of  its  work  force  being  permanently  afflicted  with 
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upper  respiratory  health  problems  due  to  toxic  chemical  inhalation  over  a  3  year  period. 

Research  (G.E.I.S.)  indicates  88%  of  cutting  is  done  by  methods  of  clearcutting  or  some  variation. 
The  study  indicates  negative  soil  impacts  under  current  levels;  1.8  million  acres  are  losing  potassium,  5 
million  acres  are  losing  calcium,  2.7  million  acres  lose  magnesium  in  excess  of  their  replenishment.    Fur- 
ther, wildlife  species  have  negative  impacts  of  27%  at  4  million  cords  a  year;  at  5  million  cords  a  year  the 
impact  jumps  to  44%. 

Recently,  The  CNF  let  out  a  timber  bid  (57  acres  of  Aspen  to  be  clearcut)  in  an  area  known  as  the 
"Golden  Arch"  which  contains  the  only  two  semi-primitive  non-motorized  areas  of  the  forest.  In  fact,  this 
timber  bid  had  been  designated  as  a  candidate  for  Old  Growth  Complexes  by  the  old  Growth  Forest  Lead- 
ership Team  (Old  Growth  Report  #2).  This  bid  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  plan  as  well  as  the  overall 
Forest  Plan.   It  was  suggested  that  this  cut  woud  provide  needed  habitat  for  whitetail  deer  and  grouse;  a 
disguise  used  to  intertwine  the  timber  industry's  lust  for  public-owTied  forests  (via  public  forest  officials) 
for  their  profits.   Simply,  there  is  much  more  to  a  forest  than  providing  habitat  for  one  particular  species 
at  the  expense  of  other  species  (Neotropical  Migratory  Songbirds)  that  are  finding  it  harder  and  harder 
to  find  intact,  large,  interior  forest  habitat. 

The  CNF  in  1992  sold  7,734  acres  (91.6MMBF)  of  forest  timber  land  and,  on  the  conservative  side, 
lost  5105,000.  (In  1991  it  lost  $617,000.)  As  one  investor    in  these  many  public  lands,  I  lost  about 
S13.00  on  each  acre  sold.  Of  the  600,665  acres  of  available  forest  land  in  the  CNF,  1/3  is  aspen,  1/3 
conifer  and  1/3  hardwood.   I  was  told  by  a  CNF  forester  that  hand  replanting  costs  S300  or  more  an  acre 
while  aspen  regenerates  at  no  cost.   Aspen  pulpwood  now  has  a  going  price  of  $13  cord  ($6/cord  in  recent 
past)  sawtimber  $25,  pine  pulpwood  $22,  pine  sawtimber  $135,  mixed  hardwood  pulpwood  $6.  and  mixed 
hardwood  sawtimber  $33.  So  its  quite  obvious  where  the  profit  is  generated. 

Consideration  of  harvesting  methods  is  important.  Almost  all  in  the  CNF  is  done  by  clearcutting  or 
some  variation.   I'd  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Robert  Zahner,  Proferssor  Emeritus,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity on  uneven  age  management  in  the  aspen  forest  type.   He  says  and  I  quote,  "Young  aspens  regener- 
ate  from  the  roots  of  harvested  older  trees,  appearing  immediately  in  any  size  opening  when  one  or  more 
trees  are  selectively  harvestd.   Prolific  sprouting  occurs  even  in  small  openings;  the  remainder  serve  as  a 
food  source  for  wildlife".   Properly  planned,  a  series  of  small  group  selection  openings  (a  width  equal  to 
no  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  surrounding  trees)  harvested  at  intervals  of  about  10  years  can  create 
in  a  60  year  old  even  aged  aspen  forests  a  completely  uneven  aged  forest  in  40  years. 

I'd  also  like  to  refer  to  a  publication(Wisconsin  Biodiversity  Concerns:  The  Northern  Forest,  Octo- 
ber, 1990)  by  Dr.  John  Kotar,  Senior  Scientist,  Depanment  of  Forestry,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
and  1  quote,  "Maintenance  of  forest  diversity  of  total  ecosystems  cannot  be  accomplished  by  simply  ma- 
nipulating the  dominant  component  (i.e.,  trees).  If  less  visible  organisms  and  ecological  processes  are  to 
be  given  serious  consideration,  all  management  practices  k///  have  to  be  carefully  re-examined  and 
modified.    Forest  management  will  have  to  move  awa>  from  focusing  simpl>  on  the  growing  of  trees  of 
onl\  a  certain  species  and  certian  dimensions  for  the  production  of  fiber,  or  for  habitat  enhancement  of 
only  selected  economically  important  wildlife  species.    Further,  he  goes  on  to  say  we  can  expect  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  forest  industry  to  significantly  change  their  established  management  techniques 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  cost-effective.  At  the  same  time,  public  pressure  to  pay  more 
attention  to  maintaining  complete  and  functional  forest  ecosystems  will  surely  continue. 

Then,  Dr.  Kotar  also  refers  to  the  origins  of  the  Menominee  Forest  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  their 
sustainable  forest  practices  on  their  220,000  acre  block  of  commercial  forest.   In  1854,  leaders  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  conceived  of  the  idea  of  using  sustained  yield  management  practices  to  harvest  timber 
on  a  selective  basis  in  order  to  preserve  the  long-term  viability  of  their  forest  resources  and  that  manage- 
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men!  plan  continues  to  this  day.  They  had  an  estimated  1.5  billion  board  feet  in  1854.  They  stil 
billion  board  feet  in  1988  after  harvesting  2  billion  board  feet. 


had  1.5 


The  accomplishments  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  have  also  been  examined,  verified  and  given  recog- 
nition by  a  neutral  third  party  certification  group.  Scientific  Certifications  Systems  (SCS). 

SCS  p  ut  together  a  team  of  scientists  and  forest  management  experts  to  conduct  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  forest  management  methods  employed  by  the  Menominee.  This  review  included  an  assess- 
ment of  the  long-term  environmental  impacts  of  these  management  practices  in  the  forest  ecosystem. 
Historic,  current  and  proposed  forestry  activities  were  included  in  this  review.  As  a  result  of  this  review, 
SCS  has  determined  that  the  Menominee  forest  is  beingjnanaged  in  a  sustainable  manner. 


Our  organization  (NIVCSF)  recognizes  that  HR  1164  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohi- 
bition Act  addresses  many  concerns  we  have  of  our  National  Forests.  It  would  end  clearcutting  which  is 
detrimental  to  maintaining  whole  forest  ecosystems  while  ending  subsidation  of  artificially  low  prices 
for  virgin  products  and  hence,  enhancing  recycling  efforts.   Our  landfills  are  over-flowing  with  virgin 
paper,  wood  waste  and  incineration  ash.   By  the  timber  industry  lobbying  Congress  to  subsidize  the  added 
expenses  of  clearcutting  our  National  Forests  (road  building,  hand  replanting  and  pesticide  application), 
timber  companies  are  able  to  extract  public  timber  at  a  fraction  of  the  true  cost. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  quote  Winston  Churchill:  You  can  always  rely  on  America  to  do  the  right 
thing  -  after  they  have  exhausted  all  the  possibilities!   It  is  with  the  recognition  that  our  National  Forests 
have  been  exhausted  and  it  is  now  time  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  must  be  realized  that  decisions  made 
today  will  impact  future  generations  who  have  the  most  to  gain  or  lose.   Minnesota  forests  have  only 
recently  begun  to  make  a  healthy  recovery  after  the  deforestation  (White  Pine  Era)  of  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  have  not  learned  from  that  history. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  our  thoughts  to  be  shared  with  you  and  committee  members. 


Respectfully, 

i\hp  Johnson 

NwCSF  Projkfct  Coordinator 


CHIPPEWA 
HdJOuBnMlfwuX 
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October  26,  1993 


Dear  Chairman  Rose  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 


Clearcutting  has  greater  negative  impacts  on  plant  and  animal  diversity,  threatened 
plants,  trees  and  wildlife,  water  quality,  old  growth,  aesthetics  and  recreation 
than  does  selective  cutting.  Monoculture  stands  (often-times  created  by  clear- 
cutting)  are  at  greater  risk  to  natural  disaster  such  as  diseaseand  fire  than 
are  mixed  stands. 

Clearcutting  is  an  additional  expense  to  loggers  if  they  are  required  to  fell 

all  small  trees  and  other  species  not  utilized  by  industry.  If  a  separate  contract 

is  issued  to  fell  remaining  trees,  that  is  an  additional  expense  to  the  government. 

Small  trees,  snags  and  other  species  not  utilized  by  industry  are  cut  down  and 
left  to  rot.  This  is  wasteful. 

Clearcutting  is  unnecessary.  The  forest  management  concept  that  precludes  90- 
100%  sunlight  in  the  forest  floor  to  regenerate  a  good  stand  of  aspen  is  a  myth. 
Aspen  regeneration  appears  to  be  good,  even  when  30-40%  of  the  residual  trees 
are  left  standing.  Probably  less  than  15%  of  the  aspen  suckers  originating  after 
an  aspen  sale  will  survive  to  the  next  rotations  anyway. 

In  our  recognition  that  only  recently  have  Minnesota  forests  (CNF)  begun  to  make 
a  healthy  recovery  after  the  deforestation  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  us  as  well  as  future  generations  to  not  have  learned  from  that 
history.  In  our  endeavor  to  protect  and  provide  a  healthy  forest  for  future 
generations,  we  sqjport  H.R.  116A  -  The  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition 
Act. 


Respectfully, 


Leon  Johnson,  President 

Mississippi  Headwaters  Audubon  Society 

Bemidji,  Minnesota 
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WHY  WE  NEED 
THE  FOREST  BIODIVERSITY  AND  CLEARCUTTING  PROHIBITION  ACT  OF  1993 


The  forests  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  are  a  testament  to  what  clearcut  logging  has 
done  to  forest  ecosystems.  As  the  tir.ber  industry  cut  a  swat^l 
through  the  north-central  United  States  on  their  way  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  100  years  ago  they  left  devastation  in  their 
wake. 

Writing  from  a  Minnesota  perspective,  this  destruction 
took  place  over  a  period  of  30  years  ending  in  1910  when 
Minnesota's  pine  was  liquidated.  The  same  liquidation  of  ancient 
forests  is  happening  today  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Only 
a  few  acres  of  old-growth  pine  currently  exist  in  Minnesota. 

The  r.ake-up  of  Minnesota's  forests  today  are  largely  a 
result  of  their  first  clearcutting.  What  grew  up  in  place 
of  the  cricina]  ancient  pine  forests  was  aspen  snd  birch. 
These  aspen-birch  forests  now  comprise  41%  of  Minnesota's 
forests.  Since  aspen  and  birch  are  pioneer  tree  species  they 
are  the  first  trees  to  take  over  a  clearcut  site.  This  marvel 
of  regeneration  through  root  suckering  without  the  need  for 
tree  planting  is  seen  by  many  to  be  the  forester's  dream. 
Simp]y  clearcut  the  site  every  40  years  and  regenerate  the 
aspen  destined  to  be  clearcut  in  another  40  years.  Push  th« 
reset  button  every  four  decades  and  a  new  aspen  forest  springs 
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up  as  if  by  magic.  There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  though-  This 
clearcutting  causes  soil  nutrient  loss,  loss  of  biodiversity 
and  other  damage  to  forest  ecosystems. 

The  prescription  for  clearcutting  aspen  forests  .is  the 
forest  management  practice  that  governs  federal  land  managers. 
A  recent  state  forest  study  (Generic  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  Timber  Harvesting  and  Korest  Management  in 
Minnesota)  shows  97%  of  Minnesota's  naticnal  forest  land  is 
managed  by  clearcutting.  v.'hen  a  stand  of  trees  is   c.learcut 
that  contains  a  mix  of  tree  species,  including  aspen,  the 
pior.eer  aspen  sprouts  take  over  the  site. 

In  Minnesota,  between  1977  and  199C,  Minnesota's  forests 
have  changed  to  represent  12%  more  aspen  while  other  species, 
especially  conifers,  h&ve  shown  declines.  This  trend  is  a 
direct  result  of  clearcutting  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
quick-growing  aspen  that  is  used  by  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
as  its  main  fiber  source  in  the  Lake  States. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Lake  States  is  also  happening 
in  other  states  that  have  forests  that  hcve  grown  up  over 
the  last  century.  It  has  only  been  during  the  last  20  years 
in  Minnesota  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  found  a 
use  for  aspen  and  birch.  And  since  they  have,  the  forest 
management  practice  to  keep  our  forests  in  a  constant  state 
of  regeneration  is  by  clearcutting  since  it  is  the  cheapest 
most  economical  way  to  3 og . 

The  Lake  States  relatively  flat  terrain  is  hospitable  to 
the  '.jse  of  the  f  eller-buncher ,  a  piece  of  heavy  equipment 
that  can  make  short  work  of  a  40  acre  forest  plot.  Its  steel 
jaws  nip  off  trees  like  they  were  flowers  picked  in  a  garden. 
Logging  goes  on  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  10  months 
of  the  year.  Skidders  run  through  the  woods  even  under  extremely 
wet  conditions  causing  rutting,  soil  compaction  and  sedimentation 
of  lakes  and  streams. 

The  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (GFIS).  that 
I  mentioned  earlier,  is  just  being  completed  in  Minnesota. 
It  shows  that  arc  nutrient  losses  on  millions  of  acres  of 
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forested  lands  in  our  state,  largely  due  to  the  way  aspen 
is  harvested.  Wildlife  speices,  especially  birds,  are  showing 
dftclincft  in  various  ecoregions  of  the  state  by  27%  over  the 
next  50  years.  If  logging  increasos  by  25%  the  wildlife  impacts 
go  up  to  44%. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  Minnesota's  pulp  and  >aper  industry 
have  greatly-  expanded  their  operations.  The  new,  efficient 
mills  have  doubled  their  capacity  while , creating  few  if  any 
new  mill  nobs.  Clearcutting  to  make  pu]pwood  ft rms  out  cf 
our  national  forests  are  already  proving  to  be  a  disaster 
as  more  and  more  is  known  about  the  damage  clearcut  logging 
is  doing  to  our  forest  ecosystems. 

The  need  for  Congress  to  pass  H.R  11C4  is  crucial  to  help 
protect  Minnesota's  federal  forests  from  the  ravages  of 
clearcutting.  As  the  biodiversity  of  cv:r  forests  decline  while 
monocultures  are  created  through  clearcutting  the  possibility 
of  widespread  loss  of  forests  due  to  insects  or  diseases 
increases.  Only  through  the  prohibition  of  clearcut  logging 
and  the  implementation  of  selective  logging  can  we  insure 
the  health  of  our  forests  and  the  economic  security  of  our 
timber  dependent  towns  that  need  a  healthy  forest  ecosystem 
to  survive. 


Sincerely , 


James  F.  Woehrle 


860  Township  Rd.  E 
Wawina,  MN  55736 
218-488-6524 
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statement  of  the  Honorable  Wally  Merger 
On  H.R.  1164 
The  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993 

October  28,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing 
this  morning  to  review  H.R.  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993.   I  also  greatly  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  allow  me  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee 
again  for  this  inportant  hearing. 

This  legislation  would  have  a  great  impact  on  my 
constituents  in  northern  California.   As  many  of  you  know, 
California's  Second  Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing,  is  dominated  by  eight  national 
forests.   They  include  parts  or  all  of  the  Six  Rivers,  Tahoe, 
Shasta,  Trinity,  Klamath,  Modoc,  Lassen,  and  Plumas  National 
Forests.   The  abolition  of  even-aged  management  techniques  that 
H.R.  1164  advocates  would  have  a  profovmd  and  detrimental  effect 
on  the  future  health  of  our  national  forests. 

As  you  may  know,  the  average  clearcut  on  public  lands  in 
California  is  only  13  acres  even  though  by  law  it  is  perfectly 
allowable  to  clearcut  up  to  60  acres  on  Douglas  Fir  forest  lands. 
The  forests  of  northern  California  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
fire,  disease,  emd  infestation  due  to  its  warm  dry  climate. 
Without  the  ability  to  use  even-aged  management  techniques,  it  is 
highly  likely  that  our  pristine  forests  in  northern  California 
would  end  up  destroyed  or  irreparcubly  damaged. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  come  before  this  committee 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1164.   This  legislation  would 
severely  limit  the  availability  of  even-aged  management 
techniques  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy 
forests,  and  therefore  would  actually  degrade  our  forests.   The 
fact  is,  clearcutting  more  effectively  reproduces  Douglas  fir  and 
other  shade  intolerant  species  than  other  types  of  timber 
harvesting  techniques.   Thus,  it  is  used  to  promote  the  healthy 
regeneration  of  these  types  of  trees. 

There  are  other  instances  where  even-aged  management 
techniques  are  necessary  to  protect  the  environment.   Most 
importantly,  the  use  of  clearcutting  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
control  or  eradicate  insects  and  diseases  which  can  destroy 
entire  forests  if  left  unchecked.   Also,  this  management  tool  can 
be  used  to  increase  forage  for  wildlife  in  certain  areas  of  the 
forest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  use  of  clearcutting  on  federal  lands  has 
been  substantially  reduced  in  recent  years  and  will  continue  to 
be  further  reduced  under  current  law. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM 
have  come  out  on  record  opposed  to  an  outright  abolition  of 
clearcutting.   Furthermore,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  is 
also  opposed  to  an  abolition  on  clearcutting  saying  in  its 
official  position  and  I  quote,  "The  Society  believes  clearcutting 
properly  used  has  a  role  in  forest  management . "  The  society  goes 
on  further  to  say  that  clearcutting  should  be  applied  under 
appropriate  ecological  conditions. 
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By  opposing  this  legislation,  no  one  is  saying  that  there 
have  never  been  oibuses  in  clearcutting  or  other  even-aged 
management  techniques.   On  the  contrary,  I  have  worked  with  both 
environmental  and  industry  groups  to  reduce  clearcutting  on 
National  Forest  land  in  my  own  northern  California  district. 
However,  a  blanket  prohibition  will  adversely  impact  the  health 
of  our  forests  by  limiting  the  broad  array  of  techniques 
necessary  for  proper  forest  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  eun  afraid  H.R.  1164  would  do  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  accon^lish.   Instead  of 
promoting  biodiversity  in  our  national  forests,  H.R.  1164  will 
lead  to  fires  and  diseases  running  ranpant  through  these 
beautiful  leuids.   Clearly,  nobody  here  today  wcuits  this  to 
happen.   Therefore,  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  do  what's  best 
for  the  health  of  our  forests  and  reject  this  well  intentioned 
but  misguided  legislation.   Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DAVID  G.  UNGER,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  CHIEF 

FOREST  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning 

H.R.  1164 

The  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act 

of  1993 

October  28,  1993 
MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 


Theuik  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  views  on  H.R.  1164,  the 
"Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993." 

I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  David  Loftis  from  our  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  support  enactment  of 
H.R.  1164,  we  support  the  concept  that  native  biodiversity  and 
ecosystems  should  be  protected.   The  National  Forest  Management  Act 
already  requires  the  Forest  Service  to  provide  for  the  diversity  of 
plant  and  animal  communities  based  on  sustainability  and  capability  of 
the  specific  land  area  and  consistent  with  the  management  objectives 
of  the  area.   One  of  the  goals  of  our  current  committment  to  ecosystem 
management  in  the  Forest  Service  is  to  ensure  that  native  biodiversity 
and  ecosystems  are  maintained  or  enhanced  on  National  Forest  System 
lemds. 
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Biodiversity  is  not  a  specific  condition  that  can  be  defined  and  put 
in  place  permanently.   Instead,  biodiversity  is  a  dynamic  series  of 
conditions  that  exist  over  time  and  space;  a  constantly  changing  and 
evolving  assemblege  and  distribution  of  organisms .   There  are  also 
different  options  for  management  of  resources  that  will  sustain 
biodiversity  but  which  have  different  effects  on  the  types,  amounts, 
and  location  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  meeting  of  humam- related 
needs . 

The  objective  of  our  ecosystem  management  approach  is  to  combine  the 
best  available  physical,  biological,  social,  cultural,  amd  economic 
knowledge  amd  the  public's  views  to  determine  how  the  Nation's 
national  forests  shall  be  managed. 

We  have  several  concerns  with  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  1164. 

First,  the  bill  places  severe  restraints  upon  clearcutting  and  other 
even-age  management  practices.   We  support  elimination  of  the  use  of 
clearcutting  as  a  standard  harvest  practice,  amd  have  made  progress  in 
reducing  that  use.   However,  a  prohibition  on  all  even-age  harvest 
practices  is  contrary  to  the  goal  of  protecting  native  biodiversity. 
Many  naturally  occurring  ecosystems  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
natural  disturbamces  such  as  wildfire  amd  insects  amd  disease 
outbreaks  which  create  even-aged  forests.   These  forests  are  an 
in^ortamt  component  of  the  ecosystem  amd  cam  be  emulated  through 
even-aged  mauiagement  practices  to  maintain  biodiversity  amd  other 
objectives.   For  example,  there  are  many  wildlife  species  such  as  wild 
turkey  and  ruffed  grouse  whose  habitat  require  even-age  management  to 
maintain  optimum  population  levels. 
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We  believe  that  to  practice  ecosystem  management  and  conserve  native 
biodiversity,  managers  need  all  the  tools  available,  including 
even-aged  management  practices.   There  is  no  single  management 
prescription  that  is  best  for  any  one  geographic  region  or  vegetation 
type  and  we  do  not  support  changing  our  management  authorities 
without  credible  scientific  research,  to  restrict  options  for 
maintaining  biodiversity. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  provision  that  would  narrow  the 
criteria  for  membership  on  a  committee  of  scientists  which  would 
provide  scientific  and  technical  advice  on  proposed  guidelines  and 
procedures  to  protect  native  biodiversity.   Eligibility  would  be 
limited  to  those  scientists  who  are  not  officers  or  eir^jloyees  of  the 
Forest  Service  or  any  other  public  entity,  or  any  entity  engaged  in 
whole  or  part  in  the  production  of  wood  or  wood  products,  or  any 
scientists  who  have  contracted  with  any  such  entity  during  the  last 
five  years.   Establishment  of  such  a  committee  seems  to  erroneously 
presume  that  the  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal  natural  resource 
agencies  cannot  manage  the  protection  of  native  biodiversity  with 
credible  internal  and  external  scientific  input.   Rather  than 
establishing  such  a  restricted  committee  that  would  exclude  a  great 
number  of  eminent  scientists,  we  would  rather  focus  our  efforts  on 
bringing  user  groups  and  scientists  together  to  gain  consensus  on 
implementing  ecosystem  management  on  National  Forest  System  lands. 
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The  bill  would  also  require  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  shift  to 
individual  tree  selection  mamagement  on  sites  already  under  even- aged 
management,  or  to  cease  managing  for  timber  purposes  and  restore  the 
native  biodiversity  or  permit  the  site  to  regain  its  native 
biodiversity. 

These  requirements  would  result  in  reducing  the  volxjme  of  timber 
available  for  harvest,  thus  reducing  Federal  timber  receipts  and 
increasing  the  operating  costs  for  carrying  out  the  timber  program. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  increased  costs  is  cm  ajinual  revenue  loss 
of  $225  million  due  to  diminished  timber  harvests  from  that  currently 
proposed  in  National  Forest  Plans.   Operating  costs  would  increase  by 
$135  million  per  year  because  it  is  more  costly  to  harvest  timber 
under  uneven-aged  management  amd  single  tree  selection  techniques. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  civil  penalty  enforcement  provisions  of 
H.R.  1164.   The  bill  would  waive  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  United 
States,  "including  its  agents  and  en^iloyees,"  in  all  respects  in  all 
actions.   This  could  subject  Forest  Service  officers  and   enployees  to 
lisibility  in  their  individual  capabilities. 
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The  bill  is  unclear  in  its  provisions  for  payment  of  civil  penalties. 
First,  it  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  any  civil 
penalties  to  the  Judgment  Fund,  although  the  purpose  of  the  fund  has 
been  to  provide  for  disbursement  of  judgments  owed  by  the  United 
States.   The  bill  provides  that  penalties  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Judgment  Fund  to  the  person  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in 
protecting  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  on  or  adjoining  Federal 
land.   The  bill  does  not  state  who  shall  designate  the  persons  to 
receive  the  monies,  and  the  mandatory  use  of  the  monies  on  or 
adjoining  Federal  land  may  require  expenditures  where  they  are  not 
needed.   No  estimate  of  these  increased  costs  are  yet  available. 

Finally,  the  bill's  prohibition  against  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  roads  in  roadless  areas  as  defined  in  the  Roadless 
Area  Review  euid  Evaluation  of  1978  (RARE  II)  or  in  land  and  resource 
m2uiagement  plans  could  limit  opportunities  to  develop  vegetation 
community  mosaics  necessary  to  restore  native  biodiversity.   We 
believe  the  Forest  planning  process  or  specific  wilderness  legislation 
would  be  more  efficient  means  of  determining  how  roadless  areas  should 
be  allocated. 

Summary 

While  we  support  the  goal  of  protecting  native  biodiversity,  we  have 
serious  concerns  with  the  restrictive  management  provisions  associated 
with  H.R.  1164. 
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We  will  continue  to  reduce  the  use  of  clearcutting  and  ensure  that  it 
is  used  only  to  meet  specific  ecological  objectives.   However,  a 
prohibition  of  clearcutting  amd  other  even-aged  management  methods 
would  not  be  responsible  forest  management  and  would  limit  our  ability 
to  inclement  ecosystem  mamagement  on  National  Forest  Lands  and, 
further  be  counter  productive  in  meeting  the  biodiversity  provisions 
of  H.R.  1164. 

It  is  importeuit  to  remember  that  ecosystems  chamge  over  time  through 
natural  succession  whether  managed  by  humans  or  not.   How  they  change 
is  related  to  variables  such  as  natural  occurences  of  fire,  wind, 
floods,  insects,  pathogens,  climate,  as  well  as  how  people  use  and 
care  for  the  lamd. 

Thank  you.   This  completes  my  prepared  statement.   I  will  be  pleased 

to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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October  28. 1993 


H.  R.  1164  proscribes  or  prohibits  even-age  management  on  federal  forest  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
conserving  "native  biodiversity"  and  protecung  "all  native  ecosystems  against  losses  that  result  from 
clearcutiing  and  other  forms  of  even-age  logging."  Is  the  goal  extant  in  this  bill  a  worthy  one,  serving  the 
public  good?  Are  the  means  for  attaining  the  goal  viable?  In  other  words,  do  they  make  biological  sense?  Do 
they  promote  economic  efficiency?  What  are  their  equity  impUcatioas?  That  is,  who  gains  and  who  loses? 
Are  the  means  articulated  in  the  bill  socially  acceptable?  Are  they  administratively  practical?  These  are  all 
useful  questions  by  which  H.  R.  1 164  can  be  evaluated. 

Goal 

Biological  diversity  is  a  critical  environmental  issue.  Anthropogenic  impacts  upon  the  Eaith  have 
reached  such  a  scale  that  they  have  drastically  reduced  and,  in  some  cases,  eliminated  species  of  plants  and 
animals.  Maintaining  biological  diversity  is  a  desirable  social  goal,  and  it  is  fitting  that  Congress  explore 
ways  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished  through  public  policy. 

The  goal  of  H.  R.  1 164  is  comparatively  modest,  seeking  lo  constrve  biological  diversity  on  federal 
forest  lands  and  to  proitet  them  from  the  consequences  of  clearcuttijig  and  'other  forms  of  even-age  logging.' 
It  is  modest  because  given  the  extent  of  development  and  resource  extraction  on  private  forest  lands  aixl  the 
current  extent  of  human  disturbance  on  federal  forest  lands.  Congress  might  want  to  tnhance  the  current  level 
of  biological  diversity  on  the  nation's  forest  lands  as  oiqxKed  to  merely  conserving  it.  One  ef&cdve  way  of 
doing  so  in  the  eastern  United  States  would  be  to  increase  (he  purchase  of  inholdings  on  federal  forest  lands  to 
create  larger  blocks  of  contiguous  forest. 

Congress  might  also  want  to  protect  federal  forest  lands  from  a  variety  of  human  activities,  which 
uncontrolled,  can  have  substantial  impacts  on  biological  diversity,  including  inteitsive  human  recreational 
activities,  livestock  grazing,  off-road  vehicle  use,  and  mining. 

A  broader,  more  appropriate  puipose  for  the  legislation,  given  iu  apparent  intent,  mi^t  be:  to 
provide  a  system  of  representative,  susiaiiiable  forest  ecosystems,  well  distributed  across  the  landscape  of  the 
United  States  at  various  stages  of  ecological  succession,  through  appK^mtt  management  of  federal  forest 
lands.  Such  a  goal  would  be  consistent  with  the  economic  lationale  usually  given  for  public  ownership  of 
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forest  lands.  By  emphasizing  the  production  of  non-market  resources  and  use  of  longer  time  horizons  on 
federal  forest  lands,  the  emphasis  on  market  resources  and  shorter  time  horizons  on  private  forest  lands  would 
be  compleoienied.  The  combined  production  of  forest  lesouices  and  temporal  perspectives  would  trad  to 
q>proximaie  the  socially  optimum  quantity  and  mix  of  forest  resources  in  the  nation. 

Msaos 

The  means  lor  aaainlng  the  goal  of  H.  R.  1 164  is  proscribing  even-age  management,  including 
specifically  the  silvicultural  system  and  logging  practice  of  clearcuuing.  In  other  words,  according  lo  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  if  even-age  management  were  stopped,  biological  diversity  on  federal  forest  lands  would  be 
conserved. 

Biological  er)nwmf.nr«i 

The  biological  consequences  of  proscribiDg  even-age  management  are  quite  complex.  But  very 
roughly,  if  a  forest  is  of  an  ecosystem  and  successiooal  stage  relatively  uncommon  across  a  landscape, 
application  of  even-age  management  regimes  would  tend  to  reduce  biodiversity.  Hence,  statutory  prohibition 
of  their  application  would  promou  biodiversity.  On  the  other  band,  if  a  forest  is  of  an  ecosystem  and 
successional  stage  relatively  common  across  a  landscape,  application  of  even-age  management  regimes  would 
tend  to  increase  biodiversity.  Hence,  their  statutory  prohibition  would  lend  to  work  against  biodiversity. 

Put  another  way,  a  [ffohibition  against  even-age  management  on  federal  forest  lands  would  probably 
reduce  biological  diversity  in  some  instances  and  increase  it  in  others.  The  results  would  be  mixed. 

Application  of  uneven-age  management  regimes  could  have  an  adverse  affect  on  biological  diversity 
even  when  a  ccntinuous  forest  cover  is  maintained,  natural  regeneration  of  ^ecies  indigenous  to  the  site  is 
occurring,  and  orderly  growth  and  development  of  ccees  through  a  range  of  diameter  or  age  classes  is 
maintained,  three  conditions  specified  in  H.  R.  1 164.  For  example,  there  is  preliminary  evidence  indicating 
that  application  of  uneven-age  management  in  the  Hoosier  National  Forest  is  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the 
use  of  thai  foresi  by  several  species  of  neotropical  migiaiory  birds. 

The  point  is  mechanical  (mindless)  application  of  any  management  regime  by  statute  or  by  the 
unthinking  pcactice  of  a  natural  resource  professional  will  ultimately  result  in  failure.  Management 
prescriptions  must  be  appropriate  for  each  and  every  site.  Site  sensitivity  and  thoughtfulness  are  prerequisites 
for  good  forest  manageniem,  good  wildlife  management,  good  natural  resource  maitagenent  of  virtually  any 
kind. 

Economic  Efficiency 

ftt>scribing  even^tge  management  oo  fedezal  fores  lands  will  result  in  a  signiiicant  loss  of  economic 
efficiency,  assuming  traditional  multiple  use-snsiained  yield  management  as  practiced,  at  least  until  recently, 
on  (he  national  forests.  Shade-intoleiant  tree  species,  encoaiaged  by  even-age  management,  grow  faster  than 
shade-tolerant  ^ecies,  and  when  it  comes  time  to  harvest,  clearcutting  is  nonnally  more  cost  effective, 
requiring  fewer  entries  and  roads  into  the  forest 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  clcarcutifaig  and  other  eveo-age  manageotent  strategies  are  cost 
effective  in  the  short  run,  but  that  the  cumulative  eccdogical  Impacts  of  even-age  management  can  reduce 
forest  productivity  in  tbe  long  run,  especially  where  intensive  site  preparation  techniques  m  used.  Evidence 
exists  u>  soppon  such  a  staiemeat,  bat  the  magnitude  of  the  decline  in  productivity  is  debatable.  And  lo  some 
extent,  this  decline  can  be  mitigated  through  development  and  amplication  of  new  technologies. 

Would  i«>scribing  even-age  management  be  economically  efficient,  assuming  a  management  regime 
for  federal  foresi  lands  that  emphasizes  non-market  resources,  long-time  horizons,  and  maintenance  of 
ecosystem  integrity?  Not  if  the  goal  of  management  is  lo  establish  and  maintain  forests  of  tree  species  such  as 
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lodgepole  pine,  soothent  yellow  pine,  aspen,  and  oak;  ncK  If  the  goal  of  management  is  lo  provide  habitat  for 
wildlife  that  requiie  su««sional  stages  typical  of  foretu  under  even-age  management  iixh  as  bluebirds. 
Indigo  buntings,  yellow-brea&ted  chats,  blue-giay  gnatcatchers,  American  woodcock,  moose,  snowshoe  hares, 
chipmunks,  and  red-backed  voles,  to  name  but  a  few  such  species. 

Equity 

The  benefits  and  costs  of  enacunent  of  H.  R.  1 164  would  not  be  distributed  evenly  across  society.  The 
beneficiaries  would  be  those  whose  forest  activities  are  adversely  affected  by  even-age  management  and  the 
genera]  public,  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  would  conserve  biological  diversity. 

The  losers,  oo  the  other  hand,  would  be  those  who  benefit  from  even-age  management,  such  as  those 
who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  rise  in  the  per  unit  cost  of  timber  harvesting  on  federal  forest  lands  and 
the  resulting  increase  in  prices  of  wood  products.  Such  losers  would  include  federal  timber  purchasers  and 
processors  and  new  home  purchasers  and  remodelcrg.  Perhaps  some  kinds  of  hunters  and  birdwatchers  would 
lose  as  weU. 

Social  Acceptahilitv 

Pew  woukl  argue  that  a  clearcut  is  aesthedcally  pleasing,  and  so  a  statutory  prohibidon  against  its  use 
in  federal  forest  lands  would  probably  be  socially  acceptable.  The  timber  industry  and  roost  professional 
foresters  would  object:  the  former,  largely  on  efficiency  grounds,  and  the  latter,  as  an  unwcteome  statutory 
infringement  on  the  practice  of  forestry.  Some  wildlife  professionals  would  side  with  professional  foresters. 

Formulating  public  policy  that  is  socially  acceptable  is  one  thing.  Pormulanng  public  policy  that  is 
socially  responsible  is  another.  And  neither  is  a  sufficient  criterion  by  itself  for  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress.  R  R.  1 164  may  be  socially  acceptable,  bat  serious  reservations  exist  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
socially  responsible.  The  problem  is  less  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  than  it  is  with  the  means  provided  for 
achieving  tbem,  which  brings  me  to  administrative  practicality. 

Administrative  Practicality 

Can  a  federal  agency  like  the  POrest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  accomplish  the  purposes  of  H.  R.  1 164  with  the  means  thai  would  be  statutorily  provided? 
Of  course,  the  answer  is  no.  Biological  diversity  would  not  be  unequivocally  conserved  on  federal  forest  lands 
by  banning  clearcutting  and  other  forms  of  even-age  management  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

R  R,  1 164  would  not  make  clear  the  objectives  of  forest  management  for  (tdtnl  forest  lands. 
Instead,  it  would  confound  ihem.  It  would  not  improve  agency  decision-making.  It  would  simply  preclude  use 
of  even-age  management. 

An  Alternative 

As  an  altemasve  to  R  R.  1164, 1  would  suggest  the  Subcommittee  consider  dcvebping  legislation 
amending  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  that  would  list  biological  diversity  as  one  of  the 
resources  contained  in  tbe  first  sentence  of  section  1  and,  thereafter,  that  would  make  simple  conforming 
changes  in  die  remainder  of  the  five-pan  stamte.  The  fact  is  biological  diversity  is  no  less  a  resource  than 
Outdoor  recreational  sites,  range  forage,  timber,  water,  and  wildlife  and  fish.  Indeed,  it  is  a  resource  e.ssential 
to  human  survival,  at  least  as  we  know  it. 

Punhermore,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  as  amended,  tite  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966,  and  the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources  Management  Act  be  similarly  revised: 
that  biological  diversity  be  one  of  the  goals  for  management  of  these  lands,  and  that  it  is  done  so  with  die 
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intern  of  providing  a  systtin  of  representative,  susaiiubleCocestecasysteist,  well  di^tribuied  actoss  the 
Undscape  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  sQgsest  the  Subcomminee  neidier  prescribe  nor  pfosoibe  management  tirategies. 
technologies,  or  techniques  in  this  proposed  legislation.  Tbey  are  not  the  problem.  The  principal  problem  is 
the  ambiguity  with  which  the  management  goals  of  federal  forest  lands  have  been  articulated.  Authorizing 
coramiaees  say  one  thing;  appropriations  committees  say  aixHher.  And  the  agencies  seem  to  pick  and  choose 
between  them,  as  it  serves  their  purpose. 

Conclurion 

In  conclusion.  1  cannot  recommend  passage  H  R.  1164,  for  it  is  fundamentally  flawed.  Its  scope  is 
too  small  and  the  means  provided  will  not  lead  to  unambiguous  accomplishment  of  its  expressed  purposes. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

CHADWICK  D.  OLIVER 

PROFESSOR  OF  SILVICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

COLLEGE  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 

Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

A  hearing  on  H.R.  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition 

Act  of  1993,  and  review  of  appropriate  criteria,  goals,  implementation,  and 

application  of  ecosystem  management  on  public  lands. 

October  2fi,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

H.R.  1164  has  some  positive  points  and  some  points  which  need 
improvement. 

This  statement  will: 

1.  describe  the  positive  points  and  the  areas  needing  improvement; 

2.  give  a  scientific  and  technical  background  to  the  concept  of  "ecosystem 

management"  to  explain  the  positive  points  and  areas  needing 
change; 

3.  give  specific  comments  and  suggestions  for  the  bill  and  for  "ecosystem 

management"  in  general. 

I.  POSITIVE  POINTS  AND  ABEAS  NEEDING  IMPROVEMENT 
THE  POSITIVE  POINTS  ARE: 

1.  The  bill  recognizes  conserving  biodiversity  and  protecting  native 
ecosystems  as  a  way  of  achieving  a  variety  of  goals.  This  approach^^r  will 
probably  be  more  effective  than  trying  to  manage  for  a  variety  of  individual 
objectives-such  as  protection  of  one  species  or  providing  one  commodity. 

2.  The  bill  also  recognizes  that  harvesting  trees  and  forest  management  are 
not  incompatible  with  achieving  these  values.  In  fact,  timber  produced  from 
wood  is  an  ecologically  valuable  substitute  for  more  polluting  substitutes 
such  as  steel,  aluminum,  concrete,  brick,  or  plastic. 
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THE  AREAS  WHERE  THE  BHX  NEEDS  IMPROVEMENT  ARE: 

1.  The  concept  that  all  native  biodiversity  can  be  protected  without  "even- 
age"  management  (as  defined  in  this  bill)  is  based  on  a  long- held,  appealing, 
but  Bcientifically  outdated  ecological  concept; 

2.  The  bill  tries  lo  prescribe  a  very  uniform  prescription  to  forests  which  are 
extremely  varied  in  vegetation,  climate,  soils,  and  natural  disturbance 
regimes; 

3.  The  descriptions  of  adverse  effects  of  "even-age"  logging  are  incorrect  in 
two  ways: 

1.  They  generalize  from  special  cases  to  "even-age"  logging  in  general; 

2.  Many  of  the  same  impacts  can  result  from  specific  cases  of  "uneven- 

age"  logging,  natural  disturbances,  or  a  lack  of  any  disturbances; 

3.  It  does  not  describe  some  of  the  benefits  of  "even-age"  logging. 

4.  The  bill  tries  to  impose  a  uniform,  "top-down"  prescription  to  forests, 
rather  than  allow  proscriptions  to  be  developed  based  on  needs  of  each 
landscape  or  ecosystem. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  BACKGROUND 

CHANGINO  CONCEPT  OF  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS 

Until  recently,  forest  communities  were  thought  to  exist  naturally  in  a 
benign  "steady-state,"  sometimes  associated  with  "climax"  or  "old  growth" 
forests  (Oliver  1992).  Disturbances  were  considered  external  to  the  system, 
usually  artificial,  and  generally  harmful.  The  steady-state  forest  was 
assumed  to  be  most  conducive  to  stability  and  diversity.  Preservation  of  all 
species,  it  was  believed,  could  be  practiced  by  maintaining  the  forest  in  a 
"natural,"  old  condition  either  by  avoiding  human  intervention  or  by 
mimicking  the  allcgod  "natural"  process  by  "uneven  age"  management. 

Within  the  last  few  decades,  this  "steady  rtatc"  concept  has  gradually 
been  losing  scientific  credibility.  Presently,  it  is  not  the  predominant  theory. 
It  is  now  accepted  that  many  large  and  small  disturbances  periodically  occur 
to  forests  (Figure  1).  Forests  regrow  through  a  succession  of  structures 
(Figure  2).  Each  structure  is  suitable  for  some  plant  and  animal  species  and 
not  for  others.  As  the  structure  changes  through  growth  or  disturbances, 
plant  and  animal  populations  change  through  migration,  growth,  dormancy, 
and  death.  Forests  of  various  structures  were  somewhat  randomly 
distributed  across  the  landscape  before  human  populations  increased. 
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Natural  disturbances  included  wind,  fire,  floods,  insoct  outbreaks,  and 
combinations  of  these  and  other  disturbances.  They  left  a  kaleidoscope  of 
structures  across  the  landscape.  Some  area  were  more  denuded  of  vegetation 
and  wood,  eroded,  and  depleted  of  nutrients  where  reburns  or  hot  fires 
occurred  several  years  after  a  windstorm.  Other  areas  contained  snags  and 
down  logs.  Still  others  contained  only  an  under  story- -with  a  destroyed 
oversiory.  Others  contained  only  an  overstory  with  a  destroyed  understory; 
and  still  other  areas  may  have  been  missed  by  the  disturbance. 

Large  areas  with  similar  structures  were  created  where  disturbances 
were  very  large;  and  certain  plant  and  animal  populations  increased 
dramatically.  As  the  structure  changed,  other  plants  and  animals  were 
favored  and  many  previous  populations  declined-through  migration,  death, 
or  dormancy.  Many  forest  areas  have  continuously  cycled  through  largo 
disturbances  and  regrowth,  creating  repeated  "booms  and  busts"  in 
populations.  Where  large  areas  of  low  human  population  existed,  relatively 
stable  populations  of  plants  and  animals  were  maintained  as  periodic, 
random  disturbances  ensured  that  all  forest  structures  were  represented  in 
the  landscape. 

Attempts  to  "preserve"  forests  by  excluding  natural  disturbances  or  by 
excluding  even-aged  management  have  endangered  species  which  depend  on 
early  "post-disturbance"  forest  structures.  Similarly,  excessive  even-aged 
harvesting  while  not  allowing  "old  growth '  structural  features  have 
endangered  such  species  as  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  and  the  ivory  billed 
woodpecker. 

MANAGING  FOR  BIODIVERSITY 

Maintaining  stable  populations  of  all  species  by  managing  for  the 
species  individually  is  an  impossible  task.  There  are  too  many  species, 
including  some  not  yet  known;  and  their  requirements  for  survival  are 
unknown.  Alternatively,  biodiversity  can  be  promoted  by  maintaining  the 
habitats  in  which  species  are  found.  In  forostod  areas,  these  habitats  are  the 
various  stand  structures. 

Stand  structures  constantly  change  through  disturbances  and 
regrowth  (Figure  2).  The  present  forest  area*  is  smaller;  and  forest  areas 
are  currently  dissected  by  farms,  highways,  and  urban  areas.  Consequently, 
animals  may  not  be  able  to  migrate  to  areas  of  suitable  structures  if  large, 
natural  disturbances  and  forest  regrowth  change  the  habitat  in  their  present 
location. 

The  balance  which  was  medntained  over  large  areas  by  natural  "booms 
and  busts"  in  plant  and  animal  populations  may  not  be  achieved  naturally 
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with  present  human  populations  and  forest  uses.  In  addition,  forests  are 
needed  for  wood  and  other  products,  which  are  extremely  ecologically 
valuable  substitutes  for  energy-consumptive  steel,  aluminum,  concrete,  brick 
and  plastic. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested  to  maintain  a  diversity  of  stand 
structures: 

1.  set  aside  large  reserves  to  be  protected  from  all  disturbances  or  to  allow 
only  natural  disturbances;  and, 

2.  manage  forests  so  each  landscape  area  contains  an  acceptable  balance  of 
all  stand  structures. 

The  first  method  is  foimd  in  national  parks  and  similar  preserves  in 
many  countries.  These  preserves  may  offer  large  areas  of  older-stand 
structures  to  balance  younger  structures  often  maintained  in  managed 
forests-providing  the  preserves  are  not  so  geographically  isolated  from 
managed  forests  that  species  may  actually  be  lost  in  either  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  bedance  of  structures.  As  these  parks  become  older  and  the  stands  age,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  diflicult  to  keep  natural  disturbances  out. 
Management  then  depends  on  a  costly  program  of  protection  and  recovery 
from  natural  catastrophes  and  from  hiunan  cutting  and  grazing.  When  and 
where  economic  conditions  are  harsh,  such  human  use  is  difficult  to  prevent. 
A  diversity  of  structures  and  species  may  or  may  not  be  maintained, 
depending  on  the  area's  size,  the  natural  disturbance  sizes,  and  the  random 
pattern  of  disturbances. 

A  diversity  and  balance  of  stand  structures  can  be  maintained  across 
the  presently  smaller  and  more  dissected  forest  areas  by  managing  forests  so 
eadi  landscape  area  contains  an  acceptable  balance  of  all  stand  structures. 
This  method  would  quickly  achieve  a  balance  of  stand  structures  across  large 
areas>-an  important  consideration  since  many  forests  do  not  presently 
contain  a  balance  of  structures.  The  variety  of  structures  would  reduce  the 
risk  of  a  sin^e  natural  disturbance  destroying  the  entire  area. 

UNEVEN  AGE  AND  EVEN  AGE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  IN 
ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

Management  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  balance  of  structures  (for 
habitats)  will  require  certain  changes  from  usual  forest  management  Forest 
management  would  shift  to  manipulating  the  growing  forest  so  it  creates  the 
appropriate  structure  at  a  given  time  to  At  the  targeted  landscape  pattern. 
Silvicultural  operations  would  accomplish  the  desired  changes  in  structures. 
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Many  silvicultural  operations  would  be  used  in  ecosystem 
management  to  mimic,  avoid,  and  recover  from  natural  disturbancoa.  The 
silvicultural  operations  would  avoid  the  extremes  of  loss  of  property,  life,  and 
a  balance  of  habitats  often  associated  with  natural  forest  disturbances. 
Where  there  are  insufEident  amounts  of  a  given  structure  to  achieve  a 
balance  across  a  landscape  area,  it  means  there  is  an  excess  of  another 
structure  (Figure  2);  and  active  silvicultural  operations  would  be  used  to 
create  as  many  features  of  the  structure  in  short  supply  as  possible  rapidly 
by  manipulating  the  structure  in  excess. 

Uneven-age  management  would  be  a  necessary  tool  where  more  "open" 
(stand  initiation)  stanictures  are  not  needed,  but  more  "old  growth"  structures 
are  needed.  (For  example  for  thermal  cover  or  habitat  for  species  which  need 
"old  growth"  conditions  which  are  in  short  supply.)  On  the  other  hand, 
various  forms  of  "even-aged"  management  would  be  necessary  where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  "open"  areas  and  species  requiring  this  habitat  are  in  jeopardy. 

WOOD  HARVESTING,  COMMODITY  VALUES,  AND  ECOSYSTEM 
MANAGEMENT 

The  term  "ecosystem"  is  a  human  concept,  and  "ecosystems"  exist  at  a 
variety  of  lovels-from  local  to  global.  True  management  of  ecosystems 
considers  all  lovols-and  hvunans  are  part  of  the  ecosystem.  Forest 
ecosystems  are  generally  more  diverse  where  human  economic  well-being  is 
above  the  subsistence  level-especially  in  areas  of  high  population.  Forests 
provide  wood  and  other  commodities  which  promote  this  well-being.  If  wood 
is  not  obtained  from  forests  in  the  United  States,  forests  are  harvested  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  environmental  control  is  even  less-or 
products  such  as  steel,  aluminum,  concrete,  brick,  and  plastic  are  used 
instead;  these  substitutes  are  much  more  harmf\il  to  the  global  ecosystem 
than  wood  products  are.  Harvest  of  wood  and  other  commodities,  therefore, 
can  be  compatible  with  ecosjrstem  management. 


UNCERTAINTY  OF  NEEDED  STRUCTURES  TO  MAINTAIN 
ECOSYSTEMS 

There  is  uncertainty  of  what  structures  and  proces^to  maintain  to 
ensure  biodiversity  is  preserved.  There  are  two  approaches  to  dealing  with 
this  uncertainty: 

1.  Doing  nothing  in  the  face  of  this  imperfect  knowledge;  or, 

2.  Managing  to  ensure  the  entire  range  of  conditions  found  in  nature  is 
maintained  across  the  landscape. 
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Doing  nothing  is  based  on  the  antiquated  "steady  state"  or  "climax" 
concept  that  forests  will  naturally  return  to  a  benign  equilibrium  if  left  to 
themselves.  In  fact,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  forests  will  return  to 
any  equilibrium  point  (or  a  past,  idealized  equilibrium  point)  if  nothing  is 
done.  In  fact,  since  forests  constantly  grow  and  are  destroyed,  doing  notliing 
may  cause  important  structures  (and  species)  to  disappear  for  lack  of  activity. 

Managing  to  ensure  a  range  of  conditions  is  distinctly  different  than 
past  commodity  management,  where  few  silvicultural  tools  (often 
clearcutting)  were  used.  The  difficulty  is  determining  what  structures  and 
patterns  are  important. 

In  light  of  incomplete  knowledge  about  what  structures  are  needed, 
the  conservative  approach  is  to  maintain  at  least  minimal  amounts  of  all 
structures  across  each  relatively  small  climatic,  soil,  and  biologically  uniform 
area.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  maintenance  of  open  areas  ("stand 
initiation"  stage),  closed  forest  areas  ("stem  exclusion"  stage),  uneven-aged 
forest  areas,  and  others.  To  be  conservative,  management  would  maintain  all 
structures  oven  if  no  presently  known  endangered  species  needed  it. 

There  are  two  ways  to  determine  the  needed  structures: 

1.  Determine  the  biological  requirements  of  each  species  in  the 

ecosystem.  This  is  a  time-consuming,  difficult,  and  probably 
impossible  task,  although  all  progress  toward  such  knowledge  would 
help  ensure  vital  structural  components  are  not  accidentally  lost. 

2.  Determine  the  natural  patterns  and  variations  of  disturbances  and 

other  processes  and  the  resultant  patterns. 

Maintaining  the  natural  patterns  and  variations  through  silvicultural 
management-and  improving  knowledge  of  patterns  to  be  maintained 
tlirough  knowledge  of  individual  species-will  probably  best  ensure  all  species 
will  be  maintained.  We  have  learned  very  much  about  disturbances, 
patterns,  and  needed  structures  in  the  past  few  years.  In  addition,  natural 
disturbances  never  did  or  will  provide  a  uniform  or  predictable  set  of 
structures;  consequently,  we  know  that  existing  spedes  were  somewhat 
adaptive  in  their  forest  structure  requirements.  For  these  reasons,  exacting 
structural  conditions  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  ensure  all  species  will 
survive.  (For  example,  an  exact  spacing,  number,  or  size  of  snags  or  down 
logs  is  probably  not  as  necessary  as  providing  various  amounts  of  down  logs.) 
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ENSURING  APP^  TK  BALANCES  OF  STRUCTURES  ARE 

MAINTAINED 

Forest  management  has  tended  to  reduce  biodiversity  and  create  other 
problems  when  a  single  (or  narrow  range'of)  management  practices  were 
applied  constantly  over  a  large  area,  whether  by  a  central  mandate  or  by 
other  reasons.  These  problems  have  occurred  in  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  clearcutting  was  applied  almost  exclusively;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  Rocky  Mountain  and  southeastern  hardwood  areas,  too  much 
uneven-aged  management  has  led  to  problems. 

A  centrally  mandated  practice  of  "uneven-age"  management  will 
probably  limit  local  foresters'  abilities  to  achieive  a  variety  of  structures.  The 
centrally  mandated,  xmiform  practice  will  prove  to  be  as  ineHicient  and 
inefTective  as  past  centrally  mandated  practices.  (As  an  extreme  example, 
the  central  planning  approach  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.) 

It  may  seem  appropriate  to  manage  federal  lands  through  "uneven- 
age"  management  if  it  l)alance8"  the  non^federal  lands  managed  on  "even- 
age"  management  Such  as  balance  would  only  be  effective  if: 

1.  there  were  appropriate  mixes  of  federal  and  non^federal  lands  within 
each  local  ecological  unit  to  ensure  all  structures  were  maintained  within 
each  climatic  soil,  and  biological  unit;  and, 

2.  the  non-federal  landowners  would  guarantee  that  ALL  other  structures 
would  be  maintained  on  their  lands;  and, 

3.  various  insects,  diseases,  fires,  soil  degradation,  and  oiher  factors  would 
never  occur  in  the  "uneven-age"  stands  on  federal  lands. 

These  throe  conditions  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIFIC  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

COMMENTS 

Sec.  2,  (bX2).  Aa  described  above,  both  even>age  and  uneven-age 
logging  can  cause  substantial  reduction  in  native  biodiversity  if  carried  to 
excess.  For  example,  a  recent  study  under  my  direction  shows  that  many 
more  trees  in  the  forest  will  need  to  be  harvested  than  the  amount  allowed  in 
the  bill  to  allow  enough  light  for  Douglas-fir  to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
forests  in  western  Washington.  Other  species,  such  as  southern  pines,  may 
nood  much  more  herfaiddea  for  them  to  grow  under  the  partial  overstory 
shade. 
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Sec.  2(bX3).  Immobile  iudiaduala  can  be  killed  by  natural 
disturbances  and  uneven-age  logging  as  well  as  by  even-age  logging.  Species 
are  rendered  extinct  where  ANY  of  these  occtir  in  extreme  excess.  There  are 
also  species  which  need  edges  and  opening»a8  well  as  species  which  need 
"deep  forests."  Therefore,  a  mixture  of  all  management  types-even -age  and 
uneven-age-is  needed  to  maintain  biodiversity. 

Sec.  2(bX4).  This  degradation  of  the  soil  can  occur  on  some  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  with  even-aged  logging-especially  if  the  area  is  not 
regenerated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  climatic  conditions,  the  lack  of 
large  disturbances  can  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Sec.  2(bX5).  The  extreme  loss  of  carbon  and  carbon  processing  ability 
following  clearcutting  occurs  on  certain  sites-and  primarily  after  land 
clearing  for  agriculture  and  following  very  destructive  catastrophic 
disturbances.  This  contribution  of  carbon  to  the  atmosphere  is  extremely 
small  relative  to  the  contribution  from  human  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  (In 
fact,  the  greatest  way  for  forests  to  reduce  atmospheric  carbon  is  to  use  them 
for  wood  products  as  substitutes  for  steel,  aluminiun,  brick,  concrete,  plastic, 
and  other  fossil  fuel-intensive  materials.) 

Sec.  2(b)(6).  Such  conditions,  again,  occur  only  on  certain  sites-and 
after  logging  practices  more  severe  than  practiced  in  nearly  all  forest 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2(bX7).  Such  stream  sedimentation  is  primarily  the  result  of  poor 
road  construction-especially  recently.  More  roads  are  actually  needed  in 
uneven-aged  management  than  even-age  management.  In  addition,  such 
sedimentation  can  be  avoided  with  proper  care  (or  alternative  logging 
methods)  in  the  places  where  it  may  occtir-aB  opposed  to  a  uniform  ban  on 
even-ago  logging. 

Sec.  2(b)(8).  Under  many  conditions,  uneven-age  management  can 
increase  insects-ospedally  defoliating  ones.  Uneven-aged  management  very 
often  reduces  the  number  of  species-thereby  Increasing  the  density  of  a 
single  spedes-by  eliminating  those  spedes  which  need  much  sunlight  to 
grow.  Many  even-age,  mixed  spedes  stands  are  mistakenly  assumed  to  be 
uneven-age. 

Sec.  2(bX9).  Many  of  what  are  considered  "weed"  spedes  and 
"predators"  are  spedes  which  are  natural  and  which  need  to  be  maintained  in 
some  aro£is  if  "biodiversity"  is  to  be  maintained.  Consequently,  areas  aro 
needed  whore  these  spedes  are  certain  to  thrive. 
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Sec.  2(bX10).  Recreationists  often  use  a  variety  of  structures  across 
the  landscape-including  openings  created  by  even-age  management.  A 
diversity  of  oven-age  and  uneven-age  management  practices  would  create 
this  variety,  while  providing  the  other  values. 

Sec.  2(b)(ll).  Some  of  the  native  biological  resources  humans  depend 
on  grow  exclusively  in  nearly  full  sunlight  conditions,  which  would  not  be 
created  by  the  "uneven-aged"  management  described  in  this  bill. 

Sec.  2(bX12,13,14,  and  16).  To  achieve  the  goals  stated  in  these 
sections-maintenance  of  ecosystem  processes,  biodiversity,  and  quality  of 
life-the  full  natural  range  of  patterns  and  processes  needs  to  be  maintained 
across  each  landscape  area»including  openings  and  dense  forests  created  by 
even-age  management  and  other  forest  structures  created  by  uneven-age 
management. 

Sec.  2(bX16).  It  is  uncertain  uneven-age  management  would  bo  more 
labor  intensive.  In  fact,  a  variety  of  even-age  and  uneven-age  forest 
operations  to  produce  a  variety  of  forest  habitats  and  commodity  products 
could  employ  more  people  and  provide  many,  ecological  sound  benefits  to 
society. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

It  would  be  much  more  effective  to  legislate  a  goal  such  as  maintaining 
a  fluctuating  balance  of  all  structures  across  the  landscape.  Because  of  the 
many,  various  silvicultural  prescriptions  needed  to  achieve  the  goal, 
legislating  any  proscription  (such  as  uneven-age  management)  will  not 
achieve  biodiversity. 

The  exact  pattern  of  and  amount  of  each  structure  needed  for  optimum 
balance  of  species  is  not  known  (and  may  in  fact  need  to  fluctuate  somewhat); 
however,  the  extreme  excesses  and  shortages  of  structures  can  be  modified 
through  silvicultural  operations  while  more  is  being  learned  through 
adaptive  management. 

The  goal  of  ecosystem  management  would  be  the  maintenance  of  this 
balance,  while  commodities  such  as  timber  would  be  a  byproduct,  rather  than 
an  independent  goal.  Jointly  producing  commodities  and  other  values- 
including  employment-in  this  way  will  prove  to  be  economically  efficient. 
Maintenance  of  these  structures  could  provide  economically  efficient 
employment  and  a  relatively  steady,  sustainable  flow  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
wood-including  very  high  quality  wood. 
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Implementation  on  public  lands  will  require  training  at  the  local 
manager  level  and  continued  development  of  landscape  assessment  tools 
(e.g.,  computer  hardware  and  software).  It  may  be  appropriate  to  consider 
ways  to  encourage  similar  management  on  non-federal  lands  at  the  same 
time,  since  most  species  do  not  understand  human-imposed  property 
boundaries.  Management  on  non-federal  lands  can  be  done  with  far  loss 
harm  to  the  economy  and  the  public  treasury  and  with  for  more  benefits 
through  appropriately  planned  incentives  than  through  regulations.  At 
present,  however,  the  forest  practice  boards  responsible  for  forest  practices  on 
private  lands  are  not  empowered  to  give  incentives-only  to  regulate.  It  will 
require  an  a^ustment  within  and  among  agencies  to  allow  incentives  to  be 
effective. 

(The  concepts  and  specifics  referred  to  in  this  statement  are  based  on  a  variety 
of  testimonies,  analyses,  and  scientific  and  technical  papers.  The  author  will 
provide  references  upon  request.) 


(Attachment  follows:) 
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riguro  1.   Our  Bcicnci-ic  ccnccpts  of  hew  forest  eccsysrsr.s 
behave  have  chanced  dranacically  over  the  past  fGW  years, 
.fron  one  of  "natural  equllibriun",  "huaan  IntQrvencion  Is 
bad",  and  "balance  of  nature",  to  "constant  disturbance  and 
fluctuaticn."   Many  of  our  ecological  ccnccpts  and 
Itianagenent  approaches  are  based  on  the  old  way  of  thinking. 

THH  new  YORK  TIMBS 

SCIENCE  TUESaAY.  )ULY  }i.  mo 

Ne\v  Eye  on  Nature: 
The  Real  Constant 
Is  Eternal  Turmoil 


The  ^balance'  theory 
may  be  more  poetry 
than  science. 

By  WILLIAM  K.fiTEV£NS 

In  t  revlrvxi  \h9\  hsi  (ir>r«achln| 
Implkilloni  tor  (hs  ^^y  humani  Mf 
iht  niiuril  wcrt^  «nd  \ht\r  rote  in  K, 
rniny  tcremiiti  tn  for«akki4  on«  oi 
th«  moil  cc^Jy  tmbedded  cofxepii 
ol  ecdoty:  tht  bAl4liC4  of  fiAturf. 

Ecc\6A\i\t  K£vc  tr«di(looa(ly  oper* 
ittd  on  tM  Bii^mt^lion  (hdl  iht  tv^ 
mil  cofvlilion  of  niturt  ii  •  xlait  of 
eoulilbrlurn,  In  whKh  orntnl^mii 
eomp«t«  ind  cotxtit  In  an  ecotoilciil 
lyiiem  wtioi«  workinf  i  irt  eMe^tial* 
iy  Klih}«.  Prt^tOft  ind  0rey  — 
moa«»  and  vrolvti  or  cbctLthi  and 
Bit^l^i.  (nr  intiAncf  ^  trt  fU9pOMd 
to  fftmttn  in  Mi»ntlitly  lutlc  bal- 

*nce.  Anchovki  end  iilmon  rtach  a 
maKJrmim  po^Utldn  (hat  C4n  be  lUl* 
UlAtd  by  (n«lr  ocetnk  tnvironmtnt 
wn6  rtmain  al  thai  level.  A  fortft 
(rowi  (0  •  beautiful,  mature  climav 
lUte  that  btcomtf  Itt  naturally 
ptrmantnt  cOf>dUlOA. 
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'  ThlfCOfKt^ofnilurilK^lIlbrkjm 
\or\%  ruttd  ocok)tk«t  ftieArcli  IM 
Sovtrntd  (Ne  miniiemifi(  of  tudi 
rjiiuril  rei^rctf  ti  lOTtUt  and  fUh- 
criM.  It  !t4  to  th(  doctrine,  ropuiir 
imong  coflMnriiioniitt,  thtl  niturt 
Kncwt  bf  ti  and  (hit  human  tnierven* 
Won  in  It  ff  bid  by  ^dlnlilon. 

Now  aji  iccumuUtion  o(  cvidcr.ct 
hit  ((r*4uaUy  ltd  many  ecoloKixti  (o 
ibAiidon  Ow  ton^ept  of  d^lArt  II 
IrrclaviM.  ind  oihara  to  alltr  It  dm** 
tltiHy,  Thty  tay  that  naiurt  la  aciu- 
ally  In  «  conilnuinA  ttita  Of  dlilur* 
bancf  and  fiuctuatlon.  Chan^t  and 
turmoil,  nort  iHan  conitancy  and 
baUnct.  la  tha  nilt.  Aa  a  conno* 
(tuenct.  lay  many  ktdcra  In  tha  (laid. 
taKtbooki  wilt  havt  to  bt  rt wruttft 
and  atrat^tita  oi  cont«rvatlcA  and 
reiourct  manafemant  will  hivt  to  ba 
rethou|M. 

Tha  b^unce^'Biturt  eonctpc 
'*mtkf  I  nicf  pottry.  but  in  not  sucta 
iraat  tciervct/*  Mid  Dr.  BUward 
T.A.  Pkkatt,  a  rttm  t^toiut  at  the 
Initltuta  ti  Ecof  ytiam  Siudlei  ol  tht 
Ntw  Yort  B^anical  Cirdeti  at  Min* 
brook«  RY.-  H«  waa  •  co<ortanlMr  of 
a  lympotMm  thht  oapk»-co  thn  mat* 
ttf  ytutroay  in  Snowbird,  UUh.  at 
tha  inmjai  m^t^fl|  of  (Me  F.cnlw^icil 
Socleiy  0^  America.  ih«  finion'i  ore* 
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In  fh»  pt£j,  ecoiogitti 
Buun\^  Ihtt  nttufo 
urvdltturtHid  wii  t  consitni 
ftitt  to  Mhicti  f  CQiy9i«mi 
ind  poouuyont  of  iiAim»li 
wotJki  return  ifttr 
diihid)tnc«i  Ilk*  (U«t. 


UAdltturted  nfl(ur9 
lomt  limHi 


vW-l'Sf^****** 


iihifutuft'i' 


Miny  f  d»ntutt  new  boHtvt 
IMt  f  r>od*t  lo  t>«  InoortMt. 
Poputntlont  tnd  ^cotystomi . 
thty  lay,  cdwtyi  vtry  witti<n 
•omt  bourvotrlf  I  and  thoit  ^ 
no  *p«rfeor  fittt*  to  which 
thoir  numb#r«  tnd  growth  wlH 
rftum  II  (hty  erv  dlihifbod. 

ch«rac(crltei  what  U  ftoinR  nn  ii  "a 
in«}or  rtviikm  of  otn  ol  uur  bnitc 
iMumpttmisof  liow  ih«  nnturil  world 
wcfti*'*  Th«  dovtlopini  ctKivktIun 
(hM  niture  It  niled  more  by  f hix  and 
dltiurbanct  in  "bocomtnt  (hi  domi- 
nam  I4c»."h»  ink). 

"Thaft  will  alwayn  he  people  who 
wlU  cUna  (o  old  idoaA,"  thUi  Of.  Si- 
mon A.  l^vln,  0  Ccmoll  Untveriliy 
tcohgUt  who  (i  (he  incoftiHig  preit« 
dani  of  (he  rtcological  Sodriy.  "Dut 
cerialnly  (hf  center  of  tnu%  of  OtlnK. 
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t9Y  (h«i  ccoioftici)  ccmmunMid  o( 
plf^Rit  ir>d  trOmili  «rt  mn9r«ni)y 
unfial>i4  Uritly  b«ciulf  o1  Idioiyn- 
cnik  dKtrrf nooff  In  trehivlor  imonn 
communiuti  ind  lndiv|?}u«li  h  Ihtm. 
A  ivptr-tlirtliivt  wDlipicit  Uidor, 
(or  f  umpU.  €An  IttAtiy  ilKtttU  Iht 

r»ek'l  tnjnllnp  f  tficif ncy  tnd  ^Miam* 
lift  \t>9  f  ooiyiiem  —  tui4  Ai  iHf  d(»th 
d/ a  pick  If  Rdft  e^n  promote  iniubll« 
\\y  by  (iufini^  (n9  pwa  <o  Oiiptrii. 

cb  dlnp^iy  K>m^  MH  Of  inicfMl  fqu^ 
lUiflurn.  miny  iclentlilt  belJevt,  ^r. 
lemtl  dltturbinctl  UU  cllm«(»Q 
tKintt.  yfiiM^Yt»r  Yirli\lo<u  td 
•'tuiriff  ^ftlUrnJ,  UUt,  winditormij 
hurrlcfii)^  irKl  dllfAll  IcIcKkti,  li 
evir,  |lr*  ch<»  comrnurUJf  I  K  ch«f>cf 

(0  M1<K  tmo  •  lltbU  IlK*.  In  ihii 

fkw,  Iht  cum*i  fortti»  il^f  wraxif 
lymiflllMCfil  pTCtlalopprry  iTlilkjr>- 

ihvp  $n6  (t>»  tomr^f  (iih  ti^tiuiinoci 

btc^ra*  irtntlfnt  oorv^UlORl  il  tOK, 
f  \tn  In  (h«  ibiefici  0/  hunun  Intf  r- 
vm(kon. 

itJtmHli  irt  tlndifui  thl|  to  hfl  m*^ 
pn  cwwy  iciUil  ol  elm*  trtd  Iptca, 
(rDm  (M  IlKClli  An4  f>Ot»«l  l6  Iht 
itiiorLji  ^rxj  betl.  and  (A  ptrii  dI  lh# 
tw^  k>a^  copwidNed  Ihf  nurtt  f>fiii» 
imi  ltd  Mabtt  Irvf  ir^  tropic«l  riin 

ioftni  of  SOOIh  Ind  Cf  fflfil  AmwKi, 
for  Ins4»/vc«.  or  it^  norih  woodi  fA 

CAi>«di   lod  ih«  nof ihtffi ;  Unlitd 

In  tK«  ftflfurnl  iMnKrlpT.  'Mhcm  If 
ilmoiJ  tm  rln-vm)U»fKr  w\r  cart  fitKj 
wHcri  fonKlhlnx  lini  cH«nj|lng  IN 
•y«etn."  Mkd  Dr.Clrorun  U  Jl^Cuhlvn 
Jt^  whr»,  411  a  pdltoKolcnUi  $\  iKf 
UnMnay  o(  M«li>f .  f  lu^i  MoJorI* 
CItl  cMfMc  III  M  II  re^4i)^  tn  i)>d^l 
irdifTv^iP  irvl  hxki  And  whrto  IMfl 
miy  bt  a  leniency  lowird  1  »(abl* 

e^uwcbfiuffl,  i>f  MM,  **n'i  i^tvtf  it* 
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InlNldfrVf  toping  nmpfTipfCtjvf 

tuimi«i  «rf  rwiuiftit  u  imnjof  o< 

wfK<f>H  humiai  itwiuld  kHtfVtnt  In 

Hy.  imct  humiM  tl^  ih^H*  MAN 
humii  anceiUMil  hlvt  hem  tfolni  19 

trwjBd  U>*  wtrld  bfif  thtir  Inddmw 

^^•f**^n^'y  prtKInt  rum  k^ 
tf(f  erf  |4(HI  Amttici.  rw  liwur>c«, 
owt  ttmf  oi  iwr  chificttr  10  iht 
iniffvfwion  of  hununi  mh^  rlftniH 
■■d  innintarHed  Iron  and  o4b«f 
pwmt  (hroonhnui  f1>«  hmefl.  And  tht 
tiWjJ^^y  un»poi>cd  brt nxHl  N«|ii 

vintN.  owi^  «ti  iremtfiddui  nbuw 

P«r(f7 19  rvumuv-tM  rtr*i  miu  cmiM 

f  ivinna  habKnU.  ^ 

TM  ftil  omlKxi,  fro4of mi  uw  u 

wtiicfc  9ori  ^  human  imfnrfMtoni 

ihouk*  tt  prnmfXad  ind  whkh  pp. 

Qo*  er  ih^  blxftf  f  1  huni9n  Imnvfiv- 
llOftl.  anmf  lay.  fn  ntUtg  pUitT  now 
•f  PW>lf  ftonf  heaHriMift^  ctMlh 

caU,  mamly  etrbon  d^tldt,  into  iho 
iimoMwTff.  Many  cltmiieloftltti  bk* 
pjjn  ihai  ihli  wirt  rama  ir>r  f^nnh'i 
CllmaU  to  Wif m  tlMiflcinllr,  CAVl* 

r^M  •©•I,  acolCf  fMI  point  out,  9nd 
Koartumt  hara  al»ayt  Adlui4td 
»u<  m)i  fMKMin  lmarmd»on.  Ki9n- 
llMf  iar.  ihrftlcM  10  loTtf.  ira 

ffolaiLKal  chan^oa  inti  havt  uioairr 
takan  miiionnit.  CcologMi  Unr  thai 
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r$p^f  ttYMMlK  U  9Uft  tt(  ciUur^ 
phi  loc  vitny  t(>HM^ 

propW  trt  tllrnktitllni  fomt  ol  iKf 
dhrtnlly  of  hiblUI  —  Ind  Ihrit fort 

wi^  (0  mjruiM  fverythlni  llXt  com* 
f(f(^l,*'  MM  Dr.  Jutlf  0^iH>W»  • 
irofekal  rr^f^iUi*  ii  luUnt  Unlvf  r^*- 

ly.  Timt  U.  KUf  UM.  *'l  Wh6}«  Ci^mp 


ADIUkulty 


U  ihcnftiurni  ^n\t7 

V/liA(,  (or  iMMnntc,  M  ilif  nniarnl 
CtTtullllon  ol  Ibc  Arti«nKljrJi«,  ikhoff  a 
iplrltM  IfRumrnl  it  imnt  on  aIkiiI 

#iut  removed  inmi  atxih^  pnodi  lo 
miko  ¥t%y  Uif  (roul.  I^^ii^  ^i  «h»c 
•Kl^  o(  ihc  irnginfirt.  ciiw^^  f  «iHte 
policy  thnl  Mmi  lo  "rofpeiiintf  owu- 
ril  tqiii^UC  <y05)^iiirnui''  in  Cl»t  Arcn, 
Ifty  iJuil  the  nwnh  fiJlh  rtprrv^l  U»^ 
rviUiral  c<H)'lKh>n  nod  Mvju  ihf  huMix 
Ihbuld  Itf^  prof^<  y^j  In  (h4(  oufi  jnHM. 
o^hfM  lAy  <Kii  ii  IriM  ^o<nf  roDf^h 
lish  »r«  (^ictnOsBit  o<  bahllth 
bfouihi  In  by  humnni  tod  <hnt  rirry 

bbtd  iherp  tinnier. 

Ii  ilih^f  or  th^n  »hfmiitvt  condl- 
lioni  *nh«"  nitur^  ctaur  or  It  ih« 
ri(ur«l  iiA^  ihf  w«y  the  Adiron* 
d*c<Ji  t/trf  %h*h  fcuiwwni  firii  ir- 
fjytd?  Or,  (Of  ihii  miUtf.  iht  wty 
ihey  wftr«  in  (n«  min^tsma  wh«t)  ibt 
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ttitKr.  Or  in  tHi  tiraotu^cn  of  ^Ufir* 
#ni  foreui,  tnimiii  tnd  towMimi 

"Niturf  ciK  tf  (n  muy  cpn(^ 

liOftl'*  %M  Dr.  Dinhi  e«  t^UiH  4n 
ff^^ui  U  (M  Uivl¥tr«i)r  pf  CalUDr* 
nil  •(  Sihu  JJirtiri  wM  U  i  ki^r 
cf  thf  reiuttirdtnt  tf(trt  Bmaum 
ti  Ihli,  hf  Uld,  MnMrr»<iofilttl  AM 
reffc^irea  fn»AA|frfl  will  b«  rp^tirti 
IQ  iniUyit  i  lUvtn  t4iuii)M  rftort 
enr^fuNr  ihai  m  i^(»  e«M  bmJ  then 
chooif  «l>kh  ntuirtl  coA^Kltti  to 
pr^mMt  riihir  ihftA  irmpty  mtUJ 

poftfd  b«lenct  ^  Aiuirr. 

"I  Ortnii  N*f  ftihV  uM  Hottn 
Culhr,  tlYt  |>f«tid9n<  c<  M  Otftntkri 
^r  WMMli,  •  miior  cofMrvAOfio  or* 
tftfttutlga  Kt  u\6  ih|(  CM  ciUft  in 
ihlnkini  "luOtits  iMi  iht  rvlmsi* 
Mmy  m  t^rMc^mi  Auetft  win  rt- 

f  tdn  i  tot^  hicbr  kv0i  M  tet«vi 
•FftMUoa  ol  idtsm  thin  tt  vii 
rrtf  tifumtd  10  rt^rt  bi  IM  piit 


fi 


ObscrvationB  Find   ^ 
No  Neat  Balanc;e 

ft  Hi  elMMe  rdfrmiktim,  U^  bit- 
AAM^rmtoft  ctaaapi  htMi  a»H  an 

\M9^  iid  wtytn  dUt^drtt^  M  t^ 
lufm  io  III  fofmet  tuioi  wbtn  tnt 
UBM  o<  lh9  diftwtftftfJt  If  rm*tti 
Minr  icttntiJEtf  nov  my  h  U  tittr 
0114  iiU9  If  rm  M  %rt7  M^  vert. 
*'wt  ftn  itv  tnnf  dt^M  Cor  mwi 
peofvlt  In  iht  ickwiHk  comnwnHjr/* 

MW  Of.  rti^r  1.  av««na  f^  mfw«(« 

CalecdoHlU  il  UhloStAtt  Unhrrn4<y 
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Who  fO(A  p^n  k)  yffitr^y'i  tymbo* 
i^um  ibrvf  wilh  l>r.  HdifIL  Uf.  li* 
cct^^oa,  Or,  ^Ml(ki  tea  Dr.  PffiiVvv. 

L  Mtytf.  •  lurMhi  tcokftf4  it  Ihf 

iiyi  Ur.  tWkM,  do  r>dt  «vpp9ft  l^« 

by  irtdliifr^l  ec^ipj^cil  awry.  Oat 
M  pt^l  p|  0»  ih*<ify  Myt  UMrt  wnw  i 

•rt ii  11  Krtnn  f  rt^tfiRy  f  t  Itvd  ftl 
•Wf>^ncf  *i  vMdi  ill  ttTirt»mmi 
Wil)  Atknr  U  in  brt  tui18(6«d  bdrftrHt- 

Arwhw  iiyi  cMi  fvr^dtiw  •fid  f  rty 

iHm «( « fv^k  wh^  tH«  QC^er  U  if  i 
bw  eohil  rvn^  vht»  v#rtuu  (hfrH»y 

i;rf  R()ni  on  eiM'^xl^ii^  ^^  ^(^^^ 

M  <T)  ruJ  N4,  uyi  Of.  MM\, 
*' wh^i  yM  H)trc<}v»f«  I  e^mVKtivn  u  i 
nvtr  irtft  ii  vx^  rp  im  ih^n  ttft2^i$«i 
kt4  ibMi  H  «cc^i  rnmtm  f/mufttk 
1I«  kwiH-irtf  m  fKimhM^  Tiry  iM*d  iff 

nuKh  loiw^'  iKin  prcd«i»d  by  ih» 
(h(^.  $iimurly,  l^  144,  t  ntmHf 
H  iis^iH  f M  o^AfrvftUmu  In  (M 

Ubof  A^f  y  il  ^{)  M  \tt9  vlll  Iti&W 
(Kil  hrtKUior-tirty  MvVa^VTni  d«)ftOi 
^t^lule  Itibiy  w>^  Mf^icttWy.  Id* 

iie>A<l  iKqv  f  iihtf  fK)clu«4f  «r>«y  ind 

vnprtOltllbJy  nr  IM  pfty  K*de»  U 

ilfiof  flftrvHU-TL  Ift  Grt#  fimoui  »f. 

******** 

TnJK,  hn  jiftHi.  Uilrrn.-^tlniujl  irp.nU. 

ors   tif    ionupcir|i\\   (IMilnft   Jntr 

[\mt^  nllownljln  amxMi^  C^lHi^-*  l»v 

rplfWl'MlMR    inAMlmum    RUHaimbU 
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Oiy.    Ihf  thftiry  wii  Rud)  a  («x)t 
■  ricf  rxjimlMlrm  ul  rMmir>nrlnl  iUli. 
ll)«'P  nrva  l»00*i  mid  mkiu*  imvi*  ihu 

tiMiv^  «i«iiv  (lum  thai  i:UnUT.y  miw. 
Im*  mikJ.  liy  aniilv^lrtf.  |IK«  moii-  niiu 
lilk'tieil  Imlon  lluil  AcruAliy  ^h^tn^ 

H»f  txtrapl?,  arc  (t>o  envlh)ninrn<Pl 
iiuig»fw>nM»  ihAt  UtftHy  Octrimnvi 
Ihc  ilin  al  a  nlvrd  yf  ar'i  l^lrlilni  ii( 
m»<4<  fl'ih.  I  r  rst»Mlntkl^  aihI  Kf^i 
Inp  liprn  cvf  (lieM  varyin^i  "yr^i 
Cl/Mlr*/'  mniuiKfrt  hopf  In  •iiljira 
ralrh  qii»Hig»  Vi'iir-ltvyrnritwl  iivi»k1 
•tlMniwi  aniHilireiiiilK 

v5m»  ack^un  arty  mrt  qgiie  it^dr 

(n  i^liatvdiHl  erttlrely  ih«  rtvKrpi  M  f^n 
HrficirfH    (oiMXiWif    Irmml    rqtiillli 
I  llh«  Ni  niwyMrin^.  A  liK>d  <•!  (MpMlMi 
UMWii  llrV  II Yr  may  ritui  im  lumH! 
Maka  o<  Cln\a  atid  a^xQcr. 
fcralf.  in  (wi,  nwy  U  Vtry  Impor. 

i«rii.  wtiik  <h<^rt  may  U  f^rmnm. 
uiUtAhiMkiAOt^aurlmnrrt  Aod  IkkHi 
a(kitf  ouMtit  imnll  (ji>pula(kji)i  in 
mMi  ecravfcittn^,  iRya  lU.  PkkcM. 
Ih^  UMittAikuwi  may  hf  dAmr^iril 
wlirnlhrMium  j)k1toTt»<iriMi%<b<*i.il 

iHiin  mlKl^t  IHV7<  Ah  MnUdiil  \>*t\u\iA 
(Itm  tiiai  lath  in  imo  mvmiihw  in 
(i)l/Ht1  tKil  ila  ut  H  nlkfV^od  Ip  initcr 
ovrr  a  arHh^r  nrtni.  Dr.  Ilotlln  ajsii 
lakl  11  l«  nulifl  p^>MlWi'  Ihni  iklillc  a 
HI  V(^  [w  nliry 'a  n^oioeiy  wo*Hd  i  liinj'.'* 
inark0<lly  iHfti-  ilnxommli  ol  yi'(i|»i. 
tlt<*f c  (XHild  M  rrfUrHnft  llmlUirUici 
—  and  lliux  ji  kUul  cif  IIOAllhl  r<niitil) 
(him  —  III  innlkiKi-rr\rt/^^  Mm'* 
acfKl. 

IMli  la  li^i,  i^  iirliai  Dr.  (J^^uMi^t 
Iha   iKoorciicinn,  iKHJUlnlrx    Mtrt^ 
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ttliy.  In€  iTtf lance,  lie  a  HmUCil  %ni\$t 
(n  ^^h\i  h  tth  fmimni  popylMW^  f k)f  tn- 
itf«i  nvi^  P<*v^rHl  IninJred  yrrtri.  An 
feuiltiirhjoi  rtMUd  |k«  raKulaUnJ  bv 
UklrHl  (h^  Itrtfixr  ol  ll»«  fhwhti- 
cKmi.  lUrt  II  wtiui^  N  A  *'rral  mi5u 
|RK^'•  MM  l>r.  CtKMUorv  lo  MhUM* 

Ihn  cluMkcil  kIcM  o(  the  hAlAhCf  ^1 
naiurr. 

Conttant  Chanirt 

Outside  Factors 
Shape  Ecosystems  ^ 

I'rrhipi  M  rrtnU  ouluirvdlnA  ct? 

^eiKt  Uvonm  in  tMkigqr  «><  rfHiinS^ 

ChiVAitf  ind  dixntptKn  «vcr  oat  ^ 
lUtlc  i^llAfKt  ^ocnr ft  from  liudttirot 
f\&iurftUf  Qccurrini  eiitn\ai  fict^r 
ihit  M(ou\*  t^^yittmi. 

Fcf  « ^om  llmt.  Mn  Of.  Mtytr  o< 
thff  Unlvrfftlif  «if  OtoriEM,  irv^tf  O^Mt 
Itdf   iKltueiKrt  vrfff   lrmtl((€lenl)}> 

e«\sKl9rfD,  lltf  f tt|)ti«<M.  IM  laidi 
wu  **on  pipcn»«f  fwn  on  vtthiii  Q[t( 
lywtii/'  tyfn  thgufh  •'whart  hur^ 
IK^AiM  II  iiiytn  by  whan  Mhpmetl 
euiii^."  tvcoKMtUti,  iha  uki  *'tv>t^ 
b^lndert  o^  (n  OunKlnii  aboui  ixitrail 

ClirvMa  and  vttihar  ap^i^r  fopel 
mw  amona  ibftt  lK(pn.  By  fiuitrl 
tnii  cht  rtcvrtf  laid  ddtm  in  octan  aM 
Mka  aedbkHnif,  Kiraiuu  kn^v  tMf 
cUmitf ,  la  tht  v? rdi  o(  Dr.  Diviui 
l)ta  UniYf  nhyd  Mlhn«?ou.hii  bmr 
«*wHfiy  (lucioallni'*  over  tha  lau  i  W 
dUilten  ytirt.  ani  Ihf  inaDt  ot  c<rf 
irattcH  wMii  tt.  Thf  nuciiMiiona  i  t&t 
MHf  HM  etUy  (rvtn  ton  ta  ton,  }^fi\ 
alM  Crpfn  yttr  la  yaar  ai>d  ai  ttery 
•»*♦  In  twiwffn,  •<io  yod  cin'i  v(ti>- 
aiUf  i  lima  m  equmiHium.*'  iikS  l>f . 
DAVta. 
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m  Hmt  wh«a  iM  ^vtnw  tDviroft- 
m^nl  Ken  Cdntum  icf  vtry  kH)fi. 
**T>iii  mwni  t^M  iha  conlliufiiUHi 
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Figure  2A  (after  Oliver  1992b) .   Forest  structures  change 
after  natural  and  huaan  disturbances,  as  shown  here 
slmplistically  (after  Oliver  1981) . 

2B.  Different  plant  and  animal  species  are  found  in  each 
structure,  but  all  structures  are  necessary  within  a  forest 
area  to  maintain  biodiversity.   (Vertical  axis  =   number  of 
mammal  species;  after  Franklin  et  al.  1986) . 

2C.  The  structures  change  with  age  (shown  here 
schematically  for  western  Washington) ;   however,  the  time 
before  each  structure  was  reached  following  a  natural 
disturbance  varied  greatly. 


A.  CHANGES  IN  STAND  STRUCTURES  FOLLOWING  DISTURBANCES 
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TESTIMONY  REGARDING  HJl.  1164  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FORESTRY 

William  B.  Willers,  PhJD. 
Professor  of  Biology 

I  am  a  zoologist,  not  a  forester,  but  during  my  career  I  havc;  functioned  in  both  basic  and 
applied  reEeitfch,   The  two  differ  greatly.   Basic  retearch  seeks  to  unde.rstaTiri  thr».  nnniral 
world,  while  applied  research  is  geared  toward  management,  the  manipulation  of 
conditions  to  achieve  a  desired  end.  The  end  desired  by  managers  is,  invariably,  unlike 
an  end  toward  which  lutural  process  would  be  worldag. 

TTiere  are  two  ways  to  view  a  forest.  The  manager  sees  a  source  of  "forest  products" 
(wood,  primarily),  while  the  ecologist,  who  has  no  management  agenda,  understands  the 
forest  as  a  community  of  thousands  of  interacting  life  forms.  It  is  of  greatest  importance 
that  legislators  understand  that  no  biologist  on  Earth  can  claim  that  the  details  of  the 
workings  of  forest  ecusysttcuih  are  fully  imderstnnd.  ncoIogiRtji  don't  even  pretend  to 
know  the  roles  played  by  most  species  in  holding  a  forest  community  together. 

Fundamental  tu  auy  cAperlmenial  science  is  the  concept  of  the  "control"— a  standard 
against  wtucb  expermieotal  results  can  be  compared.  As  it  happens,  luturally- 
fimctioning,  unmanaged  forest  ecosystems  have  been  so  decimated  that  they  no  longer 
exist  in  most  of  the  coimtry.  This  means  that  forest  scientists  and  managers  operate 
without  controls,  for  without  unmanaged  furiwi  ncu^ytiicuih  lu  scivc  iu>  tUutl-Ani^  ihcy 
cannot  know  what,  an  utmianaged  system  is  Uke. 

The  biodiversity  debate  should  not  focus  on  any  single  smdy  but  on  the  collective  body 
of  uodcrstanding  of  independent  biologists.   Briefly,  the  fragmonting,  monoculture, 
nutrient-depleting  forestry  practices  of  the  present  have  led,  and  continue  to  lead,  to 
invasions  by  exotics,  to  a  favoring  of  generalist  species,  and  to  losses  and  declines  in 
unique  local  forms,  especially  those  requiring  undisturbed,  deep-forest  conditions,  and 
those  with  large  ranges.   In  my  part  of  the  country,  for  example,  and  within  two  human 
life  spans,  there  has  been  a  disappearance  of  viable  populations  of  woods  bison,  cougar, 
elk,  wolverine,  moose  and  woodland  caribou. 

Apologists  for  current  forestry  practices  are  now  citing  a  review  paper  (Pimeiitel,  £i.  ^. 
1992.   Conserving  Biolnyical  Diversity  in  Agricultural/Forestry  Systems.   BIOSCIENCE 
42(5)J54-362)  which  concludes  that  greatest  biodiversity  is  found  in  managed  systems. 
What  the  apologists  fail  to  point  out.  however,  is  that  this  is  not  because  of  any  inherent 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  &  MICROBIOLOGY  .  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  &  SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSN  OSHKOSH  .  800  ALGOMA  BLVD  .  OSHKOSH  Wl  54901.8640  •  (414)  424-1102 
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superiority  of  mansged  systems.  Raihcr,  it  is  becuisc  oeariy  all  of  die  land  is  managed.  In  fact,  the 
assessment  of  the  authors  that  only  3.2%  of  the  land  is  "protected'  (their  word)  is  an  admission  that 
large,  natural  ecosystems  have  all  but  disappeared. 

The  present  state  of  forestry  sdence  and  practice  relative  to  biodiverdty  is  beautifully  summed  up  in 
the  recently-released,  million-dollar.  600-page  draft  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (dGElS) 
prepared  Ibr  the  State  of  Mhmesoia  by  the  consuldng  firm  of  JaaUco  Poyiy.  The  dGBIS  estimates  ihe 
impacts  on  the  environment  from  three  dij&rent  levels  of  logging,  and  then  proposes  actions. 
Although  the  autbon  admit  that  their  knowledge  was  "fragmentaiy*,  dieir  data  incomplete,  and  their 
assumptions  "unrealistic',  they  nevertheless  prescribe  dcaroits  of  over  10,000  sctcs,  and  state  their  aim 
to  suggest  "mitigation  actions*  that  are  "practical .  Jn  the  political,  financial,  and  administrative 
environments  of  Minnesota'.  And  this,  mind  you,  hi  spite  of  the  ^ct  that  the  study  aclcnowledges  that 
at  all  levels  of  logging  being  considered  there  will  be  declines  in  rare  and  endangered  species  and 
commimities,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  genetic  diversity.  These  huge  deforestations  are  to  occur  in  what  the 
foresters  call  "biodivenity  maintenance  areas  ^wcause,  th^  teQ  us,  such  clearcuts  mimic  large-scale 
natural  catastrophe,  something  they  nmist  know  is  false.  A  reviewer  of  the  dOEIS  who  wanted  to  see  a 
considcratioa  of  the  Wc»ld  Conservation  Union's  approach  of  preserving  10  to  15  percent  of  each 
ecosystem  in  an  ecoregion  was  an»«ered  by  yn^ecx  manager  James  McNutt  with  "To  not  harvest  large 
parts  of  the  forest  is  not  an  optioa'  Signifiontly,  Md>iiitt  is  a  fbnncr  enq>loyee  of  a  corporation  that 
will  profit  handsomely  from  Minnesota's*  deforettatioL  I  draw  particular  attention  to  this  dOEIS 
because  it  purports  to  represent  the  most  up  to  date  of  forestry  practice.  Also,  I  want  the 
subcommittee  to  know  diat  it  is  typical  of  forestry  in  America,  as  I  have  seen  it,  since  I  began  looking 
closely  in  1968. 

I  support  H.R  1164  because  it  provides  for  the  protection  and  restoration  of  native  biodiversity. 
Where  trees  are  to  be  cut,  such  cooservative  selecthw  cutting  as  is  called  for  in  H.R.  1164  can  be 
accomplished  jutbout  «<«*™y™g  Ibfi  ioECSt  at  commimity.  Clearcutting,  by  contrast,  demolishes 
commimities  and  should  tbciefore  be  oatlaHfcd. 

H.R.  1164  should  be  strengthened  by  deleting  exceptions  mentimed  on  page  7,  lines  11-16,  for  such 
exceptions,  once  allowed,  can  be  made  to  expand  and  mnldply.  M<»«oiver,  the  provision  that  the 
committee  of  scientists  consist  of  those  unassodated  with  industry  "within  a  period  of  S  years'  (page  8, 
line  2)  seems  a  major  concession  to  industry.  There  is  a  huge  pool  of  mdependent  scientists  (who 
have  tiever  had  industrial  ties)  from  which  to  draw. 

Although  most  details  of  aiio^stem  ctructur*  elude  ecologietE,  and  c«rtainly  will  into  any  foracoeablv 
future,  there  is  clear  understanding  that  biodiversity— the  very  complexity  of  genetic  information  and 
interactive  processr-is  necessary  for  long-range  ecosystem  survival,  for  it  is  complexity  that  confers 
resiliency  in  the  face  of  dianges  wnw^t  by  disease  and  climatic  ibifte.  Q>ntimied  evolution  depends 
upon  a  foundation  of  divertity.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  maintenance,  enhancement,  and  restoration  of 
native  biological  diversity  shmild  take  precedence  when  the  future  of  public  land  is  being  planned.   It 
is  the  only  biologically  sound  approach, 
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REBUTTAL  REGARDING  H.R.  1164  FOR  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMTITEE  ON  FORESTRY 

Williams  B.  Willers,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

The  October  28  hearings  on  H.R.  1164  revealed  what  I  had  suspected  would  be  the  case: 
The  Scientific  Panel  consisted  of  applied  scientists,  myself  being  the  sole  exception.  Their 
understanding  of  "forest"  was,  alas,  essentially  synonymous  with  "tree  farm",  for  they  stressed 
commercial  production  while  demonstrating  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  urgency  to 
protect  and  enhance  native  biodiversity  on  the  shrinking  stage  for  continued  evolutionary 
process. 

I  am  concerned  about  wide  misunderstanding  regarding  the  second  to  last  paragraph  in  my 
written  testimony,  where  I  suggest  a  strengthening  of  1164  on  page  8,  line  2  of  the  bill.  To 
clarify  and  expand,  I  believe  that  the  Committee  of  Scientists  called  for  (page  7,  lines 
21~)  should  consist  of  scientists  who  have  never  had  formal  connection  with  an  entity  that 
profits  monetarily  from  the  public  lands.  The  5-year  period  called  for  on  page  8,  line  2  is 
much  too  short,  for  the  philosophy  and  attitudes  forged  during  close  industrial  association 
do  not  melt  away  in  a  few  years.  The  20  years  suggested  by  Ned  Fritz  would  be  better,  but 
I  prefer  "never". 

In  both  written  and  oral  testimony  I  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  basic  and  applied 
science.  It  is  crucial  that  committees  such  as  the  one  called  for  in  1164  consist  exclusively 
or  primarily  of  independent  scientists  whose  understanding  of  ecosystem  function  is  free  of 
commercial  considerations.  As  long  zs  sUviculturaUsts  and  their  philosophy  dominate  such 
committees,  those  who  profit  from  public  lands  will  get  the  kind  of  "scientific  expertise"  they 
desire. 

Congressman  Harold  Volkmer's  statement  that  a  ban  on  clearcutting  is  "radical"  was 
astonishing.  How  wrong  he  was.  Indeed,  such  a  ban  would  be  conservative  and  biologically 
sound.  Likewise,  I  found  Congressman  Robert  Smith's  comment  that  1164  should  be  a  bill 
"good  for  sUvicultiu'e"  (or  approximately  those  words)  very  telling,  for  it  seemed  to  me  to 
mirror  the  industrial  bias  expressed  by  the  forest  scientists.  I  was  disappointed  that  both 
men  were  absent  during  my  testimony,  because  I  had  hoped  to  exchange  views  with  them, 
for  the  record. 

My  flight  departed  Washington  early  enough  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  hear  the  panel  of 
industrialists,  but  I  know  their  arguments  and  am  not  at  all  impressed  with  them. 
WBW5DD.Rcb>,„a,.Fo,  iAjclic^^Oj^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  &  MICROBIOLOGY  •  COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  &  SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  OSHKOSH  •  800  ALGON/iA  BLVD  •  OSHKOSH  Wl  54901-8640  .  (414)  424-1102 
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SOME  FORESTERS  MANAGING  ONDER  SELECTION 
November  4,  1993 


W.  M.  Beaty 
P.O.  Box  898 
Redding,  CA  96099 


Hal  Bowmam 
4000  Hope  Lane 
Dunsmuir,  CA  96025 


James  E.  Greig 

1641  McCulloch  #25,  Suite  295 
Lake  Havasu  City,  AZ  36403 
(602)  855-6065 

Donald  L.  Harper 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile,  AL  36622 


W .  S .  Braunworth 

Rt.  1,  Box  118 

Ft.  Defiance,  VA  24437 


Gary  Burns 
P.O.  Box  1227 
Crockett,  TX  75835 
(409)  544-3622 

Orville  Caunp 

2100  Thompson  Creek  Road 

Selma,  OR  97538 

(503)  597-4313 

Henry  H.  Carey 
P.O.  Box  9238 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87504 
(505)  983-8992 

Bill  Carroll 

Gaia  Technologies 

3188  N.  Marks  Ave.,  «H01 

Fresno,  CA  93722 

Dieter  Deumling 
4550  Oak  Grove  Road 
Rickreall,  OR  97371 


Mike  Dubrasich 
3535  Lippman  Road 
Hood  River,  OR  97031 


Richard  D.  Goodenough  Associates 
Black  River  Road 
Pottersville,  N.J.  07979 


Scott  Ferguson 

Individual  Tree  Selection  Mgmt 

621  Southwest  Morrison  Street 

Portland,  OR  97205 

(503)  222-9772 

Robert  H.  Hartmam 
Medway  Plantation 
300  B.  Medway  Road 
(lOose  Creek,  SC  20445 
(803)  553-1121 

Remdall  L.  Kuipers 
Menasha  Corporation 
Box  155,  Otsego,  MI  49078 
(616)  692-6141 

Mitch  Lansky 
H.C.  60,  Box  86 
Wytopitlock,  ME  04497 


Keville  Larsen 
P.O.  Box  3143 
Mobile,  AL  36652 


John  McClain 

Forest  Resource  Services 

Main  Street 

Randolph,  VT  05060 


Carter  Mitchell 
P.O.  Box  38 
Lorraine,  OR  97451 


Gil  Murray,  CHiief  Forester 
Collins  Pine 
Chester,  CA  96020 
(916)  258-2111 
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Leon  Neel  Richard  I .  Woods 

P.O.  Box  1043  45  TREE/NORTHWEST  INC. 

Thomasville,  GA  31799  1606  Cowlitz  Way 

(912)  226-8432  Kelso,  WA  98626 

(206)  836-3906 
Tony  Parks,  V.P. 

Anderson-Tully  Company  Yosemite  Ranch 

1242  N.  Second  St,  P.O.  Box  28      South  Boundary  of  Yosemite 

Memphis,  TN  35101  Ntl.  Park,  CA 

(901)  376-1400  Contact  James  E.  Greig,  supra. 

Marshall  Pecore 

Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  680 

Keshena,  WI  54135 

(715)  799-3816 

Louis  Rainey,  Sr.  Forester 
Deltic  Farm  &  Timber  Co.,  Inc. 
200  Peach  Street 
El  Dorado,  AR  71730 


Redwood  Properties 
North  of  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
Contact  James  E.  Gr^eig,  supra. 


Walton  R.  Smith 
221  Huckleberry  Road 
Franklin,  N.C.  28734 
(704)  524-3106 

Clinton  E.  Traunmel 
Pioneer  Forest 
P.O.  Box  497 
Salem,  MO  65560 


Robert  Wade 
Wilmon  Timberlands 
P.O.  Box  165 
Vredenberg,  AL  36481 
(205)  337-4417 

Merv  Wilkinson 

RR  3 

Ladysmith  B.C.,  Canada 

VGR  2E0 

Jack  Winn 

Professional  Forestry  Services , Inc. 

P.O.  Box  145 

Olympia.  WA  98507-0145 
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Statement  of  Paul  Lisko,  Indef)endent  Logger 

Moiuitain  Dreamworks 

Rancho  de  Trujillo 

PO  Box  1242 

Valledtos,  NM  87581 

505-582-4209 

Hearing  on  HR  1164 

October  28, 1993 

House  Agricultvire  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

re:  H.R.  1164 

Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee, 

My  family  and  I  live  near  the  viUage  of  Valledtos,  situated  in  the  Carson  National  Forest 
of  Northern  New  Mexico.  In  the  Spring  of  1991,  we  went  for  an  outing  in  the  woods.  I 
knew  of  an  ideal  place  off  a  secondary  forest  road  from  a  timber  sale  area  where  I  had 
worked  a  few  years  before.  Passing  through  this  area  known  as  Jarita  Mesa,  we  noted 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  blowdown  trees. 

These  trees  were  initially  left  behind  in  the  sale  area  to  serve  as  seed  trees  in  order  to 
naturally  regenerate  stands  of  Ponderosa  Pine.  When  totaled,  the  number  of  blowdowns 
came  to  more  than  800.  I  wrote  to  the  district  ranger  to  express  my  concern  that  the 
windthrow  of  the  seed  trees  on  Jarita  Mesa  might  adversely  effect  the  natural 
regeneration  planned  there.  In  reply,  I  received  a  lengthy  letter  which  basically  thanked 
me  for  my  comments,  but  contended  that  since  I  knew  little  of  Forest  Service  silvicultural 
practices  that  I  should  probably  just  mind  my  own  business  and  leave  it  to  the  experts  in 
the  field. 

I'm  not  so  easily  dissuaded.  I  consulted  one  of  the  experts  in  the  field,  specifically  the 
1987  Ponderosa  Pine  Symposium  report  written  by  USDA  Forest  Service  Plant 
Physiologist  L.  J.  Heidmann.  Entitled  "Regeneration  Strategies  for  Ponderosa  Pine",  it 
outlined  five  prescriptions  necessary  for  successful  regeneration  of  the  spedes.  On  Jarita 
Mesa,  Forest  Service  silvicultural  practices  were  in  obvious  non-compliance  with  three 
out  of  the  five  and  in  questionable  compliance  with  a  fourth. 

Eventually,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  point  this  out  in  a  formal  appeal  of  the  district 
ranger's  dedsion,  the  first  ever  filed  on  the  Carson  National  Forest.  Partially  as  a  result 
of  this  appeal,  a  salvage  sale  plarmed  for  the  area  did  not  occur.  However,  due  to  Forest 
Service  inadherance  to  its  own  sdentific  reports  (which  are  paid  for  with  taxpayer 
money),  little  successful  regeneration  and  inappropriate  silvicultioral  practice  cvirrently 
continue  on  Jarita  Mesa.  To  defend  such  practices  the  Forest  Service  argues  that  each 
sale  area  is  different  and  therefore  each  district  must  apply  different  management 
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directives.  Ostensibly,  it  must  follow  that  even-aged  management  should  not  be  applied 
carte  blanche  to  most  sale  tireas.  Unfortimately,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Let  me  clarify  here  that  I  am  a  tree  cutter,  not  a  tree  hugger.  I  live  and  v^ork  in  the 
woods.  My  family  and  I  depend  upon  our  livelihood  being  generated  in  part  by 
harvesting  forest  products  from  public  lands.  I  am  not  against  all  timber  harvesting  on 
the  national  forests.  However,  I  am  against  bad  management  of  these  resources.  To  this 
degree,  one  of  the  worst  practices  to  date  is  even-aged  management. 

Even-aged  management  not  only  disrupts  the  natviral  order  of  regeneration  of  timber 
specifically,  but  also  disrupts  necessary  biological  interactions  Vk^thin  the  ecosystem 
upon  which  this  regeneration  is  dependent.  After  employing  an  even-aged  prescription, 
such  as  a  seed  tree  cut,  a  formal  census  of  the  rodent  population  is  supposed  to  occur. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  an  overabundance  of  rodents  isn't  left  to  eat  any 
resultant  cone  crop.  My  experience  has  been  that  this  formal  census  never  occurs. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  an  important  chain  of  events  that  is  being  broken  through  Forest 
Service  mismanagement.  Even-aged  management  creates  a  situation  wherein  the 
majority  of  trees,  usually  the  largest  and  most  mature  of  any  given  stand,  are  harvested 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  timber  sale.  Hawks  and  other  raptors,  which  had  depended 
upon  the  cover  that  the  canopy  of  these  frees  provided,  leave  the  harvested  area  for  more 
suitable  habitat  elsewhere.  The  rodent  population  increases  as  remaining  predators  eire 
insufficient  to  adequately  control  its  growth.  More  mice  and  squirrels  eat  more  pine 
cones  which  create  less  seed  stock  which  means  less  tiees  are  grown  which  results  in  less 
employment  for  loggers  over  the  long  term. 

The  Forest  Service  utilizes  these  even-aged  harvest  strategies  with  apparent  disregard  for 
the  "desired  future  condition"  as  little  subsequent  monitoring  occurs  to  assure  the 
success  of  such  a  prescription.  This  is  most  disturbing  given  that  the  area  where  I  am 
familiar  with  logging  is  on  the  Vallecitos  Federal  Sustained  Yield  Unit. 

This  sustained-yield  uiut  was  one  of  six  established  through  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1944. 
It  is  to  be  managed  to  provide  a  sustainable  supply  of  forest  products,  primarily  saw 
timber,  for  maintenance  of  steady  employment  opportunities  to  the  benefit  of  economic 
stability  ■within  the  dependent  local  communities.  However,  stability  to  these  affected 
commuiuties  through  large-scale  timber  activity  has  provided  little  more  than  hand-to- 
mouth  subsistence  living  for  most  residents.  Clearly,  the  economics  have  remained 
stable,  but  at  poverty  levels.  As  long  as  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  plan  timber  sales 
on  the  basis  of  even-aged  management  over  wide  areas  of  forested  land  and  gear  these 
sales  for  harvest  by  large  scale  operators  whose  investment  in  these  communities  is 
based  solely  upon  bottom  line,  then  this  deplorable  sodal  situation  will  continue. 
Additionally,  Vkith  the  depletion  of  the  timber  resource  also  comes  the  loss  of  traditional 
agriculture  to  the  area. 
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As  a  case  in  point,  the  heavy  harvest  of  timber  resources  on  Jarita  Mesa  has  resulted  in 
adverse  water  quality  for  downstream  users.  (Please  refer  to  attached  letter  entitled 
"Logging  Dan\aged  Acequia  Systems".  Rio  Grande  Sun,  Espanola,  NM,  December  27, 
1990.)  These  users  have  traditionally  depended  upon  this  water  for  irrigation  of  crops. 
For  the  past  few  years,  they  have  noted  a  disruption  in  bod\  frequency  and  amount  of 
flow  through  their  hxmdred-year-old  acequias,  or  ditches.  This  again  is  a  direct  result  of 
even-aged  harvesting  practices. 

One  final  result  of  these  practices  has  been  a  lack  of  accoimting  for  the  number  of  seed 
trees  left  behind.  Of  the  five  timber  sales  that  had  occxured  on  Jarita  Mesa  in  the  late 
1980's,  post-harvest  densities  averaged  8-10  seed  trees  per  acre.  In  1991,  the  district 
ranger  claimed  in  written  correspondence  that  only  4-6  seed  trees  per  acre  remained. 
Taking  into  accoimt  the  800  windthrown  trees  mentioned  earlier,  that  resulted  in  a 
discrepancy  of  about  11,600  trees  with  a  miiumum  d.b.h.  of  18"-20". 

At  the  time,  this  timber  would  have  been  valued  at  about  a  million  dollars.  I  inquired  of 
the  Carson  Supervisor's  Office  what  happened  to  it,  but  received  no  response.  To  leave 
unaccounted  such  a  discrepanc}',  it  becomes  dear  that  Forest  Service  memagement  of 
Jarita  Mesa  was  either  grossly  incompetent,  manifestly  negligent,  or  completely 
fraudulent.  Even-aged  management  promotes  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  I  have  made  dear  how  even-aged  management  is 
inappropriate  on  the  national  forests,  not  only  for  its  obviously  detrimental  affect  on 
ecosystems,  which  I  have  experienced  first  hand,  but  also  for  its  adverse  effect  on 
dependable  employment  opportunities,  niral  community  stability,  and  basic  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  realize  that  I'm  just  one  small  voice  trying  to  relate  to  you  just  how 
important  it  is  for  you  to  support  H.R.  1164  and  enact  it  into  legislation  to  prevent  even- 
aged  management  practices  from  eventually  destroying  our  predous  natiiral  resources. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  needs  to  continue  dearcutting  and  even- 
aged  management  as  tools  in  maintaining  adequate  timber  supplies  on  the  national 
forests.  Based  on  my  experience,  I  find  that  statement  to  be  unfounded.  Keep  in  mind 
that  many  years  ago,  the  Forest  Service  instituted  a  program  of  complete  wildland  fire 
suppression  that  they  have  only  recently  admitted  was  inappropriate  management.  The 
national  forests  cannot  sustain  similar  and  potentially  worse  management  dedsions. 

I  have  made  my  living  as  a  logger  on  the  national  forests  and  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  do  so  unless  such  poor  management  of  timber  resources  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  adequately  addressed  and  sufficiently  remedied.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to 
hve  up  to  its  motto  of  "Caring  for  the  Land  and  Serving  People."  Make  them  do  so  by 
passing  into  law  H.R.  1164  now. 

Respectfully  submitted  by: 
Pavil  S.  Lisko 
October  26, 1993 

(Attachments  follow:) 
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Duel  in  the  SUN   . 

Logging  Damages 
Acequia  Systems 


MEMORANDUM 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  EUMINAT- 
ING    LOGGING   PRACTICES 
WITHIN    THE    CARSON 
NATIONAL  FOREST 

In  refetoict  lo  in  inicle 
enUtled  Duke  Qiy  Cuis  45  work- 
en.  we  respond  ihusi)-, 

1.  For  the  rtconl  wc  sir  not 
exlremlsi  envlronmenlilisis, 
niher  conctrDcd  Parcianies 
(Imdowners)  who  hive  InlUited 
an  effort  lo  coniea  logging  pr»c- 
lices  ilong  dninage  basins  thai 
feed  our  precious  accquias  via 
uibularies  flowing  in  and  along 
said  basins. 

2.  We  ire  in  complele  concur- 
ence  wiih  Mr.  Lopez'  concern  in 
educating  the  public  about  the 
realistic  issues  presently  not 
being  addressed  by  environmen- 
tal  assessments   conducted   by 

Forest  Service  agencies. 

3.  We  totally  agree  and  wel- 
come the  challenge  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sanchez.  (Duke  City  Vice- 
(^resident  of  Finance)  to  air  out 
concerns  via  the  media  hi  an 
efTon  to  actually  appraise  all 
Impacts  subsequent  to  logging 
practices. 

4.  We  completely  acknow- 
ledge the  statement  pnjposed  by 
Mr.  Sanchez,  "thai  the  local  peo- 
^•rihe  Chicanos  are  gelling  hurt; 
»(*-(tlal  !thifc  area  is'  depi«ss«I.*" 
•  5.  We  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Alter  (Santa  Fe 
nMional  limber  assistant)  who 
nates  that,  "the  problem  of  con- 
tested logging  practices  is  a 
national  one  rather  than  a  local 
one",  for  the  public  is  finally 
tespooding  to  the  dettimenis  of 
logging. 

6.  Finally,  we  must  point  out  10 
the  public  In  general  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  In  particular  that 
any  and  all  environmental  assess- 
menu  we  have^ witnessed  so  far 
totally  (ail  lo  address  the  impact 
oT  (oQl'ng  p<K:tia:s  on  acequia 
systems. 

7.  As  a  result  of  logging  along 
drainage  basins  our  acequias 
have  lufTeied  irremediable  dam- 
age. The  Jarlla  Mesa,  (El  RJto 
District)  which  atrelcbes  approx- 
imately five  miles  along  the 
Tusas  Basin,  has  been  depleted 
of  timber  reaource.  tabseqaeatly 
bfingbif  about  hardship  to  local 
Partiama  who  have  for  many 
genenliont  (shKZ  early  colonial 
•etilemeni  In  I4ew  Mexico)  been 
economically  nibslfied  by  gtow- 
Ing  crops  nurtured  by  the 
acequias. 


8.  Our  mayordomos  have  for  I 
the  last  five  years  given  annual 
reports  to  the  Comiiarios  (comis- 
tioners)  diing  not  only  shorter 
Irrigation  actions,  but  spring 
ninoffl  It  an  earlier  date,  due  to 
increased  logging  along  the 
Tusas  Basin:  thus  removing  the 
natural  cover  that  previously  pre- 
vailed and  kept  the  winter  snows 
from  melting  ai  a  lesser  rale. 

Not  only  are  spring  runoffs 
shorter,  but  ooairring  earlier,  at  a 
time  when  Parcianies  can't  use 
the  water,  since  the  weather  is  loo 
cold. 

9.  Many  residents  along  the 
Tusas  Basin  have  noticed  a 
decrease  in  water  well  quantity  or 
have  had  a  well  run  dry  forcing 
some  to  dig  costly  and  deeper 
wells  due  to  decrease  of  water 
shed  levek/acquiners,  attributed 
lo  forests  left  banen  when 
logged. 

10  The  acequia  political  sys- 
tem common  in  Northern  New 
Mexico  pre-dates  back  nearly 
SOO  yean  and  is  of  historical  and 
socioeconomically  signincancs 
not  only  to  Hlspanics.  but  all  citi- 
zens in  general.  We  cannot  nfTord 
Ihe  loss  of  this  important  cultural 
aspect  that  has  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the -West.  , 
n  11.  we- aft  ippalied'by  fte' 
thought  of  dollars  outweighing 
cultural  vahies.  If  logging  prac- 
tices continue,  as  the  trend  has 
been  in  the  past,  cultural,  sodoe- 
conomical  and  political  implica- 
tions will  result  subsequently 
impacting  not  just  45  workers, 
but  thousands  of  families  that 
rely  oil  acequiis  to  woiiomically 
subsi^  Iheir^anillie£  Moreover, 
millions  of  dollars  in  loss  of  Irrig- 
able land  will  becs>me  a  problem 
consequently  forcing  families  lo 
leave  Ihe. rural  areas.-  -_ 

In  summary  let  us  remind  Die 
pubric  thai  onrcu  t'ney  are  atiivc- 
ly  involved  In  Ihc  preservation  of 
the  very  limited  amount  of  timber 
resource  led  In  the  Northern 
mountains,  they  will  succumb  to 
long  term  economic  depression 
and  their  children  will  be  unable 
10  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  forest  that 
at  one  time  flourished. 

Acequia  Jarita  Assn. 
Aceqtria  Chavez  Assru 
Acequia  Molino  Assn. 

Jerry  VaWez 

President 

Royd  VaWez 

Miyordomo 


i 
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?our  Community  Voic«  in  the  Carson 

Re:  Additional  Comments  For  Support  For 

House  Bill  I16A  -  Anti-clearcutting  and  Biodiversity  Bill. 

(Bryant  Bill) 


Carson  Forest  Watch 

Oct. 30,  1993  Box  15  Uano,  BU  •  87543  •  505-587-28^ 

Ccngressman  Charlie  Rose 

105  Cannon  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  DC  20515 

On  behalf  of  our  citizens  group  in  rural  northern  New  Mexico,  I  am 
writing  to  express  our  full  support  for  Congressman  Bryantfe  bill  - 
1164,  the  Anti-clearcutting  bill. 

This  letter  should  be  submitted  as  an  additional  testimony  to  support  Paul 
Lisko^  testimony  before  your  Sub-committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forests  and  Farms. 

He  would  like  to  note  that  here  in  the  Carson  National  Forest  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  the  Forest  Service  continues  to  prescribe  even-aged  management  in 
areas  not  suited  to  this  practice,  and  that  the  silvicultural  prescriptions 
being  applied  on  the  ground,  while  not  called  a  clear-cut  -  function  as 
clear-cuts  in  these  high  elevation  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  use  over-story  reaovals,  shelterwood,  seed  cuts, 
and  group  selection  cutting  methods  that  basically  leave  the  forest  in  a 
degraded  and  even-aged  condition.  Here  in  New  Mexico,  these  types  of  even-aged 
forest  nanageoent  serve  to  convert  our  forests  into  single-aged  and  single 
species  ecosystems.  This  destroys  the  entire  biodiversity  and  ecological 
processes  of  these  fragile  forests,  and  look  much  like  a  clear-cut  when 
completed . 

Enclosed  are  photos  of  a  timber  sale  on  the  Carson  National  Forest, 
-sA     '    in  the  Camino  Real  Ranger  District,  that  was  termed  an  over-story  removal. 
(»y     i'   As  the  photographs  clearly  show  -  this  looks  eind  functions  like  a  clear-cut, 
'        ^n^Lw  ^^'''°"8  ^^   "^^  ""^  called  a  clear-cut.  This  forest  has  been  destroyed,  and 
•H^  I  as   the  enclosed  pictures  demonstrate  -  even  3  years  AFTER  the  logging,  this 
-,  j[)l^        I  forest  remains  devastated,  and  re-generation  is  not  occurring. 

'         We  have  called  for  a  Congressional  inquiry  into  this  timber  sale,  and  Cougrcssoian 
Bill  Richardson  and  Senators  Jeff  Bingaman  and  Pete  Dooenici  have  all 
responded  to  our  concerns  with  detailed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Forest  Service. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  types  of  treatments  are  being  continued 
on  timber  sales  throughout  the  Region,  and  many  timber  sales  continue  to 
use  even-aged  treatments  on  some  stands.  This  is  completely  unacceptable,  and 
will  cause  irreparable  harm  to  our  PUBLIC  forests. 

We  urge  your  support  for  HB  1164  -  and  would  like  to  submit  this  letter  along 

with  the  testimony  of  Paul  Lisko,  who  testified  before  your  Sub-coonlttee  last  week. 


'^ 


We  appreciate  your  time  on  this  matter,         v. 

Sincerely,  ^_^ ^   Q_ 

Joanie  Berde  for  Carson  Forest  Watch  Citizens  Group 

Copies  to:  Save  Americas  Forests 
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CLEARCUTTING 

and  its  effects  on  biodiversity 

Testimony  of  Elizabeth  Feryl  on 
H.R.  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Qearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

October  28, 1993 


photographs  ©  Environmental  Images  (206)  574-1130 
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STATEMENT  OF  TBOMAS  19,  UAYI8: 

My  name  is  Thomas  D.  Hayes.  I  am  esqperienced  in  natural 
resource  management  activities  within  forest  ecoByatama.   I  am 
writing  this  Statement  in  support  of  the  proposed  "Forest 
Biodiversity  and  Cleareutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993"  (H.R. 
1164).  There  is  an  inoreasingly  urgent  nead  to  conssrve  native 
biodiversity  in  federal  forests/  through  the  replacement  of 
destructive  even-aged  management,  including  clearcutting,  with 
selection  manogefflent.  l  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  following  specific  reasons  for  my  endorsement  of  H.R.  1164| 
in  order  to  supplement  my  testimony  on  October  28/  1993. 

X*     RELEVANT  SZPERZSNC^ 

Though  I  am  eKpexienced  in  forest  conservation  in  several 
regions  of  the  United  States,  most  of  my  work  experience  involves 
the  forests  of  East  Texad  and  West  Louisiana,  where  I  have 
personally  conducted  numerous  ecological  baseline  and  intact 
analyses  on  a  total  of  over  550,000  acres.  X  have  also  planned 
and  implemented  management  programs  for  both  private  and  public 
forests,  primarily  in  East  Texas.  As  the  author  and  co-author  of 
numerous  environmental  impact  statements,  ecological  assessments, 
and  management  plans  for  Industry,  other  private  landowners,  and 
government  agencies,  my  investigations  have  focused  on  the  role 
of  humzm  disturbance  in  altering  the  dynamics  and  structure  of 
ecosystems  and  consequently  impacting  the  biodiversity  and 
functional  Integrity  of  remnant  natural  coinmunities.  Z  am 
presently  en^yloyed  as  an  ecological  consultant  and  college 
instructor  while  I  pursue  doctoral  research  in  ecosystem 
conservation  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Prior  to  relocating  to  California  in  November,  1992,  t 
worked  for  over  15  years  as  a  professlohal  conservation  biologist 
and  forest  ecologiet,  based  in  Texas.  Prom  October  1989  through 
October  1992,  1   worked  ae  the  Stewardship  Bcologist  for  the  Texas 
chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  an  international  nonprofit 
orgai^izatlon  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  rare  species  and 
natural  communities  through  private  action.  I  was  the  chief 
scientist  and  resource  manager  with  primary  responsibility  for 
design,  management,  and  monitoring  of  32  Conservancy-owned 
preserves  and  numerous  other  conservation  projects  throughout  the 
state.  Before  joining  the  Conservancy,  Z  spant  five  years  as  a 
conseirvation  biologist  for  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Department.  My  primary  duties  were  integrated  resource 
management  and  regulatory  protection  of  natural  resources, 
including  coordination  and  writing  of  official  Department 
responses  to  U.S.  Forest  Service  (U8FS)  docxiraents  and  activities 
affecting  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands  in  Texas.  Prior  to 
my  employment  as  a  government  biologist,  I  worked  as  an 
ecological  consultant  to  both  industry  £uid  government  agencies 
for  over  seven  years,  primarily  as  project  manager/ecologist  for 
Espey,  Huston  and  Associates,  an  environmental  engineering  firm 
in  Austin,  Texas. 
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My  education  Includes  ongoing  doctoral  research  In  forest 
acosyetens  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley),  a  Master  of 
Forest  Science  (Yale  University/  1977),  and  a  bachelor's  degree 
with  honors  in  biology  (Rica  University,  1975).   During  my 
career,  1  have  written  89  publications  and  techni^cal  papers.  My 
resume  is  available  upon  request  and  offers  further  detail  about 
my  experience  and  education. 

ZZ.   EVBN-AQKD  MANAGSHENT  DAM&GSff  BIODXVSfifiXTY 

In  the  vest  majority  of  natural  forest  types  in  the  United 
States,  mature  forests  consist  of  multi-epacies,  all-aged  mosaics 
characterized  by  structural  diversity.  The  natural  heterogeneity 
of  plant  species  and  communitieB  in  undisturbed  forests  euppoms 
a  great  diversity  of  forest  animals,  due  to  the  compoeitional  and 
seasonal  variety  of  food,  shelter/  and  othdr  habitat  resources. 

IiOng-tttrn  Destruotlon  ot   Blodiva^'iilty:  Scientific  research 
indicates  that  even-aged  management  destroya  native  biodiversity 
for  decades/  or  possibly  forever.  Duffy  tm6.  Meier  (1992)  provide 
a  literature  review  concerning  the  recolonination  of  secondary 
forests  by  native  herbaceous  plants.  Their  review  reveals  that 
recolonlzation  by  indigenous  herbs  is  sztranely  slow  and 
incomplete  (Thompson,  1980),  for  the  following  reasons: 

1)  Sexual  reproduction  by  interior  fot^ast  herbs  is  llmlt^^d 
by  poor  sead  dispersal  (Handel,  1976;  Seattle  and  Culver, 
1981}  and  low  germination  (Sttuiky  1965); 

2}  U)p  to  one  decade  of  plant  growth  is  required  prior  to 
first  reproduction  (Bierzychudsk^  19B2); 

3)  Vegetative  extension  growth  rates  of  these  species  is 
umially  lees  than  one  meter  per  decade  (Whitford/  1951; 
Sobey  and  Barkhouse,  1977);  and 

4)  High  browsing  pressure  on  especially  seedlings  due  to 
overpopulations  of  opportunistic  herbivores  such  as 
white-tailed  deer  (Alverson  et  al.;  1988). 

Further  evidence  of  the  long-term  adverse  impact  to 
biodiversity  within  secondarj|'  forests  is  found  in  studies  of 
individual  forests  in  the  United  Stated  which  reveal  recovery 
rates  for  herbaceous-species  following  disturbance  of  several  to 
more  than  15  decades  (Placcus,  1959;  MacLe&n  and  Wein,  1977; 
Brewar,  1980;  as  cited  in  Duffy  and  Meier,  1992).  In  f&ct, 
British  secondary  forests  nearly  400  yesre  old  atill  have  not 
recovered  their  original  herbaceous  community  (Peterksn  and  Gams^ 
1964).   Within  the  United  States,  the  original  forest  likely 
developed  during  a  cooler  and  moister  climate  relative  to  the 
present  (Delcourt  and  Delcourt,  1987)  and,  therefore^  may  be 
prevented  from  regenerating  its  full  complomant  of  species. 
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Future  climate  change  Kould  make  recovery  of  forest  biodiversity 
even  core  problematic,  ae  increaaiag  temperatures  and  carbon 
aioxide  concentrotione  would  create  less  and  lees  favorable 
cDn4?,l^A9W9  JEor  rcoorory  of  tho  orlgiaal  IwibdueouB  community 
(Solomon,  1986). 

BasecJi  upon  their  own  research  In  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mouxiteiins/  Duffy  and  Meier  (1992)  report  no  recovery  of 
herbaceous  cover  and  species  richness  in  secondary  forests  45*87 
years  after  clearcutting.  Within  this  time  frame,  only  one  half 
of  the  species  richness  and  one  third  of  the  total  cover  of 
herbaceous  species  had  recovered  when  compared  to  relatively 
undisturbed  forest.  Furthermore,  no  trend  toward  recovery  was 
detected.  In  fact,  species  richness  and  cover  appeared  to  be 
decreasing  in  older  secondary  stands,  probably  due  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  early  auccesgional  herbs  as  the  overstory  canopy  closes. 
Duffy  ajid  Keier  (1992)  conclude  that  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
mixed  cove  forests  of  the  southern  Appalachians  are  unlikely  to 
recover  with  the  current  logging  cycles  of  40-150  years,  and 
predict  an  overall  decline  in  regional  biodiversity. 

Similar  declines  in  biodiversity  resulting  from  clearcutting 
are  described  for  salamanders  by  Petranka  et  al.  (1993).  While 
conducting  an  inventory  of  clearcuts  less  than  ten  years  old  and 
of  more  taature  forests  greater  than  50  years  old,  thay  found 
salamcuider  populations  five  tiroes  more  abundant  and  twice  as  rich 
in  species  in  plots  in  the  mature  forests  relative  to  recent 
clearcvits.  They  calculate  that  50-70  years  are  required  to 
recover  salamander  populations  to  predisturbance  levels.  They 
also  quantify  the  chronic  depression  in  salaioander  populations  in 
vfestem  North  Carolina  to  be  greater  th2in  one  quarter  of  a 
billion  individuals  or  nine  percent  below  population  levels 
abeent  clearcutting. 

ETen'-a9<!$<3l  Moxxagesinnt  Cau8«a  Fragaentetlon  of  Forest 

Lnndsoap'S'J :  Even  mor'*  serious  than  the  direct  adverse  impacts  of 
even-aaed  management  on  biodiversity  discussed  above  are  its 
indirect  impacts  through  large-scale  habitat  fragmentation.  The 
extreme  patchinese  of  forest  habitats  following  cyclic  even-aged 
manag-wuent  is  the  most  recognized  characteristic  of  this 
management  practice  throughout  the  United  States.  An  example  of 
the  fragmentation  that  accompanies  habitat  destruction  during 
even-aged  management  is  documented  by  Groom  and  Schumaker  (1993) 
for  the  period  1940-1988  on  the  Olympic  National  Forest  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  In  addition  to  a  drastic  decline  in  total 
acreoge  of  old-growth  forest,  their  research  measured  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  small  fragments  within  the 
remaining  forest.  During  the  period  of  the  study,  the  regional 
forest  was  almost  entirely  broken  into  small  patches,  with  am 
average  decrease  in  patch  size  of  93  percent  (reduced  from  435  to 
25  hectares)  and  a  five^fold  increase  in  the  number  of  fragments 
less  than  100  hectares. 
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Wilcove  et  al .  (1986)  state  that  "fragmentation  remains  the 
principal  threat  to  moet  species  In  the  temperate  zone." 
Fragmentation  increases  extinction  rates  of  species  In  rexonant 
forest  patches  through  saveral  mechanisms,  including: 

1)  Creation  of  habitat  patch  sizes  smaller  than  the  home 
range  of  many  forest  species; 

2}  Lose  of  the  full  range  of  habitat  heterogeneity  necessary 
to  sustain  viable  population^  throughout  the  seasons; 

3}  Deleterious  biotlc  and  abiotic  effects  of  surrounding 
lands  which  prevent  dispersal  and  enhance  isolation; 

4)  Sdge  effects  which  alter  microclimates  and  Increase 
contacts  with  competitors;  and 

5)  Secondary  extinctions  due  to  many  factors  such  as  long- 
term  genetic  problems  and  incread'dd  predatlon. 

Habitat  fragmentation  decreases  th«^  size  and  increasee  the 
isolation  of  local  populations  of  plant  and  animal  specles/  which 
leads  to  reduced  fitness  to  natural  selection  due  to  dampened 
genetic  variation  and  high  inbreeding  depression  (McCauley, 
1993).  Isolated  habitat  are«^  experience  constant  turnover  In 
species  composition  as  species  are  lost  and  gained  through  both 
ecologlc  and  stochastic  procesaes/  with  species  extinction  rates 
Increasing  as  areas  of  habitat  remnants  decrease  (Wilcox,  1980). 
As  habitat  areas  become  increasingly  isolated  and  colonization 
sources  become  fewer  and  more  distant,  colonization  cannot  keep 
abreast  of  extinction.  Inevitably,  a  net  loss  of  species  occurs 
over  time  and  will  continue  until  coloni:2ation  and  extinction 
rates  once  again  balance,  but  at  lower  biodiversity. 

Small  forested  areas  are  unable  to  maintain  populations  of 
forest  interior  plants  as  shade-tolerant  species  are  replaced  by 
shade^intolerant  species  from  the  increased  amount  of  edge 
(Ranney  et  al.,  1961).  Major  vegetation  changes  caused  by  the 
edge  effect  extend  30-100  meters  Inside  forest  patches ^  depending 
on  rather  the  edge  is  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  patch 
(Ranney,  1977;  Wales,  1972).  Bdge  effects  on  forest  animalct  are 
significantly  more  pronounced.  For  example,  edge-related 
predatlon  of  interior  bird  nests  has  bean  ehoun  to  extend  300-600 
meters  into  forest  patches  (Wilcove,  1985)  <,  Future  maintenance 
of  forest  songbirds  will,  thus,  require  a  tuinimum  patch  slsse  of 
several  hundred  hectares  of  uninterrupted  forest  (Whitcomb  «t 
al.,  1976). 

Global  climate  change  is  llHely  to  heighten  selective 
pressures  for  rapid  dispersal  ability  which  Is  hindered  by 
habitat  fragmentation  for  native  forest  species  and  enhanced  by 
habitat  fragmentation  for  weedy  species  (Quinn  and  Karr,  1993). 
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In  ttiis  way,  climate  change  will  worsen  the  adverse  ecological 
Impact  of  fragmentation  by  promoting  the  Invasion  of  forests  by 
"warm  weather"  exotic  plants,  which  will  result  in  even  more 
rapid  declines  in  native  species. 

ETAs-^ngii^A  Mtui^^^m^iat  DiorviptR  Rcoeyatna  Funotlotui; 
Structural  aomplexltyr  consisting  of  large  trees r  dead  and  dying 
snags r  and  fallen  logS/  builds  over  time  in  natural  forests, 
sinc«  the  structural  legacy  is  not  destroyed  by  even  severe 
natural  distux1:>ance8 ,  euch  as  fires  and  volcanic  eruptions 
(Hansen  et  al.,  1991).  The  diversity  of  species,  ages,  and 
structure  also  increases  forest  community  stability  and  reduces 
tbie  DuJjff'squQnt  incidence  of  natural  disturbances,  such  as 
90uth«trn  pina  beetle  infestations  in  the  Southeast  (Coulson, 
1980), 

E?ei\-aged  manageiu^wt  greatly  reduces  the  structural  and 
compoeitional  qpmpltjKity  of  forest  stands  (Hansen  et  al.,  1991). 
Intensive  timber  production  severely  reduces  structural  diversity 
both  by  removing  most  existing  structure  during  harvest  and  by 
shortening  swccaasion  before  large  structures  develop.  Even  if 
large  trees  and  snags  are  left  in  clearcuts,  Hansen  et  al.  (1991) 
demonptrate  that  such  structure  is  a  legacy  from  the  preharvest 
st^nd  and  cannot  be  sustained  under  even-aged  harvesting,  in 
addition^  Spies  and  Clina  (1988)  modeled  the  long-term  lose  of 
l^rga  woody  debris  under  cyclic  clearcutting  in  the  Northwest  and 
found  that  snag  and  log  abundance  was  reduced  to  30  and  six 
percTOt,  respectively,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  100- 
year  rotations.  Even-^aged  management  destroys  species  and  age- 
class  diversity  by  removing  essentially  all  of  the  forest  canopy 
in  ono  or,  for  oheltorwood  and  seedtree  harvesting,  two  cuttings. 
Following  cutting,  the  site  is  typically  prepared  by  bulldozing, 
burning,  and  herbicide  applications,  for  the  planting  or  other 
oBtabiiBiMient  ox   uRuaiiy  a  single  species  of  a  commercially 
valuctble  trea. 

Disturbed  site  conditions  cause  the  mobilixation  and  loss  of 
organic  matter  and  essential  nutrients  that  have  accumulated  over 
the  years  since  stand  'astablisbment;  These  stores  of  carbon  and 
nutrients  are,  in  an  ecological  sense,  indispensable  investments 
in  the  energy  and  building  blocks  of  the  future  biotic  community, 
since  they  are  essential  prior  conditions  for  the  reestablishment 
of  later  soral  communities  and  many  presently  rare  species.  The 
significant  increases  In  soil  respiration  and  nitrogen 
min^xalijsation  following  clearcutting  have  been  well  documented 
(Boirxtismn  and  tilsons,  X979).  Thia  nutrient  flush  is  concurrent 
with  a  proliferation  Oj;  soil  decomposer^,  including  microflora 
and  fauna,  which  can  persist  for  aa  long  as  ten  years  following 
timber  harvest  (Lundgren,  1982;  Paul  and  Clark,  1989). 
Undisturbed  forests  have  R:9ro  to  near-zero  loss  of  nitrogen, 
whereas  clearcuts  result  in  greatly  accelerated  losses  of 
nitrogen  and  other  nutrients  to  stream  runoff  (Paul  and  Clark, 
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1989).  Nitrogen  io  ^jy  far  tha  single  most  limiting  nutrient  to 
forest  productivity  in  the  United  StateB. 

Tha  Instantaneous  ezpoBure  of  the  forest  floor  allows 
sunlight  to  decimate  Bhade-tolerant  plants  and  animals 
characteristic  of  mature  foreate  and  greatly  Increases  the  rate 
of  ninnff  <'r.M7vr;in7  !f?\i»B;  this  fcn  turn  loH«ra  Uie  waLSJ,  Lalile 
and  IsachBs  valuable  nutrients.  It  IS  precisely  this  corahined 
abruptness  of  unveiled  light  and  nutrient  flush  which 
precipitates  the  rapid  invasion  of  felled  openings  by  sun-loving 
weedy  plants  typical  of  early  succession,  including  loblolly 
pine;,  greenbri^r,  dewberry,  and  poison  oak  in  the  Southeast. 
Timber  removal  further  increases  the  physical  damage  to  any 
residual  trees  and  other  vegetation,  as  well  as  soil  disturbance 
and  compaction  leading  to  accelerated  erosion  and  sedimentation. 

Current  ]^iirvo«Jt7«<inQ80  of  £von-6/ged  Management :  The 
management  of  federal  forests  is  hampered  by  a  preoccupation  with 
ov9n-3,goc5  management-  This  is  occurring  despite  the  fact  that 
federal  lands  that  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  even-aged 
practices  conserve  the  most  significant  forest  ecosystems  In  the 
country.  Bven-aged  management  poses  the  primary  threat  to  the 
continued  ecological  significance  of  these  federal  forests  and 
caufsaa  irr©parnblsi  harm  to  the  enviroxunent. 

The  environmental  damage  is  perpetuated  by  the  failure  of 
federal  agencies  to  obtain  and  apply  adequate  and  unbiased 
information  regarding  the  environmental  and  ecological  in^acts  of 
their  activities.  Information  sources  basic  to  natural  resources 
conservation,  but  unaerutilisssd  in  management  planning  on  federal 
foraeta,  include: 

X)  Controlled  and  replicated  scientific  research  on  tha 
efficacy  of  particular  management  practices; 

2)  Site-specific  inventories  of  all  species  and  other 
resources  prior  to  site  activities; 

3}  Long-term  environmental  and  ecological  monitoring  of 
baseline  conditions  and  Impacts  as  a  guide  to  the 
-implementation  of  resource  management  plans;  and 

4)  Uivbiased  assessments  of  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative 
impacts  to  sensitive,  ixmer  forest  resources  before  and 
after  management  activities, 

H.R.1164  would  establish  a  CouMuittee  of  Scientists  to  provide 
interim  guidance  and  reestablish  a  much  needed,  objective  basis 
to  federal  forest  management, 

U8FS  management  of  the  National  Forests  in  Texas  (NFT)  is 
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illustrative  of  the  preoccupation,  of  federal  agencies  with  even- 
aged  iQana9einent .  At  the  time  of  their  acquisition  in  1936 ,  the 
oveywh'alining  majority  of  TLonde  that  now  comprise  NFT  were  already 
uLccheU  vritti  Toresc  StMAs  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  over  100 
yeara  (Fritz,  1989).   $oon  after  acquisition,  hardwood  baeal  area 
in  the  NFT  began  to  bo  systematically  reduced  through  girdling, 
herbigide  application,  prescribed  burning,  and  other  "timber 
stand  improvement,"  in  order  to  artificially  Increase  pine  basal 
area  (predominantly  loblolly  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  ehortleaf 
pinee),  stands  with  ages  over  70,  60,  and  100  years  fpr  loblolly 
and  sbortleaf  pine,  longieaf  pine,  and  hardwood,  respectively, 
war©  first  clear cut  on  the  National  Forests  in  1964.  However, 
well-stocked  foreat  stginds  were  prevalent  on  NFT  in  1936/  as 
shown  by  the  1980  age-class  graph  used  in  the  1987  £laai 

piAR/  NatiaaaA  V9?;mXfi  fi&<a  Q^^ip;an<?^  ij-^  Tsyft§  (u.s.  Department 
of  RgricUltui:?,  1987;  Fig.  11-24,  p.  1I-S5).  This  graph  reveals 
tha.t  stomd  agaa  in  1980  were  predominantly  50  to  more  than  80 
years  old.  By  subtracting  44  years  from  1980,  the  stand  age 
clasEtes  six  thorough  ten  pf  the  graph  would  have  been  six  to  nore 
th&n   36  years  of  age  in  1936,  In  addition,  the  former  forest 
stands  wlK)8e  cutting  created  age  classes  one  through  four  end 
rnvT^i  of  ngi?  G^aRB  «*ts  on  the  graph  (age  DO  pr  leett  in  1980) 
wQuld  have  b^sn  older  (to  more  than  100  years  of  age)  in  1936. 

The  implemsntetion  of  clearcutting  and  other  even-aged 
management  in  1964  accelerated  the  artificial  conversion  of  NFT 
to  the  present-day,  early  succeseional  forest  characterized  by  an 
o-rerdorolnance  of  loblolly  pine.  The  ongoing  cycles  of  southern 
pine  bo«tlQ  (SPB)  outbreaks  on  NFT  have  been  due  to  even-aged 
management  and  inattention  to  thinnings  and  other  sllvicultural 
treatments.  Such  menagement  practices  create  an  unbalanced 
fore&t  composition  characterized  by  dense  pine  stands  of  low 
vigor  (Belonger,  19B0).  Theee  uniform,  continuous  pine  stands 
prpTide  ideal  8PB  habitat  (Qara  and  Coster,  1968;  Hedden  zmd 
Billings,  1979). 

The  recurrent  outbreaks  of  SPB  are  facilitating  the 
replacement  of  this  early  eucceaslonal  forest  with  a  more  mature 
stage  in  natural  succei^isxon:  a  diverse  mixed-specieB  forest.  The 
products  of  East  Te3?:as  plant  succession  on  relatively  undisturbed 
upland  sitse  -  mature  hordwood-pine  forests  -  are  highly  valuable 
ecologically  due  to  their  extreme  scarcity  throughout  present-day 
East  Texas,  where  public  etnd  private  forests  alike  are 
predominantly  maintained  at  a  perpetually  young  auccesaional 
stags  through  the  overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  cyclic  production 
of  pine  timber.  The  significance  of  the  relatively  few 
wilderness  acres  in  NFT  lies  to  a  great  degree  In  the  unique 
opportunity  to  experience  and  research  remnants  of  mature  forest 
ecosystems  that  reemerge  following  unhindered,  natural 
success ional  processes  such  as  SPB  infestations. 
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The  large  magnitude  of  SPB  population  fluctuations  on 
National  Forests  throughout  much  of  the  Southeast  indicates  a 
pervasive  etate  of  ea.rly  -succeesional  imbalance  within  the 
region.  This  ecological  disequilibrium  is  characterized  by  an 
overabundance  of  SPB-susceptlble  pines,  which  originated  from  the 
intense  disturbance  ce^uead  by  clearcutting  and  other  extractive 
land  uses  of  the  recent  past.  Confirming  this  early  successional 
status  of  modern  pine  forests  In  the  Southeast/  Hicks  (1980) 
states  that  "[g]iven  tine  and  no  Interference  from  people,  the 
system  would  reestablish  an  equilibrium  through  reduction  in  the 
pine  component  of  forests,"  (p,  55) 

As  stated  by  Belanger  CJ.980,  p.  177),  "(s)ilvicultural 
practicQB  offer  tho  most  practical  and  long-lasting  means"  of 
preventing  SPB  infestations  in  the  Southeast.  "Integrated  pest 
management"  (IPM)  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  varying 
combinations  of  cextciix  silvicultural  tactics  recommended  to 
incraoae  etond  and  forest  resistance  to  8PB»  The  following  list 
summorizQs  those  generally  accepted  IPM  tactics  (Belangar  et. 
nl.,  1979;  Belonger  and  Malac,  1980;  Kicks  ot.  al.,  1979; 
Thatcher  ©t.  al.,  1986); 

i)  Increase  dominance  by  hardwoods; 

2)  Maintain  multiple  age  classes; 

3)  Promote  th«  regeneration  of  longleaf  pine  over  loblolly 
and  Sihortleaf  pines? 

4)  Raducs  logging  damage; 

5)  Thin  from  below  to  remove  high-risk,  suppressed  trees; 

6)  Conduct  intdrm'=:diate  cuttings  to  maintain  a  pine  basal 
area  of  betwe^sn  60  and  100  square  feet  par  acre. 

Unaven-aged  selection  management  is  the  recommended  means  of 
preventing  SPB  infestations  through  the  application  of  IPM 
(Thatcher  at.  al.,  1986,  p.  10,  Table  4).  The  long-term  approach 
to  preventing  SPB  infsstations  would  best  begin  with  an  immediate 
ban  on  even- aged  pin©  management. 

^irohlMtion  oju  is^vcoa-c^^rod  MoQagenent  Should  Include  Saltrage, 
Buff(5?r,  and  HftRtoration  Cutting:  Even-aged  management  should  not 
be  used  during  buffer  cutting,  restoration  activities,  and 
salvage  operations  following  natural  and  human  disturbances.  In 
order  to  not  perpetuate  the  significant  adverse  impacts 
aasQClated  with  fragmentation  ond  other  ecological  imbalances,  as 
described  above.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  need  for 
such  a  prohibition: 

Buffer-cutting  for  SPB  Co^^rol;  The  cutting  of  strip 
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clearcutiQ  in  front  of  active  SPB  inf«8tatione  prediftpoees  the 
stand  to  recusrent  SPB  attacke,  since  an  even-aged  pine 
monocultur©  eusceptibl©  to  SPB  is  perpetuated.  In  addition,  no 
scientific  research  h^B  proven  the  efficacy  of  buffer  cutting  in 
control ling  SPB, 

Tba   toppling  oH  a,   large  volume  of  heavy,  greem  pines  into 
thsi  lower  layers  of  forest  vegetation  within  treated  SPB  spots 
causeB  a  severe  disruption  of  the  structural  and  functional 
integrity  of  the  developing  forest  coauimntty.  If  left 
undiBturbed,  the  standing  SPB-killed  pines  would  desiccate  and" 
dlgint«;grQte  over  one  or  two  years  in  a  gradual,  piecemeal 
fashion.  The  incorporation  of  organic  matter  and  nutrients  into 
th3  forest  floor  would  continue,  without  the  large  loseee  due  to 
the:  increased  rates  of  runoff  and  volatilisation  following 
f'sHing  oper?.tions  (Bormann  and  Likens,  1979).  Shade, 
groundwater,  and  nutrient  pools  would  not  be  unduly  disrupted  and 
natural  succession  to  o  mature  forest  community,  with  increased 
biodiversity  and  stability,  would  proceed  unimpeded.  In  the 
absence  of  cutting,  th=>  standing  dead  pines  also  provide 
dwelling,  feeding,  and  resting  habitats  for  a  large  variety  of 
animal  species,  including  birds  and  insects  that  are  efficient 
predators  of  SPB.  The  felling  of  infested  pines  increases  the 
dispersal  of  SPB  allowing  it  to  effectively  escape  from  these 
native  predators.  Since  there  is  abundant  new  evidence  that 
natural  enemies,  BSpaclally  insects,  exhibit  significant 
biological  control  of  SPB,  their  populations  should  be  augmented 
and  promoted  wherever  possible  (Payne  and  Saarenmaa,  1988; 
St-aphen  et,  al.,  1990;  Turchin  et.  al.,  1991), 

ConYerslofi  of  Slash  Pine  Stands  to  Lonffleaf  Pine  gtanAflt   In 
Texas,  the  eKtenaive  cleorcutting  of  slash  pine  stands  in  the 
National  Forests  during  conversion  to  longleaf  pine  is  leading  to 
unnecessary  fragmentation  and  reduction  of  existing  and  future 
foraging  habitat  essential  to  the  endangered  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  (RCW).  The  resultant  large  openings  also  lead  to  poor 
regeneration  of  longl«iaf  pines,  based  upon  ray  experience  with  the 
active  replacement  of  slash  pine  plantations  with  natural 
longleaf  pine  stands  at  The  Nature  Conservancy's  2300-acre 
Sandyland  Sanctuary  near  Bilsbee,  Hardin  County,  Texas.   In  order 
to  regenerate  site-adapted,  indigenous  stocks  of  longleaf  pine, 
the  phasing  out  of  slash  pine  plantations  should  be  initiated 
selectively  by  felling  the  closest  slash  pines  around  existing 
longleaf  seed  trees  scattered  among  the  slash  pines.  These 
adjacent  slash  pines  should  be  carefully  felled  away  from 
longleaf  seed  trees  to  prevent  damage  to  residual  longleaf.  At 
subsequent  intervals  of  approximately  five  to  ten  years,  the 
cutting  of  slash  pines  should  be  gradually  expanded  radially  from 
the  residual  longleaf  seed  trees  as  longleaf  regeneration 
progresses >  This  phased  approach  is  important  to  maintaining  an 
adequate  basal  area  of  pines  for  RCW  habitat  needs  and  to 
retaining  a  functioning,  inner  forest  ecosystem  during  the 
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interim  period  of  longieaf  ©stabliohment.  The  retentioa  of  a 
pine  canopy  also  provides  pine  needle  litter,  which  facilitates 
natural  and  prescribed  fires  that  prepare  eeedbeda  for  natural 
longleaf  regeneration. 

IXI,   SK^RCTJOM  MMTAORMSMT  XS  SOPEBIOR  *0  BVBM-AOBD  MMfAOEMWr 

Though  widely  oupplanted  by  large-scale,  even-aged 
monagexnent  in  federal  ft>rest  management  during  the  paat  three 
decades,  selection  raanagement  is  well  known  and  has  a  long 
history  as  a  gilvicultural  method  for  developing  diverse,  mixed- 
BpecisB  stands  {Smith,  1985),  Currently  used  in  private  forestry 
across  ths^  nation,  selection  managemant  could  be  implemented  on 
all  fsd^ral  forests  with  minimal  delay. 

Selsction  managamant  beet  mtmics  natural  regeneration  within 
undisturbed  forest?  by  creating  openings  small  enough  to  remain 
und^it  th^  micxpclimatlc  end  reproductive  influence  of  adjacent 
mature  trae^s.  Tha  natural  spatial  and  structural  heterogeneity 
of  mature  forests  alec  remains  largely  Intact  in  the  form  of 
gapp,  overstory  composition,  litter,  dead  wood,  pit-and-mound 
topography,  and  microtopograpbio  gradlonta.  Such  environmental 
heterogeneity  is  essential  for  the  conservation  of  a  natural 
divferslty  of  plant  and  animal  species  (Haye.a  et  al.,  1987), 

Though  eeioction  Kianagement  may  require  more  skill,  there 
are  many  compenetory  advantages  of  managing  for  natural 
regeneration  with  thi^  sAlvicultural  method  (Baker,  1991), 
including: 

1)  Rapid  rehabilitation  of  cut-over  an<5l  understocked  stands; 

Z)  Harvesting  without  interrupting  stand  regeneration; 

3)  Reduced  vulnercOjility  to  destruction  by  fire,  blotic,  and 

climatic  agents? 

4)  High  potential  ;Cor  upgrading  stAnds  with  fast-growing, 

high-guality  treos;  and 

5)  Enhanced  aesthetics  and  more  valuable  for  wildlife. 

Rslativo  to  even-aged  management,  selection  mauag«Mtient  has 
several  economic  advantages.  Due  to  the  uneven-aged  nature  of 
the  forest,  young  trees  are  established  under  old  trees,  thus 
reducing  the  time  allocated  to  the  small  trees  that  neither  fully 
occupy  the  soil  nor  support  maKimal  foliage.  In  this  manner, 
selection  management  achieves  more  complete  use  of  growing  space 
and  greater  total  production  of  timber  than  even-aged  management 
(Smith,  1996).  Selection  management  produces  higher  quality 
aawloga  without  the  high  cost  of  site  preparation  and  planting. 
Due  to  the  smaller  sixe  of  individual  operations  and  the  need  to 
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cover  noxe   area  more  frequently,  selection  mana^etuent  creates 
more  job  opportunities  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  local 
coonBunity.  Selection  management  also  allowe  for  periodic 
cuttings  which  increases  flexibility  to  take  better  advantage  of 
variable  market  conditions  and  to  provide  more  continuous  incomer 
relative  to  even-aged  management. 

Tha  Iinportsxice  of  ISelaotlon  M8iiag«&i6kit  to  Maintain 
Bndazigared  Spaeles:  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  above  sections/ 
many  endangered  species  depend  on  expanses  of  uneven^aged  mature 
foreetS/  since  many  of  these  species  are  interior  forest  species. 
Due  to  its  need  for  interior  forest  habitats  in  a  region  that 
conspicuously  lacks  such  habitats,  the  endangered  RCW  of  the 
Southeast  is  particularly  reliant  on  careful  management  to  re- 
create such  habitat  characteristics. 

The  maintenance  of  multiple  age  classes  of  plnee  within 
active  and  inactive  RCW  colonies  and  replacement  and  recruitment 
stands  is  necessary  to  provide  a  continuous  within-stand  supply 
of  trees  with  pre-cavity  characteristics.  As  shown  by  Conner  and 
O'Halloran  (1&87),  individual  tree  characteristics  are  of  greater 
importance  in  RCW  nesting  habitat  selection  than  general  forest 
stand  characteristice*  This  research  docuaante  that  cavity  tree 
variables,  such  as  age,  diameter  at  breast  height,  and  crown 
sise,  are  more  important  to  the  discrimination  between  cavity  and 
random  trees  than  are  etand  variables  such  as  basal  area  and 
hardwood  midstory  encroachment.  For  instance,  a  shared 
characteristic  of  many  cavity  trees  is  a  long  period  of 
suppressed  diameter  and  crown  growth,  followed  by  subsequent 
release.  Therefore,  the  retention  of  substantial  pine  basal  area 
in  midstory  and  understory  canopy  positions  Is  important  to 
maintain  a  future  supply  of  pre-cavity  treea. 

Other  lines  of  reasoning  that  indicate  the  need  tot   multiple 
age  classes  In  RCW  stands  relate  to  the  tenacity  of  e2:isting 
colonies  and  the  evidence  Indicating  the  dependence  of  RCW  on 
natural  uneven-aged  pine  stands.  The  RCW  maintains  a  tenacious 
hold  on  existing  colonies,  probably  due  to  the  large  time  and 
«iergy  requirements  for  cavity  excavation  coupled  with  the  large 
number  of  cavities  needed  per  colony.  Other  reasons  for  this 
dependence  on  existing  colonies  are  likely  due  to  RCW  social 
behavior  and  a  lack  of  suitable  contiguous  habitat.  Most  new 
colonies  form  by  means  of  "budding"  from  an   existing  colony.  In 
fact,  the  successful  establishment  of  "pioneer"  colonies  distant 
from  existing  colonies  has  only  rarely  been  documented,  in  any 
case,  the  tenacity  of  RCW  colonies  dictates  the  need  for  within- 
Btand  eucceesion  of  trees  suitable  for  cavity  ajtcavation  in 
colony,  replacement,  and  recruitment  stands.  Clear  evidence  for 
the  dependence  of  RCW  on  uneven-aged  pine  stands  is  provided  by 
Piatt,  Evans,  and  Rathbun  (1988),  who  detail  the  population 
dynamics  of  old-growth  longleaf  pine,  the  prtferred  habitat  of 
RCW.  They  show  old-growth  longleaf  pine  to  be  distinctly  uneven- 
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aged  as  the  result  of  continuous  In-stand  rogdneratlon  for  at 
least  250  years. 

In  order  to  maintain  wlthin-stand  replacement  of  RCbJ  nesting 
and  foraging  habitat,  mldstory  control  should  be  Impleittented  only 
on  an  as-needed,  selective  basis  to  remove  Individual  trees  by 
chainsaw  or  other  hand  methods.  The  removal  of  individual 
mldstory  trees  should  be  restricted  to  adjacent  trees  that 
demonstrably  threaten  individual  cavity  trees,  either  by 
preventing  RCW  access  or  increasing  the  potential  for  predation 
or  cavity  destruction  by  other  species.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
retain  mldstory  trees  with  the  characteristics  of  pre-cavity 
trees,  such  as  red  heart  disease  and  suppressed  diameter  and 
crown  growth,  which  would  benefit  from  fel&ase  as  older  age 
classsB  become  senescent.  The  abrupt  removel  of  mldstory 
vegetation  may  unnecessarily  disorient  and  disturb  the  resident 
clan  in  active  coloniaa.  In  order  to  prevent  this  potentially 
negative  impact,  selective  mldstory  control,  if  deemed 
appropriate  to  apply  throughout  an  active  colony,  should  be 
conducted  in  a  phased  manner  over  two  or  three  years.  This 
phased  removal  should  be  coupled  with  long-term  monitoring  of 
continued  occupation  in  order  to  adjust  subsequent  control 
measures  as  needed. 

IV.  C0KCLU8I0N 

I  strongly  endorse  H.R.  1164  and  ita  prohibition  of  even- 
aged  forest  management  on  all  federal  lands.  Such  a  prohibition 
will  better  conserve  native  biodiversity  and  the  multitude  of 
other  forest  reaources.  The  so-called  "new  forestry,"  which 
would  leave  more  large  standing  trees,  logs,  and  snags  during 
even-aged  managetnent,  is  neither  suetainable  in  the  long  term  nor 
sufficient  to  protect  biodiversity.  As  discussed  above,  the 
impact  Intensity  and  spatial  characteristics  of  even-aged 
management  far  exceed  natural  disturbance  regimes.  This 
Incompatibility  of  even-aged  management  with  the  spatial, 
compoaitional,  and  functional  attributes  ox  natural  forests 
prevents  the  long-tern  maintenance  of  biodiveralty. 

The  alternative  silvicultiiral  systora  proposed  by  H.R.  116i  - 
-  selection  management  —  closely  parallels  the  disturbance  and 
recovery  processes  of  natural  forests.  Ae  defined  in  the  bill, 
openings  would  not  exceed  in  width  the  height  or  the  forest  stand 
and  not  encompass  more  than  30  percent  of  the  stand  within  30 
years,   in  this  manner,  the  harvested  areaa  would  closely  mimic 
the  interior  gap-phase  regeneration  charact^^rietic  of  essentially 
all  mature  natural  forests.  The  opiCthings,  by  remaining 
functional  components  of  the  forest  environment^  would  r^ksult  in 
a  minimal  disturbance  to  which  most  native  torest  species  are 
maximally  adapted.  Not  only  does  selection  managemant  conserve 
biodiversity,  but  it  also  has  distinct  aesthetic,  environmental, 
eilvicultural,  and  economic  advantages,  as  described  above. 
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In  svurnnary,  selection  ttionagenient  ia  much  superior  to  even- 
aged  managoitient  and  cen  be  Impletnented  in  all  forested  regions  of 
tho  eovmtry, 
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STATEHEITT  OF  JERRY  VILLIAXS  ON  BEHALF  OF  TBE  O0ACHITA  WATCH  LEAGUE 
RBGARDIITG  THE  DAHAGES  OF  EVES  AGE  RAHAGEKBIirr 

My  uaioe  is  Jerry  VtlliaiDS  (XArvla  G.  Vtlllams,  Jr.).  1  resld*  at 
531  Vindainers  Terraoe,  Hot  Sprlaga,  Arkansas  71913.  I  am  a 
professional  engineer  having  received  a  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Science 
In  Civil  Bngineerlng  from  the  University  at    Arkansas  in  1969, 

1  am  a  registered  professional  civil  engineer  In  the  states  of 
Arkansas  and  Hlssourl  and  I  have  practlcad  engineering  design  and 
engineering  oversight  for  24  years.  1  have  considerable  experience  in 
evaluating  studies,  research  papers  and  other  literature  in  order  to 
verify  whether  they  are  applicable  to  a  particular  design  project  upon 
which  I  am  working.  My  work  requires  a  vary  sound  application  of  the 
sciences  and  especially  the  laws  of  physics.  A  very  in^jortant  part  of 
my  education  and  experience  has  involved  hydraulic  engineering  which 
la  very  appropriate  in  the  design  and  assessment  of  facilities  for 
repair  of  storm  water  damage.  I  have  had  hydrologlets  coma  to  laa  za 
solve  such  problems  which  were  beyond  their  scope  of  expertise.  My 
engineering  has  involved  many  storm  water  designs  including  naw 
drainage  facllltiaa  and  facilities  to  repair  storm  water  damage.  I 
have  also  designed  groundwater  recovery  and  pumping  systems  and 
erosion  and  sedimentation  control  structures  for  a  Superfund  cleanup.' 

I  presently  work  for  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Pollution  Control 
and  Ecology  as  the  Technical  Branch  Manager  of  the  Hazardous  Vaste 
Dlvieion  and  this  involves  considerable  review  of  documents  prepared 
by  experts.  In  this  position,  1  am  very  familiar  with  the  water 
monitoring  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  other  states  which  la  recorded 
with  the  ADPCAE  or  Other  states  through  the  EPA  Storet  Data  Base 
network. 

1  grew  up  working  in  my  fathers  sawmill  located  In  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas  in  the  Ouachita  Mountain  area.  I  cttended  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Payettevllle  and  thus  spent  considerable  time  in  the  02;ark 
Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

The  Ouachita  and  Ozark  Mountain  areas  are  the  areas  making  up  the 
Ouachita  and  Ozark  tfatlonal  Forest  units.  I  have  used  both  of  these 
national   forests   for   recreation   and   hunting   and   have   observed 
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consi<aeri»bi»  d«im»g*  to  th«  forest  resoLirc««  in  the  last  twenty  (20> 
years.  A  most  obvious  and  devastatins  darisge  I  have  obs«rved  in  these 
natlGnal  forests  has  been  significant  stream  channel  scouring  whtcfi 
fill*  in  pool*  and  anftotherB  »tr«6a«t  bed  gravel  habitat  with  sedi»ent 
wrodwd  frgsm  «tr«*m  banks.  This  damas*  has  occuired  whare  the  only 
»iy\ilf  leant  IahJ  use  change  has  b«sen  even  age  timber  »anage««nt  by  tfie 
IJ.S,  Forest  Service  (sea  Exhibits  1  ,  2  a  3>, 

My  brnowledge  of  forest  resource  damage  and  concern  for  the  future 
of  cur  national  forests  led  me  to  be  a  party  in  appeals  filed  against 
the  Oz«rk-Si,  Francis  CDzarlc>  and  Ouachita  National  Forests  Long  Range 
Management  Plans  released  In  1 98S  because  of  their  alttost  total 
reliance  on  even  age  timber  Management.  The  Ouachita  Plan  was  redone, 
but  it  still  includes  long  range  planning  of  810,000  acres  of  even  age 
r.v=Li->afteiner.t- .  The  Ouachita  Forent  already  has  over  320,000  acres  in 
even  aoe  pin«  plantations  (Exhibit  4>.  That  amounts  to  ona-third  of 
the  suitable  timb>er  base.  The  new  Ouachita  Plan  is  under  the  review 
of  tha  eth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  as  a  result  of  a  19S0  lawsuit, 
The  Qzark  Plan  was  not  red-ane,  but  it  is  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit 
filed  in  U.?.  District  Court  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Due  to  itiy 
knowledge  of  and  concern  for  the  forest  resource  dasiage  caused  by  even 
age  tirnber  Management,  I  am  a  Plaintiff  in  both  of  those  cases.  I 
testified  as  an  expert  on  storm  water  runoff  damage  in  the  Ouachita 
lawsuii. 

My  involvement  in  appeals  of  both  Forest  Plans  led  ne  to  g^ifher 
fcvest  practice  studies,  research  papers  and  literature  from  across 
t!-.e  country  to  evaluate  forest  practice  impacts.  I  also  perforwea  an 
analysis  and  literature  review  for  an  appeal  of  Uts  Forest  Plan  for 
the  Texas  National  Forests,  I  especially  gathered  this  literature  in 
order  to  see  if  the  studies  a»-vd  research  were  actually  representative 
of  on  the  grour«d  practices  due  to  a  comnicm  problem  I  have  experienced 
in  my  work.  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  uncommon  that  studies, 
monitoring,  research,  etcetera  are  not  representative  enough  of  a 
particular  practice  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  particular 
practice  in  real  world  applications. 

I  have  also  reviewed  Forest  Plans,  Vegetation  nanageraent  EISs  and 
tinber  sale  environmental  analyses  for  several  national  forests  and 
found  them  to  be  very  similar  in  their  bias  to  favor  even  age 
aianagement  and  ignore  the  najor  negative  inpacts  of  even  age 
nanageraent,  I  also  keep  informed  about  the  problems  and  goals  of 
Forest  Plans  across  the  country  due  to  my  concern  for  the  dawages  of 
even  age  management  upon  forest  resources. 

Unfortunately,  my  literature  review  found  t^Iat  forest  practice 
studies  and  research,  even  t-hough  sound  for  wl-iat  they  did,  were  not  at 
all  representative  of  real  world  practices  on  our  national  forests. 
For  instance,  literature  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  forest  plans'  and 
the  accompanying,  but  separate,  vegetation  management  plans  in  Region 
8  ware  for  individual  even  age  harvest  sites  of  2-1S  acres.  The 
normal  even  age  cut  in  practice  on  both  forests  is  aisout  35-40  acrts 
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whic!-i  occur  annually  and  are  scattfeced  all  over  t|-ie  forest,  A  40  acret 
cut  is  tfis  aquivalent  of  1/4  mil.e  by  I/A  mild  in  sire!  Further^iore, 
the  erosive  power  and  kinetic  energy  of  storm  water  runoff  increases 
ftxponential  ly  with  size  of  opening.  The  design  of  study  sites  t-m^ 
resultec:  in  igf/oring  this  increased  dawage  pottsntial  of  largtr  cuta 
scattered  ■:>'vst  a  drainage  system.  The  study  sites  have  been  designed 
to  assess  loss  of  organic  soil  due  to  concern  for  soil  productivity 
and  do  not  measure  *]1  site  erosion  and  gully  anir!  channel  erosion  in 
particular,  A  most  telling  phrase  in  one  particular  review  of 
southern  fo.*sst  practice  studies  admits  this  as  follows; 

"Dne  reason  small  catchaents  were  used  is  that  they  nninimire  ths 
confounding  effects  of  channel  erosion,  although  it  is  recognized 
that  even  on  undistrubed  catchrients  of  a  few  acres,  siuch  of  the 
sediffient  may  be  contributed  by  channels.  Because  uost  southern 
straa.'^s  have  erodible  channels,  thie  implications  of  changes  in 
flow  characteristics  due  to  forestry  practices  on  downstream 
u/at*r  quality  are  discussed."   (Reference  No.  1) 

In  Vhese  comfments,  I  rely  on  my  analysis  included  in  my  Affidavit 
in  Support  of  Appeals  of  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  Plan  (Reference 
No.  2>  and  I  have  used  parts  of  it  as  applicable.  In  this  affidavit, 
I  analyzed  the  iwpacts  of  and  Forest  Service  misrepresentation  of  the 
impacts  of  even  age  nanagement. 

Unfortunately,  gully  and  channel  erosion  can  be  a  much  higT-ier 
component  af  the  erosion  from  a  harvest  site  as  compared  to  erosion  cf 
the  orcanic  layer.  Tha  accumulation  of  storir.  water  runoff  is  what 
causes  gully  and  channel  erosion  ciue  to  increased  kinetic  energy  frc-r.i 
highsr  mass  (inors  flow)  and  higher  velocity  caused  by  higher  flaw, 
Since  forest  practice  studies  use  individual  siaall  cuts  as  compared  to 
an  accumulation  of  larg«r  real  world  cuts  this  is  a  major  shortcoming 
of  the  Forest  Service  claiiving  that  even  age  management  is  protect iv«s 
of  soi  ]  and  water.  This  total  misreprssentation  of  inpiacts  can  easily 
mean  that  projected  iD'ipacts  in  even  age  managewent  forest  plans  can  &3 
off  by  orders  of  magnitude. 

In  addition,  the  erosive  power  of  rainfall  is  cl&arly  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  its  erosion  guide  harwJbook  and  high 
erosion  potential  exists  over  most  national  forest  areas  (Exhibit  S) , 
Thie  erosion  caused  by  snowraelt  has  been  shown,  by  forest  practice 
studies,  to  be  significant,  but  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  rainfall 
erosive  index  Cses  Footnote  (1),  page  W  6  of  Reference  No.  23. 

An  even  worse  impact  of  even  ag&  harvesting  has  to  do  with'  Uis 
incr&ased  runoff  caused  by  removing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  forest 
cover  with  even  age  managenent.  Even  in  the  flatter  terrain  of  tl-:fe 
Texas  National  Forests,  the  total  storro  runoff  and  peak  runoff  h^as 
been  shown  to  be  substantial  with  clearcutting  (Reference  No.  3), 

Dased  on  Forest  Service  research  of  several  eastern  forests,  t-he 
increased  storm  runoff  Is  substantial  for  even  age  cuts  in  conifer 
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types  &rvJ  the  increase  axt-frnda  for  13  years,  1  l  years  and  11  years  for 
cl&ar  cutting,  sftfcdtro*  cutting  &nd  shislttruood  (two  stage)  cutttny 
respectively.  Fop  •v^n  «g«  cuts  In  wixed  typcre,  the  increase  in 
runoff  (Derlods  are  17  years  for  clearcutting  and  \A  years  for 
shelterwood  cutting.  In  hardwood  types  the  increases  are  17  years  Tor 
clearcutting  and  IS  year*  for  ■helterwood  cutting  (Reference  No,  4), 
This  runoff  incr«»««  is  from  ti»e  of  reforestation  and  most  even  age 
cuts  are  not  in  a  reforested  condition  for  soiFie  tirie  (one  to  three 
years  depending  on  ait*  preparation  practice*  and  timeliness  ancf  upon 
plantation  failures)  so  tl-ie  runoff  impact  period  cari  b«  rraticaably 
longer  on  real  world  cuts  compared  to  the  research  study  sites. 

The  increases  in  storm  runoff  are  very  high  cooipared  to  the 
Increases  for  selection  cutting  which  has  a  small  amount  of  increased 
runoff  for  a  period  of  only  three  years.  If  you  consider  the  total 
time  influence  of  increased  runoff  for  many  even  age  cuts  in  a  strft-ff, 
basin  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  total  and  peak  stortftflow 
verified  in  Reference  No.  3,  the  kinetic  energy  of  runoff  and  erosion 
potential  are  alarming.  Couplt  this  with  the  fact  that  alikioat  «»1 1 
forest  drainage  systeifiia  Include  suitable  logging  lands  (except  for 
wilderr»eas,  etcetera)  ar>i  Forest  Plans  allow  10-1 S  %  of  the  lands  in 
even  age  plantations  of  0-10  years  of  age  and  lO— 15*  in  plantations  of 
10—20  years  of  age  and  the  cumLilative  runoff  is  a  very  serious  chatter. 
Now  it  Is  easy  to  understand  why  streairi  systems  subjected  to  regular 
even  age  cuts  each  year  can  De  devastated  as  they  have  been  in  tiuch  of 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest  (see  Exhibits  1 ,  2  a  3) , 

I  an  fawiliar  with  the  EPA  Storet  Water  quality,  monitoring  data 
base  and  the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  any  recorctod  data  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  or  Texas  dealing  with  the  water  quality  impacts 
upan  stream  systems  caused  by  chiannel  erosion  induced  sediment 
loading.  In  fact,  1  have  mat  seen  any  studies  or  monitoring  from 
across  the  country  that  would  allow  tUs  Forest  Service  to  ever, 
remotely  address  this  very  serious  impact  of  even  age  management. 
This  impact  has  not  been  assessed  in  the  Forest  Plans  of  Region  8  arid 
the  Forost  Service  uses  a  shell  gane  ppoc&ss  to  avoid  .this  itrip&ct. 
It  does  this  by  not  analyzing  the  cumulative  impacts  of  this  Increased 
storm  runoff  and  its  channel  scouring  effects  on  the  Forest  Plan  level 
and  they  claim  this  will  be  done  on  the  site  specific  level.  First, 
this  must  be  done  on  the  Plan  level  to  truly  assess  the  cumulative 
Impacts.  Then,  on  the  site  specific  level  thre  Forest  Service  only 
look*  at  one,  or  maybe  two  projects,  to  supposedly  assess  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  erosion  from  project  activities  (e.g.  roading, 
harvesting,  burning,  etc,)  and  it  does  not  assess  the  downstreajri 
channel  scouring  effects  of  the  increased  storm  runoff  from  the  one  or 
two  project*  much  less  all  projects  over  the  full  runoff  increase 
period  for  all  even  age  cuts  in  a  basin. 

The  Forest  Service  is  well  aware  of  this  significant  inl^act 
because  one  of  its  respected  hydrologists  reviewed  literature  on 
forestry  practices  in  th«  south  and  he  pointed  out  the  significance  of 
this  inpact  as  follows; 
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"How&ver,  incrftases  of  stormflow  volunr.&s  and  characteristics,  not 
incrs»ses  of  sedlnrient  conc«ntraticins,  may  be  the  dowinant  factor 
affecting  water  quality  downstream  from  the  site  disturbed." 
CRefarence  No.  1,  page  2-34) 

In  the  fflse  of  the  Ojachita  National  Porest,  it  finally  hired  a 
hydroiogist  in  1937  to  try  to  nake  an  appearance  of  addressing  this 
very  sarious  problem  by  doing  what  is  called  a  Basin  Area  Stream 
Survey.  however,  this  study  is  assessing  much  le^ss  sensitive  streams 
which  are  protected  by  bedrock  and  which  do  not  include  basins  with 
even  age  cuts  aven  approaching  that  of  basins  wit-h  noroial  Forest  Platn 
dictated  even  age  cuts.  Furthera^ore,  even  If  the  Ouachita  had  chosen 
stream  systems  representative  of  normal  even  age  harvesting,  it  would 
be  starting  with  a  baseline  of  25  years  of  even  age  harvesting  damage 
which  was  started  in  1565, 

This  type  of  continuous,  biased  research  and  study  has  been  an 
attempt  by  the  Forest  Service  to  ignore  the  true  impacts  of  sven  age 
harvesting  upon  water  quality  and  streams,  1  feel  confident  that 
Congress  could  have  truly  unbiased  experts  analyze  the  applicability 
of  Forest  Service  research,  studies  and  analysis  it  uses  to  defend 
©ve-n  i'^e  harvesting  to  compare  it  to  real  world  conditions  on  natiot-val 
forests  and  find  that  Forest  Service  information  is  completely  unsoun»d 
and  unrealistic  to  apply  to  its  real  world  activities, 

I  performed  an  analysis  of  the  Increase  in  storm  runoff  from  long 
term  river  recording  stations  in  Arkansas  for  areas  in  which  the 
primary  land  use  change  is  intensive  even  age  timber  harvesting.  My 
analysis  is  included  on  pages  U  16-U  20  of  my  affidavit  Cftefererce  No. 
2).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Forest  Service  has  never  given 
substantive  response  to  the  esrious  issues  raised  in  my  affidavit 
filed  in  appeals  of  the  Ouachita  Forest  Plan  and  in  appeals  of  thi© 
Ouachita-Orark  Mountain  Vegetation  Management  EIG.  Tne  issues  raised 
in  ray  affidavit  dealing  with  storm  runoff  and  channel  erosion  impj^cts, 
acidification  of  forest  streams  and  metals  leaching  are  very  serious 
concerns  for  ail  national  forests  because  the  Forest  Service  has  no 
realisitc  monitoring,  studies  or  research  that  I  have  found,  that  is 
representative  of  typical  national  forest  practices,  to  address  these 
problems  in  any  national  forest. 

A  further  very  obvious  Shortcoming  of  all  Forest  Service  researct"! 
and  studies  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  uses  the 
results  from  very  small  individual  harvest  sites  to  linearly  apply  the 
small  individual  site  impacts  to  stream  basins  that  are 
characteristically  covered  with  large  even  age  cuts  every  year  of  the 
10  to  17  year  period  for  which  even  age  cuts  contribute  a  decreasing 
(with  age  c>f  the  cut)  level  of  increased  runoff.  The  Forest  Service 
attempts  to  fool  the  uninformed  observer  by  claiming  its  use  of  Best 
Management  Practices  CBMPs)  will  mitigate  storn  runoff  damage,  This 
is  clearly  wrong  and,  in  fact,  is  impossible.  The  Forest  Service 
Cinnot  stop  increased  storm  runoff  from  occurring.  The  Forest  Service 
would  have  to  defy  the  laws  of  physics  to  accomplish  such  uitig^tion. 
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ft  Forest  Service  hydrologiat  told  the  Forest  Service  about  the  limits 
c-f  »o  called  filter  strips  in  pp«venting  dawage  CRefference  ivto.  4)  as 
follows; 

"Pag«  IV-34  of  th«  "Plan",  Ufr^"  and  ii_  the  plan  is  revised. 
Table  IV-14  should  ba  revised  to  "Uidt-h  of  streaifi  management 
zonas . , , , "  because  water  and  the  materials  it  c&rries  wove 
through  the  channel  network  and  not  uniforwly  downslopA." 

Dnce  this  increased  storm  runoff  occurs,  this  downstpeacn  stream 
channels  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  erosive  power  of  flowing 
water  and  must  rely  on  any  protection  that  nature  has  provided  in  the 
way  of  bedrock  or  rock  outcroppings  in  the  particular  stream.  Sadly 
enough,  many  streaus  in  our  national  forests  are  very  vjlnerable  to 
erosion  and  that  is  why  we  have  significant  stream  channel  damage  and 
water  quality  degradation  in  the  national  forests  of  Arkansas  (see 
Eithibits  1,  2  &  3).  Even  worse,  the  Forest  Service  has  exhibited  a 
cavalier  attitude  in  denying  this  iwpact  and  has  not  made  any 
realistic  attempt  to  assess  this  problem  from  a  cumulative  "big 
picture"  look, 

The  Forest  Service  uses  a  defense  of  this  damage  by  claiiriing  that- 
the  runoff  increase  for  a  drainage  basin  Is  irisignif  icant  for  the 
basin  and  it  does  not  effect  flood  flows.  It  is  possibly  true  that 
the  total  runoff  from  a  particular  basin  for  a  one  hundred  year  stcrra 
«igfit  De  the  sarfie  regardless  of  land  use  such  as  even  age  harvesting. 
But,  the  rise  to  flood  level  could  well  be  quicker  in  forested  basins 
subjected  to  even  age  management  in  such  storms. 

Forest  Service  reasoning  in  defense  of  even  age  cutting  fails  t-^D 
consider  that  annually  occurring  storms  can  be  subjected  to  regular 
storm  events  which  have  the  total  fl-jiw  and  peak  flow  influenced  by 
even  age  harvest  areas  (Reference  Mo,  3).  The  impact  of  placing 
numerous  even  age  cuts  in  a  basin  is  similar  to  placing  several  paved 
parking  lots  in  a  drainage  basin  resulting  in  the  peak  and  total  storm 
runoff  being  increased  subBtantially .  The  increase  is  not  as 
pronounced  upon  regularly  occurring  storms  with  the  addition  of  even 
age  cuts,  but  the  impact  is  clearly  there  and  the  laws  of  nature  can 
not  be  compelled  to  do  otherwise  by  shallow,  unsupported  Forest 
Service  claims. 

Even  more  indicative  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  tt-ie  Forest 
Service  uses  increased  storm  runoff  (what  the  Forest  Service  calls 
water  yield)  as  a  benefit  in  its  benefit-cost  analysis  of  Forest 
Plans,  This  is  true  even  in  Arkansas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
storm  water  runoff.  The  Forest  Service  arbitrarily  counts  a  so  called 
benefit  of  storm  runoff,  but  it  ignores  the  devasting,  natural  eye  It 
damages  of  increased  runoff  from  even  age  cuts  which  are  often  located 
in  drainage  basins  with  very  high  energy  mountain  streams. 

In  addition  to  the  Forest  Service  ignoring  the  impacts  of.  even 
age  cutting  upon  the  naturally-  occurring  storm  runoff,   it  makes 
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similar  arbitrary  argu/ijent«  in  def&'vsie  of  pine  farming  in  foreat-s  vit?> 
any  amount  of  pine  existing  on  the  forest,  Ths  RsQlon  8  Guide  c«Ha 
for  A  minimum  p-in*  stocking  of  3CxD  pines  par  acre  on  most  all  logging 
land*  and  600  pine*  per  acre  are  preferred.  The  300  pines  per  acre 
affiounta  to  one  pine  eviry  12  feet.  The  Ouachita  Plan  call6  for 
?GO,000  acres  of  pine  management  types  and  t^ie  Ozark  Plan  calls  for 
337,000  »cr»s  of  pine  inana9fi<i>ent  types.  It  clains  that  hardwoods  will 
be  preserved  on  these  sites  through  allowing  them  to  sprout  back  or  by 
Jeaving  about  one  h&rdwood  every  90  feet  or  so  (Ouachita  Plan 
Amendment .1 ,  but  it  fails  to  recognize  that  tha  Region  8  stocking  guide 
will  result  in  so  many  pines  that  it  be  physically  impossible  for 
hardwoods  to  have  any  growing  space,  Again  the  Forest  Service  will 
have  to  defy  the  laws  of  physics  to  maintain  diversity, 

The  Forest  Service  in  its  zeal  to  implement  its  even  aee  tree 
fara*  plans  has  even  ignored  its  own  Southeast  Forest  E>:peri»ient 
Station  Inventory  data  which  is  reported  to  the  public  about  every  10 
years5  in  a  Forest  Statistics  Publication  (Reference  No.  5).  This 
publication  shows  459,000  acres  l»ss  of  pine  forest  types  than  is 
shown  in  the  Ouachita  and  Ozark  Forest  Plans,  Also,  in  thie  case  of 
t.he  Ozark  Forest  Plan  it  includes  407,000  acres  of  commercial  hardwood 
iianagement  types  t/hich  will  be  used  for  growing  about  seven  comniercial 
tree  species.  Vat,  the  Forest  Statistics  PiJ^licatioo  shio«;«  S6 
slsnificant  hardwood  species  in  the  Ozark  Region. 

In  the  case 
on  pine 
the 
rotfti 

lof^fling  lands  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Ouachita's  wildlife  handbooic 
ii«(St  charts.  The  loss  of  n^ost  of  the  useful  life  of  hardwoods  for 
fcsod  supply  (mast)  and  for  den  (hollow)  or  shelter  trees  is  very 
obvious  (sea  Exhibit  6).  This  is  a  very  critical,  but-  obvious, 
cuttulative  impact  ignored  by  the  Forest  Service  on  its  even  age 
ioggir^  lands. 

Concluslpn! 

In  summary  I  feel  I  have  shown  some  of  tha  very  obvious  dawages 
of  even  age  Management  which  the  Forest  Service  ignores  or  glosses 
over  in  its  dewire  for  implementing  even  age  management.  The  Forest 
Service  cannot  aitigate  these  damages  with  continued  implementation  of 
even  age  management.  The  Forest  Service  cannot  defy  tha  lavs  of 
physics  and  it  cannot  prevent  the  natural  liydrologic  cycle  iii'oacts 
which  can  severely  damage  vulnerable  streams,  Of  the  national  forests 
I  have  inspected  in  Arkansas,  Cklahoraa  and  Texas,  the  evidence  of 
erosion  and  stream  damage  is  abundant,  but-  the  Fory*st  fc^rvice 
continues  to  deny  any  daaage. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  simplistic,  relatively  short  rot-ation  single 
species  trese  farms  the  Forest  Service  physically  cannot  maintain 
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diversity  on  lo^yiniy  Itnda  and  meet  th*  Forest  Flan  and  Regional  Guids 
goals,   fto*in,  it  would  h«v©  to  defy  t-he  1<iwr  of  physics  to  do  so. 

Implementation  of  selection  management  would  result  In 
mainteninte  of  fairly  high  forest  cover  at  all  times,  This  would 
protert-  the  site  from  the  erosive  power  of  rainfall  and  Forest  Service 
research  has  shown  that  the  increased  storm  runoff  is  minimal  for 
selection  cutting  and  returns  to  noroial  in  three  years.  With  &  lO  to 
20  year  cutting  cycle  With  selection  management  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Rtreaais  would  not  be  impacted  nearly  as  much  as  with  even  age  cuts  if 
they  would  be  impacted  at  all  by  selection  management. 

Selection  management  would  much  better  allow  mini-stand 
management  and  could  be  used^  if  properly  applied,  to  maintain  a 
divtpse  forest  stand  at  all  times. 

However,  most  importantly  it  will  not  be  as  easily  conducive  to 
"pie  in  th«  sky"  tree  farming  forestry  that  has  gotten  us  to  the  point 
today  where  we  have  substantially  dart^aged  our  forest  resources  with 
even  age  management  over  the  last  25  to  30  years, 

The  exhibits  referred  to  in  my  comments  are  included  with  these 
conraents.  The  references  addressed  in  these  comments  are  shown  on  a 
separate  list  and  are  available  from  the  U.S,  Forest  Service  or 
Technical  Reference  Libraries  with  the  e;<:csption  of  Reference  No.  2 
which  is  my  affidavit  dealing  even  age  management,  I  can  furnish 
copies  of  any  or  all  bf  these  references  if  needed, 

For  the  reasons  presented  herein  and  for  the  future  of  our 
national  forests  to  provide  some  semblance  of  undamaged  nat-ural 
heritage  for  our  children  and  grandchildren,  I  and  the  Duachlta  Watch 
League  respectfully  request  that  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources  fully  support  HR  lloA,  the 
Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibiti-sn  Act  of  1S33. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Jerry "Ui 11 iams,  P.E. 
On  Behalf  of  the 
Ouachita  Uatch  League 


^ 
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rvFFFR-FMr.F    I    fflT    -    mMMFIMTS    P.F    .TrRt^V    UtI  I    I6H3 

Ursic,  S.J.,  196S,  Sediment  and  Forestry  Prscttces  in  the  SoutN, 
USDA,  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Proceedings  Report. 

Williams,  J.,  ISSO,  Affidavit  of  Jerry  Willlafiis.  Discussion  anc 
Docuwant*tion  in  Support  of  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Appeal  of 
Ouachita  National  Forest  Plan,  An  Assessment  of  Historical 
Impacts  on  the  Ouachita  National  Forest, 

Blackburn,  W.H,;  Wood,  J,C.;  Welchert,  A.T,;  Fazio,  P.M..;  an.d 
Nevill,  M.B.;  1986,  Assessment  of  Water  Yield  and  Quality  From 
Intensive  silvicultural  Practices  and  Livestock  Brazing  in 
Southeast  Forests,  Texas  Agricultural  Experinient  Station. 

Working  Paper,  1982,  Water  Yield  Response  to  Silicultural 
Practices,  Land  Use  Planning,  Nantahala-Pisgah  National  Forests. 

Mines,  F.  Dee,  1988,  Forest  Statistics  for  Arkansas' 
Ozark/Cuachlta  Counties  (2  publications),  USDA,  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Resource  Bulletin  131  ii    137, 


(Attachments  follow:) 
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T.Offff    ^^    'f»^    RHTBT.BY    r.T?RRK    StflMMTWr.    nOLK 


BBPORB  ME,  the  umlerslgnad  authority,  on  this  day  pereonally  appa&red 
Janes  Norman,  knovn  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed 
hereto,  and  after  being  by  ma  Xlrst  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposed 
and  istated: 

1  flrist  saw  the  Shirley  Creek  pool  shown  in  the  video  in  1969.  At 
that  time  the  pool  was  over  6  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point.  By  the 
time  the  video  wnm  inada  in  August,  1988,  the  pool  was  only  about  3  1/2 
feel  deep. 

The  only  changes  in  use  patterns  in  this  drainage  basin  during  this 
period  was  a  change  from  select  harvest  to  clearcuttlng  an  the 
National  Forest  lands. 

The  pool  gradually  began  to  fill  with  gravel  after  clearcuttlng  began 
in  the  middle  seventies.  The  final  blow  »ay  have  been  the  result  of 
clearcuttlng  136  acres  of  stands  22,  24,  and  26  in  1986  and  19S7.  In 
all  387  acres  of  the  basin  has  been  clearcut  to  date. 

The  wood  ducks  who  once  nested  high  above  this  pool  are  now  gone. 


Dated  this 


A 


day  of  July,  1S90 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS) 

) 

COUITTY  OF  MONTQOHBRY) 


Subscribed  and  sworn  t«v4)efore  me,  a  Notary  Public, 
Jn  my  presence  this  j_Jc  day  of  July,  1990. 


Notary  Public 


My   conmleeion   expires:  V    Kf    Li   i  /I   I    ^y-        / 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  VERNON  RYAN 


BEFORE  MB,  the  undersigned  autjiorl-ty,  on  this  day  psrsoually  appeared 
Vernon  Kyan,  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed 
h»reto,  and  after  being  by  me  first  duly  oworn,  upon  his  oath  deposed 
and  stated: 


I  am  a  native  born  here  In  Montgajwsry  County,  Arkansas,  thirty 
five  <35>  years  ago.   I  have  Been  what  I  call  a  drastic  change  in  our 
envlorment  in  the  past  twenty  C20>  years.  1   won't  mention  all  of 
then,  but  one  problem  is  the  disappearance  of  our  water  dogs,  that 
used  to  live  in  our  spring  branches  that  run  .through  this  area. 

I  remember  as  a  young  bay  gfrawlng  up  in  this  area  there  were  an 
ample  supply  of  these  slippery  critters  In  almost  every  spring  and 
small  branch,  in  the  county. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  ne  and  ay  brothers  bought  our  school  clothes 
and  things  from  catching  these  tirater  dogs,  and  selling  them  to  a  local 
bait  shop. 

I  don' t .believe  from  my  experience  that  there  would  be  any  way 
possible  of  catching  them  to  aietlnctlon. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  chemicals  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is 
using  to  kill  underbrush  in  clear  cuts,  has  had  a  great  impact  on 
these  and  other  creatures  In  our  area. 

One  reason  I  am  convinced  that  these  chemicals  have  done  this  is 
because  fifteen  (15)  miles  south  of  hare  in  a  v:lldarness  area  where 
clearcutting  and  chemicals  are  prohibited  there  is  still  plenty  of 
water  dags! 

Anyone  concerned  about  thle  natter  can  call  me  at  501-326-4665!  I 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  show  you  what  I  know  on  this  natter 


Dated  this 


i:^- 


day  of  July,  ld90 


^^ 


■Ot4y>t-^>34^ 


Vernon  Ryan 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS) 


COUHTY  OF  MONTGOMERY) 


presence  this 


.d^c 


a   Notar 


day  of   July,    1990. 


Notary  Public 


My    cajnmie^ion    expires: 


fX/V/^/T"   a 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  BLTOlf  ELLISOH 


BEFORE  MB,  tbo  utidaralgnBd  authority,  on  this  day  personally  appeared 

Elton  Blllson,  known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is  subscribed 

hereto,  and  after  being  by  ma  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  deposed 
and  stated; 


My  name  is  Elton  Ellison.   I  reside  on  a  farm  bordering  the 
Ouachita  River  near  Oden  Arkansas.   Our  iawlly  has  resided  here  for 
three  generations. 

Over  a  period  of  (15)  fifteen  or  so  years  I  have  witnessed  two 
vary  large  floods  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  vegetation  on  the 
Ouachita  banks.   Erosion  of  rlverbanfcs  and  paetureland  was  the  result. 
The  accompanying  photographs  show  this  damage.   The  only  aiijor  changes 
in  agricultural  praotloee  that  would  speed  run  off  has  been  the  United 
States  Forest  Service's  change  to  clearcutting  in  the  National  Poreat. 


Dated  this 


day  of   July,    ISOO 


ao 


^^>^ 


Eltaa  Ellison 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS) 

> 

COUNTY  OF   MDHTQOMEEY) 


Subscribed 
prosencQ   this   J. 


eworn  to    before   me,    a  Notary   Public,    in  lay 
day   of   July,     1990. 


notary   Public 


My  commission   expires: 


mmiaslon  ex< 


EX/y/<?/r_^. 
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^'^"'MciiiMltwie ^ : — '■ ~ 

neply  To;  2130         ""         '       Date:  July  28/ 1988 

Subject:  Recent  Timber  Sale  Appeals 

To:  Mr.  Jerry  V/illiate  ,  '  : 

915  Windamere 
Hot  Springs,  Mi    71913       "       :    ■  •   • 

This  Is  In  response  to   your  undabed  le^ttgK  oonoarninB  "reaert  'timber  salo 
appeals"  on  the  Ouachita  National  Forest.   ^-  ^ 

1.  Q,     How  long  did  It  take  the  Forest  Service  to  transition  froiii 
selective  cutting  to  even-aged  management  in  the  1960'3? 

Response: 

In  the  early  1960'g,  the  management  emphasis  on  the  National 
Forests  In  Arkansas  was  an  effort  to  Improve  the  existing  forest 
through  salvage  and  sanitation  cuts  (selective  cuts)  In  order  to 
improve  growing  stock.  The  type  of  "selectiva"  cut  being  made  at 
that  time  should  not  be  confused  with  "seleotion"  cutting 
(uneven-aged  managenent)  because  tliere  was  no  effort  being  made  to 
regulate  the  forest  or  to  attain  a  sustained  yield  flow  of 
products.  Because  of  the  even-aged  nature  of  the  forest  at  this 
time,  research  indicated,  based  on  the  sllvlcultural 
characteristics  of  our  species,  that  even-aged  management  was  the 
best  method  for  reaching  a  regulated  forest  and  a  sustained  yield 
flow. 

Tlie  decision  to  manage  the  forest  under  the  even-aged  system  was 
made  in  196^.  By  1967,  we  had  fully  begun  to  implement  even-aged 
management.  Today's  nanagement  strategy  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  refinements  that  began  with  that  decision  and  has  continued  to 
this  data. 

2.  Q.    Ilow  muchforest  acreage  has  been  committed  to  even-aged  management 
including  sales  advertised  through  June  16,  1988?  Regeneration 
acreage  (including  acreage  to  be  restocked)  and  acreage  sold  or 
advertised  wlilch  is  not  yet  included  in  the  regenerated  acreage  .  . 

i 

Response:  1;  y 

Records  indicate  tliat  approximately  320,5^1  acres  have  been 
comiiittgd  to  even-aged  management  either  through  timber  sales  or 
through  catastrophic  events  (fire  or  blow-down). 


,y 


Caring  lot  th«  t»««l  *ni  S»nf)no  PeepU  C  V  f/ /  S/'/^        ^  ■ 
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3.  Q,     How  much  additional  acreage  committed  to  even-aged  management  under 
decisions  (those  to  be  amended  must  be  included)  signed  in  the 
past?  How  many  years  will  It  tnko  to  sell  this  amount? 

Response: 

The  answer  in  92   included  acreage  committed  to  regeneratii^'n  through 
timber  sales,  but^  not^yet  cut.  ..The  sale  program  acreage. estimate 
for  the  next  two  years  Is  as  follows:    '.  '  * ' 


»•• 


Ygar  Esbtmahed  Acres    •    . 

1900  15,135 

1909-  14,9811 

Is  It  true  that  Forest  decision  notioea  are  generally  signed  three 
years  ohetid  of  the  actual  sale? 

Response : 

Generally  this  is  true.  We  are,  however,  behind  as  a  result  of  the 
re-analysls  of  older  prescriptions  in  order  to  adequately  address 
current  Issues  and  concerns. 

Currently,  we  are  about  six  months  ahead. 

Please  explain  why  even-aged  management  decisions  signed  presently 
would  be  sclioduleri  for  sale  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Res|X)nse: ' 

See  above  answei*. 


^i.;^A 


M.  CURRAN 
t  Supervisor 


Gating  tor  Iha  Luid  and  Serving  Paopl*  .   . 
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A  Guide 
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Figure  1 

RELATIVE  MAST  CAPABILITIES  OF  HARDWOOD  SPECIES  BY  AGf 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  HR.  116A,  A  STATEMENT. 

by  George  T.  Myers  Page  1 

THERE  IS  NO  CATASTROPHE  AS  GREAT  IN  SCOPE  AS  THE  EXTENSIVE  LOSS  OF  THE  WORLD'^S 
FORESTS  AND  THE  CONCURRENT  LOSS  OF  ITS  FERTILE  SOILS.  DESERTIFICATION  IS 
IMMENSE  AND  INCREASING  ON  EVERY  CONTINENT,  AND  MASS  STARVATION  IS  INEVITABLE 
FOR  BOTH  MAN  AND  ANIMAL. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  H.R.  1164?  It  is  important  because  for  4  years  after 
clearcut,  especially  in  hill  country,  topsoils  of  these  denuded  areas  are 
forever  lost  hy  a  deliberate  act  of  man.   It  is  important  because  the  loss  of 
forest  crovn  also  contributes  to  adverse  weather  patterns. 

Can  this  be  changed?  Only  by  you  in  elected  authority,  and  I  believe  you  have 
the  obligation  to  try. 

H.R.  1164  simply  asks  that  the  current  destruction  of  our  Public  Forest  diversity 
by  clearcutting  be  stopped.  The  Forest  Service  seeks  to  turn  our  native  forests 
of  many  specimens  into  single-specimen  tree  farms  in  the  effort  to  maximize  yield. 
In  production  of  wildlife  feed,  such  farms  can  be  considered  sterile.   The  Forest 
Service  appears  not  to  understand  our  outrage  at  the  permanent  loss  of  our  mixed 
natural  woodlands,  and  the  irreparable  damage  to  the  fragile  ecology  of  the  areas 
they  have  stripped. 

Let's  look  at  what  they  do  and  plan  to  continue: 

CLEARCUT.   In  many  areas  the  name  describes  the  practice.   AH  merchantable  growth 
is  removed,  and  what  slash  and  understory  is  left  is  completely  burned,  or  in  some 
areas  sheared  and  bulldozed  into  windrows.   Some  areas  are  reporting  occasional 
"wildlife"  trees  being  left,  but  those  I  have  seen  are  saplings  or  dead  snags,  not 
merchantable  and  not  big  enough  to  hide  a  half-grown  'possum.  They  do  appear  to  be 
left  as  a  nod  to  "ecosystem  management".   Regardless  of  peripheral  nicities,  what  is 
left  is  a  seedbed  or  nursery  for  the  chosen  species  selected  by  the  Forest  Service. 
In  any  case,  litter  and  duff  is  disturbed  or  totally  destroyed,  exposing  the  top- 
soils  to  the  leaching  effects  of  sun,  wind  and  rain.   Where  slopes  exist,  these 
topsoils  are  for  the  most  part  permanently  lost.  The  "Service"  then  sends  crews  back 
in  to  the  newly  planted  area(s)  to  "punchit  out",  an  euphemism  locally  used  to  de- 
scribe killing  all  volunteer  growth  by  slashing,  poisoning  and  girdling.   It  is  a 
pure,  one  crop  farm  operation.  • 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1164  Page  2 

G.  T.  Myers 

SEEDTREE,  SHELTERWOOD  CUTS.   These  methods  are  really  differentiated  only  by  the 
number  of  "mother  trees"  left  standing.   Since  pine  is  the  Forest  Service  species 
of  choice  in  much  of  the  South,  these  are  the  seed  trees  most  often  left.   Of 
course  when  regeneration  is  noted,  with  or  without  the  help  of  Forest  Service 
plantings,  the  mother  trees  are  removed.  We  then  have  a  clearcut,  and  another 
even-age  stand,  and  they  will  continue  to  kill  hardwood  diversity  by  "prescription" 
fire,  herbicidal  poisons  or  mechanical  slashing. 

PATCH  CUT  OR  LARGE  GROUP  SELECTION  CUT.   These  may  be  considered  clearcut  in 
smaller  bites,  and  the  results  are  the  same. 

HEAVY  SALVAGE  LOGGING.   This  is  the  removal  of  most  of  the  trees  in  a  given  area 
with  the  stated  explanation  that  the  trees  have  been  "irreparably  damaged". 
Excesses  occur  when  some  loggers  exceed  the  stated  or  marked  bounds  of  such 
damage,  and  remove  undamaged  trees  and  marking  them,  and  often  the  stumps  after 
the  cut.  They  frequently  clear  the  entire  area  for  the  monoculture  planting  sure 
to  follow. 

FACT:  WITH  NONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  METHODS  IS  THERE  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  REGENERATION  OF 
NATIVE,  DIVERSE  GROWTH,  THE  MIXED  FOREST  WITH  ITS  BALANCED  ECOSYSTEM  IS  THEN 
FOREVER  GONE. 

SELECTION  MANAGEMENT.   H.R.  1164  provides  the  only  reasonable  alternative  to 
current  practices  on  our  Public  National  Forests:  the  return  to  true  selection 
management  which  does  not  include  fire  or  herbicides  to  remove  or  control  diverse 
competition.  This  system  does  allow  the  harvest  of  mature  trees  in  a  manner  which  will 
lessen  roadbuilding,  provide  greater  control  of  logging  procedures  and  thus  reduce 
adverse  impact  on  young  growth.  Most  importantly  it  will  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  original  forest  or  its  ecosystem.   Selection  Management  provides  the  opportunity 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  practice,  indeed  return  to  its  primary  duty,  that  of 
forest  protection,  while  monitoring  a  sustained  yield  without  large  scale  crown 
removal.  Logs  may  be  extracted  with  the  least  disruption,  temporary  or  permanent,  of 
the  native  flora  or  fauna.  It  will  mandate  practices  which  create  less  siltation  of 
our  forest  creeks  and  rivers  and  reduce  aquatic  kill.  It  will  reduce  blowdown  and 
greatly  lessen  the  terrible  loss  of  our  topsoils.  In  my  jjjdgement,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Selection  Management  cannot  be  utilized  in  every  catagory  of  natural 
forest  types. 
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I  have  travelled  a  large  part  of  this  world  in  my  life,  and  I  have  witnessed 
some  horrible  examples  of  forest  mismanagement.  I  admit  my  company  in  Liberia 
was  part  of  the  problem:  the  removal  of  native  forest  for  rubber  trees. 
I  offer  no  apology  and  cry  no  "mea  culpa",  since  I  did  what  I  then  percieved 
to  be  my  job.  But  if,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  I  can  persuade  any  of 
you  good  people  of  the  Tightness  of  this  Bill  to  its  ultimate  passage,  then 
my  life  will  have  been  of  far  greater  value. 

Thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  shown  me. 


Retired  forester. 


See  attachments:  Resume 


(#1):  Addendum,  Dr.  R.  Zahner  affidavit  and  research  report, 
Menominee  Indian  selection  management,  given  to  Hearing 
Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Family  Farms  &  Energy; 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives 
on  6/16/92,  Serial  No.  162-97  (Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor) 

:  Arbor  Day  Foundation  letter  of  4/12/93 
(#2):  DIPLODIA...  A  coming  plague  of  Yellow  Pine? 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  HR  1164 

RESUME  OF  GEORGE  T.  MYEkS,  RETIRED  FORESTER. 
P.O.Box  1813,  Clayton,  GA.,  30525 

Born  and  raised  in  the  Helderburg  Mountains  of  Upstate  New  York,  I  graduated  in 
1950  from  the  N.Y. State  Ranger  School,  an  extension  of  the  N.Y. State  College  of 
Forestry.   I  am  now  64  years  of  age  and  have  retired  to  the  North  Georgia  mountains, 
having  followed  my  profession  nearly  all  my  working  life. 

After  graduation  I  led  the  field  reforestation  program  for  the  State  Conservation 
Department  for  the  1950  season  in  Albany  and  Schenectady  Counties. 

I  was  then  hired  by  the  firm  of  Ichabod  T.  Williams  &  Sons  of  N.Y. City,  and  re- 
ceived sawmill  training  at  their  Carteret  NJ  Mill,  then  spent  the  next  16  months 
mapping  out  and  then  coordinating  their  1951/52  logging  operation  for  mahogany  in 
British  Honduras  (now  Belize).  This  was  a  single  tree  selection  cut  of  nearly  half 
a  million  b.f.  from  their  1600  square  mile  concession  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Cocksconbs. 

I  was  then  transferred  to  the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana), W.  Africa  Company  office  in  the 
port  city  of  Takoradi  from  which  I  purchased  and  shipped  logs  and  curls  of  Avodire, 
African  Cherry  (Baku),  African  Walnut  and  of  course  African  mahogany.   I  dealt  withthe 
local  cutters  from  Takoradi  west  to  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  logging  was  under 
the  selection  management  system  mandated  by  the  British  and  French  Governments.  After 
27  months  I  returned  to  the  USA  with  my  wife  and  daughter  (7/54). 

From  then  until  3/56  I  worked  as  a  surveyor  and  cartographer  for  an  Upstate  engineering 
company,  when  I  returned  to  West  Africa  for  the  Firestone  Plantations  Co.,  an  Akron 
based  firm  operating  in  Liberia  the  largest  single  rubber  plantation  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  largest  single  natural  rubber  processing  plant.   As  Company  forester  and 
Divisional  Superintendent,  I  was  responsible  for  overseeing  the  tapping,  collection 
and  processing  of  the  crop  from  the  assigned  sector  of  several  thousand  acres,  and 
controlling  a  work  force  of  over  400  workers.   Also  involved  was  the  land  clearing, 
operation  of  a  tree  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  various  clones  of  Hevea  b.  for 
replanting  outworn  divisions.  The  development  of  these  clones  was  all  important  in 
that  we  were  constantly  striving  for  wind  and  disease  resistance  as  well  as  increased 
yields  of  latex. 

I  resigned  from  Firestone  in  Jan.  1967  after  nearly  11  years  in  the  field,  and  re- 
turned to  the  USA  to  place  my  eldest  daughter  in  high  school  (not  then  available  onthe 
Plantation.)  I  was  then  hired  as  Manager  of  Grounds  and  Special  Services  for  the 
General  Electric  Research  &  Development  Center,  which  included  the  maintenance  and 
continuing  development  of  the  grounds  of  the  old  Pinkham  Estate  on  the  S.  Bank  of  the 
Mohawk  River  in  Niskayuna,  NY.  The  300+  acres  included  many  exotic  trees  and  formal 
gardens,  as  well  as  the  G.E.  K-1  facility.   We  were  proud  to  have  had  the  last  pure 
(American)  Elm  Avenue,  of  nearly  80  large  trees,  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

After  an  accident  and  multiple  surgeries  on  my  spine,  I  resigned  on  disability  and 
moved  to  Port  Orange,  Florida  in  Dec.  of  1975.   In  1977  I  volunteered  to  serve  on  the 
Planning  Commission  for  the  City,  and  served  6  years,  chairing  the  Commission  for  the 
last  4.  One  of  our  greatest  achievements  in  this  "fastest  growing  city  in  the  Country" 
was  the  establishment  of  the  City's  Land  Use  Plan  and  to  see  it  implemented  after 
State  approval.  Port  Orange  received  several  "Tree  City,  USA"  awards  subsequently. 

We  moved  to  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Rabun  County,  GA.  in  Feb.  1985. 
As  our  new  home  and  property  was  adjacent  to  a  new  and  ongoing  clearcut-and-burn  pro- 
cess under  the  direction  of  the  USFS,  I  took  a  very  personal  interest  in  this  activity 
in  the  Chattahoochie  National  Forest.   I  watched  the  removal  of  all  merchantable  growth, 
mostly  hardwwods  in  an  oak/  hickory/white  pine  mix,  with  a  slashing  and  subsequent 
"control  burn"  of  the  entire  area.  After  the  planting  of  a  yellow  pine  clone,  a  crew 
was  sent  in  some  3  years  later  to  hand  slash  all  volunteer  growth  and  aerosol  spraythe 
raw  stumps  with  herbicide  and  girdle  many  large  trees  on  the  perimeter  of  the  compart- 
ment.  I  became  really  concerned  when  I  found  that  this  was  now  common  practice. 

I  have  been  an  active  outdoorsman  and  forester  all  of  my  working  life  until  my  re- 
tirement in  1975,  and  I  have  never  lost  my  keen  interest.   In  all  humility  I  would  ask 
that  my  years  of  active  participation  in  Forestry  allow  my  observations  be  acceptedas 
professional,  and  that  they  contain  no  personal  bias  of  any  sort. 

10/21/93 
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ADDENDUM  to  Statement  of  George  T.  Myers,  in  support  of  HR  1164.  (1) 

Ref.:   Affidavit  of  Dr.  Robert  Zahner  to  the  Hearing  Subcommittee  on  Forests, 

Family  Farms  and  Energy;  Committee  on  Agrigulture,  House  of  Representatives, 
6/16/92,  Serial  No.  162-97. (Dr.  Zahner's  report  and  charts  attached.) 

Copies  of  Dr.  Zahner's  research  report  attached;  Univ.  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

The  Menominee  Tribe  (of  the  Algonquian  Family)  own  and  operate  a 
natural  and  diverse  forest  on  344  square  miles  (220,000  acres)  of  Menominee 
County,  Wisconsin,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  140  years  under  the  single 
tree  selection  method.  The  result  is  an  INCREASE  in  standing  volume  and 
quality,  despite  a  total  volume  cut  of  TWICE  in  135  years.   Ignoring  this 
success,  foresters  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Wisconsin 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  have  convinced  the  Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises 
(MTE)  that  their  considerable  area  of  aspen  and  jack  pine  would  be  better 
utilized  with  a  clearcut,  even-age  management  program,  and  MTE  is  currently 
proceeding  on  a  lOZ/year  clearcut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  this  Committee,  our  Government  agencies 
have  been  making  promises  to  our  original  American  residents  for  centuries;  few 
have  been  valid.  How  sad  that  this  must  add  to  the  list.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural,  diverse  forest,  and  the  careful  management  by  the  selection 
method. 


George  T.  Myers 
Forester  (Ret.) 


10/13/93 
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MENOMIITEE  TORESTRY 

The  Menominee  Forest  is  a  22^,^00  acre  block  of  commercial 
forasc  consisting  of  ten  contigticnrs  townships.  The  forest  has 
sujT/ived  as  an  island  of  sawtimber  in  a  sea  of  cutover  lands  due 
to  the  foresight  of  ancestral  Menominee  leaders  who  resisted 
internal  and  external  pressures  to  clear  the  forest  farming  or 
quick,  short-term  profit.  Instead,  cutting  has  been  regulated 
throughout  its  135  year  cutting  history  and  adherence  to  recognized 
concepts  of  sustained  yield  forest  management  has  prevailed.  The 
land  ethic  of  the  Menominees  relates  to  their  spiritual  and 
religious  beliefs  about  the  land  -  that  the  land  will  provide  for 
them;  that  they  should  respect  the  land  and  do  nothing  to  harm  it. 
Without  the  land,  the  Tribe  would  lose  its  identity  and  thus  the 
land  is  held  sacred. 

Currently,  the  Menominee  Forest  a  very  valuable  asset  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  with  an  estimated  standing  timber  value  of 
$325,000,000.  It  provides  employment  for  an  estimated  125  people 
in  the  Neopit  sawmill  and  another  80  woodsworkers,  including 
loggers  and  forestry  personnel.  In  addition  to  cut  forest  products, 
the  forest  provides  countless  benefits  to  the  Menominee  people 
including  recreation,  aesthetics,  environmental  protection,  and  a 
tie  to  their  heritage  and  ancestry.  Historically,  their  commitment 
to  the  recognized  principles  of  forestry  has  provided  for  t.hese 
concerns. 

The  responsibility  for  management  of  the  Tribal  Forest  rests 
with  Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises  (MTE) ,  the  business  arm  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe.  MTE  Forestry  staff  is  assisted  by  foresters  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR) .  All  three  agencies  work 
side-by-side  at  the  Menominee  Forestry  Center  under  t.^e  "One  Roof 
Concept".  Agency  provincialism  has  been  replaced  by  a  spirit  of 
coooeraticn  and  a  management  philosophy  of  "what's  best  for  the 
forest?"  prevails.  This  arrangement  pools  the  knowledge  and 
resources  of  all  three  agencies  into  one  team  with  a  common  goal  - 
the  proper  management  and  protection  of  the  Menominee  Forest. 

Menominee  Tribal  business  affairs  are  managed  by  MTE.  MTE 
operations  are  directed  by  the  Company  president  and  his  staff  who 
report  to  an  elected  twelve  member  board  of  directors.  Besides  the 
management  of  the  Tribal  Forest,  the  most  notable  venture  of  MTE 
is  the  operation  of  the  Neopit  sawmill.  MTE  provides  a  very 
diverse  product  line  of  high  quality  hardwood  and  softwood  lumber, 
veneer  logs  and  a  variety  of  pulpwood  species.  Efforts  are  ongoing 
to  improve  efficiency  of  mill  operations  and  diversifying  product 
lines  to  provide  new  marketing  opportunities  and  business  expansion 
are  important  concerns  of  MTE. 
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April  12,  1993 


George  Myers 

P.O.  Box  1813 

Clayton,  GA   30525-1813 

Dear  Mr.  Myers: 

Thank  you  for  your  note  that  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  our  Member  Services  department. 

Perhaps  the  enclosed  July/August  1991  issue  of 
Arbor  Day  will  explain  why  we  support  trees  as  a  source 
of  renewable  energy.   For  much  more  detail,  I  recommend 
our  new  8  0-page  book,  "Trees  for  Fuelwood:   A  Step 
Toward  Energy  Diversity."   It  is  available  from  Member 
Services  for  $13.45  postage  paid. 


\ 


A  key  point  is  that  while  we  support 
renewable  energy  source  that  is  less  damag 
environment  than  traditional  fuels,  we  do 
conversion  of  natural  woodlands  to  energy 
The  kind  of  land  we  envision  supporting  fa 
energy  forests  is  primarily  marginal  farm 
supporting  intensively-managed  row  crops, 
is  laying  idle  or  being  grazed  on  vegetati 
condition.   Surplus  crop  land  of  higher  qu 
also  better  serve  the  local  economy,  the  e 
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We  view  erosion  control,  diversity  of  species  and 
minimum  use  of  chemicals  as  important  components  of 
m2inagement  for  energy  crops,  something  that  is  possible 
if  the  landowner  does  the  job  right. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  our  position.   Your  support 
is  appreciated  and  we  all  need  to  work  together  for 
better  understanding  of  complex  environmental  issues 
and  for  assuring  a  clean,  green  environment  for  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 


James  R.  Fazio,  Director 
The  Arbor  Day  Institute 


Enclosure 
JF/tmk 


Americans  dedicated  to  tree  planting  and  environmentalstewardship. 
G? " 
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ADDENDUM  to"  Statement  of  George  T.  Myers,  in  support  of  H.R.116A.    (2) 

DIPLODIA. . .  What  is  it?  How  is  it  transmitted?  Why  does  it  strike  fear  in  the 
very  hearts  of  foresters  and  all  the  forest  industries? 

What  we  do  know  is  that  it  is  a  disease  that  strikes  the  hard 
yellow  pines  of  the  North,  especial]^  Black  or  Austrian  Pine  and 
reportedly  Scotch  Pine  as  well.  It  has  not,  and  perhaps  can  not 
be  contained;  from  its  origin  on  Long  Island  it  has  now  spread 
to  other  areas  of  lower  New  York  and  now  into  New  Jersey. 

We  know  it  kills  yellow  pine.   If  we  have  the  success  we  had  with 
Chestnut  blight  and  Dutch  Elm  disease,  and  the  plague  spreads 
to  the  great  monocultures  of  pine  in  the  South  and  West 

ONLY  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  NATURAL  FOREST  PROTECTS  US. 
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Additional  material  to  be  added  to  the  testimony  of  George  T.  Myers, 

given  to  the  Subcoomittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

On  Thursday.  October  28,  1993,  in  Rooa  1301  Longworth  House  Office  Bldg. 


STATEMENT: 

I  heard  much  from  the  learned  opponents  of  H.R.1164  that  truly  dismayed 
me.   I  would  like  to  address  several  issues  that  might  serve  as  rebuttal  or 
correction  to  some  testimony  given  by  then. 

It  Is  sad  to  think  that  the  presentations  might  not  be  sound  recorded,  or 
better,  video-recorded.   I  speak  of  the  very  moving  visual  testimony  of 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Feryl,  who  recorded  on  film  the  terrible  rape  of  our  National 
Forests.   I  speak  also  of  the  sadness  of  Representative  Pat  Williams  from 
Montana  as  well  as  the  scorn  of  Mr.  Volkoer  of  Missouri.   I  truly  hope  the 
record  will  be  able  to  show  these  things. 

Risking  repetition,  I  must  insist  that  the  curriculum  of  Forestry  schools 
in  general,  at  least  from  '49  through  the  50's,  utilized  the  basic  "3  P's" 
of  standard  Forest  Instruction  and  Silviculture:  PROTECTION,  PUBLIC  PAR- 
TICIPATION, and  PRODUCTION  in  that  order  of  importance.   Protection  was  the 
key  to  successful  maintenance  of  a  National  Treasure,  to  enable  Public  par- 
ticipation or  enjoyment  in  reasonable  safety  to  both  humfei  visitor  and  the 
ecosystem.  Of  course  Production  was  taught  in  its  several  forms,  but  always 
Selection  Management  was  the^roethod  of  choice,  and  any  form  of  clearcutting 
was  strictly  secondary  and  utilized  only  when  necessary.  Normally,  an  area 
selected  for  harvest  was  cruised,  on  foot,  measuring  the  various  species  and 
d.b.h. (diameter  breast  high,  or  at  4i  feet),  from  which  came  a  complete  plan 
of  harvest;  where  roads  would  be  located,  how  much  we  could  expect  to  obtain 
in  board  feet  depending  on  the  constraints  of  the  required  growth  curve  for 
each  particular  species  and  site,  which  dictated  the  minimum  dbh  for  each 
species.  Care  was  taken  to  utilize  methods  which  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
damage  to  young  growth  and  habitat  of  local  fauna.   I  followed  this  method  of 
harvest  in  Central  America  (Belize),  and  in  West  Africa  (Gold  Coast  and  Ivory 
Coast)  when  all  three  were  colonies.   It  was  not  until  I  moved  into  the  hills 
of  Rabun  County,  GA,  in  the  beautiful  BlueKidge  (and  tight  up  against  the 
Smokies)  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  in  1985  did  I  learn  with  shock  of  the 
"new"  USFS  methods  pushing  PROFITS  above  all  other  concerns.   I  find  this  so 
very  difficult  to  understand  because  there  really  has  been  no  profit  in  their 
management  activities.   In  fact,  studies  show  that  half-a-billion  dollars  are 
wasted  by  the  Forest  Service  EACH  YEAR  on  their  timber  sales.  This  cannot  be 
Justified  by  any  aeans. 

page  1  of  5 
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STATEMENT  In  Support  of  H.R.I  16m. 
George  T.  Myers 


11/5/93  addendum,  page  2 


We  heard  the  Honorable  Wally  Merger,  Representative  from  N.  California, 
who  repeatedly  stated  that  the  average  clearcut  "did  not  exceed  13  acres". 
If  so,  I  envy  him  and  his  constituents;  here  in  Georgia  they  are  closer  to 
40  acres.   I'm  sure  he  believes  these  figures  given  to  him  by  the  Forest 
Service,  but  I  believe  I  can  show  him  how  the  figure  can  be  technically 
correct  but  in  reality  quite  misleading,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
reflect  this.   According  to  my  nephew,  a  Forester  in  New  York  State,  and  my 
kid  brother,  a  Forester  in  Pennsylvania,  the  method  is  "shotgunning"  or  more 
accurately,  "checkerboarding": 
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Here  we  have,  for  instance,  one  square  mile  divided  by  a  checkerboard  of 
25  compartments  of  exactly  25.6  acres  each.  Since  the  cut  compartments 
(here  shaded)  touch  only  at  one  point  they  are  not  considered  to  be  con- 
tiguous, i.e.,  they  do  not  share  any  measurable  boundary.   So  the  "truth" 
is  that  they  are  an  average  of  25.6  acres  each,  but  the  cut  is  in  reality 
either  307.2  OR  332.8  acres  out  of  the  640  acres  in  the  square  mile.   page  2  of  5 
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STATEMENT  In  Support  of  H.R.1164  H/5/93  addendum,  page  3 

George  T.  Myers 

I  would  encourage  Rep.  Herger  to  look  Bore  closely  at  the  aerial  photos 
of  the  National  Forest  cuts;  I  believehe  will  see  that  it  is  what  is  really 
going  on  in  Northern  California.   It  certainly  is  what  is  being  perpetrated 
here  in  Northern  Georgia,  and  I  cordially  invite  him  to  come  and  see  for 
himself...   Looking  at  the  checkerboard  cut,  try  to  imagine  just  how  wild- 
life passes  froB  one  habitat  to  another.   And  remember  that  those  cut  areas 
will  sport  a  new  growth  of  monoculture  pine  (  or  aspen,  or  eucalyptus,  or?) 
which  will  be  sterile  and  furnish  no  sustenance  whatever.  This  is  what  is 
happening  in  Rabun  County  NOW,  in  the  Chattahoochie  N.F,  and  on  slopes 
approaching  30Z.  Until  recently,  the  Service  did  not  feel  constrained  to 
canvass  public  opinion  on  their  clearcutting  activities,  most  of  which  are 
accomplished  by  out-of-state  loggers  who  have  already  ruined  most  of  western 
South  Carolina. 

Please  let  me  briefly  describe  Rabun  County,  because  it  is  so  outstandingly 
typical  of  USPS  mismanageaent : 

Taken  from  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  1830' s  it  slept  quietly  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  being  discovered  by  wealthy  Atlanta  folks  who  were 
desperate  to  get  out  of  the  heat  of  central  Georgia.  These  city  folk  displaced 
some  of  the  mountain  folk  during  the  summer  months,  but  tourism  has  been  the  big 
money  earner  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  New  hones  and  hydro  plants  and  rail- 
roads demanded  timber  and  the  lower  slopes  were  logged  over  perhaps  twice  in  90 
years,  and  largely  allowed  to  regenerate  naturally.  The  County  contains  about 
370  square  miles  in  total  and  the  bulk  of  this  very  mountainous  terrain  is 
under  USPS  control  in  the  Chattahoochie  H.F.,  about  63  Z  to  be  more  precise,  or 
148,400  acres.  The  balance  is  split  up  into  a  lOX  portion  belonging  to  Georgia 
Power  (Hydro  power  watershed),  5Z  to  Municipalities  and  road  ROW's,  leaving  only 
22Z  or  about  52,500  acres  available  for  private  ownership  (homeowners).  Much  of 
this  is  now  in  large  cabbage  farms,  orchards,  other  farms,  and  the  large  lakesJii 
the  valleys.  County  population  (pemnent)  is  ±  20,000,  doubling  in  summer. 

The  greatest  source  of  incoae  for  the  County  is  tourism  and  the  dollars 
brought  in  by  retirees  coming  to  also  enjoy  the  beautiful  pastels  of  spring 
foliage  and  flowers,  the  long,  cool  summer,  and  the  riot  of  color  of  the  3  month 
autumn  from  the  oak,  maple  and  hickory  forests.  Land  values  have  tripled  in 
under  10  years.  There  are  some  small  manufacturing  Jobs  here,  but  the  bulk  of 
work  is  in  the  service  field  and  farming,  both  many  times  the  size  of  forest 
related  jobs.  The  Forest  Service  still  continues  to  cut,  burn  and  plant  pine. 

page  3  of  5 
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STATEMENT   In  Support  of  H.R.1164  11/5/93  addendum,  page  4 

George  T.  Myers 

The  burning  has  been  conducted  by  the  use  of  NAPALM  dropped  from  helicopter. 
We  were  told  it  was  approved  (in  effect),  and  the  chemical  makeup  was  given. 
It  was  dropped  on  a  compartment  on  the  southern  slope  of  Rainey  Mountain  east 
of  Clayton.   I  wonder  if  the  "approval"  made  the  wildlife  feel  any  better  as 
they  fried  in  the  firestorm. 

Despite  the  need  for  tourist  dollars  and  that  which  lures  them  here,  the 
USPS  continues  to  ignore  our  needs.  They  must  get  out  the  cut,  so  they  continue 
to  rape  the  land  in  clearcut  fashion.  Please  now  look  at  the  attached  chart 
describing  the  actual  cut  from  1988  through  1992,  and  particularly  in  the 
Tallulah  District  of  the  Chattahoochie  N.F.  in  which  Rabun  County  is  found. 

Please  note  that  in  this  5  year  period,  79.3%  of  the  Tallulah  District's  cut 
was  accomplished  by  clearcutting,  of  the  purest  type.  Clearcutting,  in  the 
guise  of  "seedtree",  "shelterwood"  and  (large)"Group  Selection"(which  the  USPS 
insists  is  an  actual  variety  of  Selection  Cut)  took  the  rest. 

Now  please  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  chart  and  you  will  see  that  the 
total  acres  cut  from  the  N.F.  and  the  methods  used  over  the  whole  Public  Forest. 
99.2%  was  even-aged  cut,  of  which  76.3%  was  pure  clearcut.  Please  also  note 
that  the  0.8%  claimed  to  be  total  UNeven-aged  cut  of  184  acres,  and  realize  the 
truth  is  that  large  group  selection  IS  CLEARCUT,  by  another  name.   And  its 
replacement  is  sure  to  be  sterile,  clonal  pine. 

Where,  pray  tell,  is  the  "continual  reduction  of  clearcutting  as  claimed  by 
several  opponents  of  H.R.1164? 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  put  out  prescription  notices,  and  has  been 
known  in  some  cases  to  proceed  before  appeals  have  been  acknowledged.  Worse, 
prescribed  (control)  burns  have  been  conducted  without  adequate  notice,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Napalm  incident  near  my  home. 

We  live  in  an  area  where  (using  USFS'  own  figures)  42%  of  the  entire  County  is 
designated  as  "steep",  over  16°  grade,  but  the  Forest  Service  has  chosen  to 
label  ONLY  THREE  PERCENT  of  this  land  as  "economically  unsuitable"  for  timber 
production.  You  can  imagine  the  terrible  erosion  and  stream  siltation  from  our 
frequent  heavy  rains  (1991  gave  us  over  100  inches  of  precipitation.);  and  still 
they  continue  to  burn, slash,  poison  and  plant  their  single  monoculture  pine. 

Most  of  these  cuts  have  been  checkerboarded  as  previously  described,  but  as 
yet  mostly  hidden  in  the  deep  coves  of  our  forests.  We  must  stop  it  before  all 
the  cuttable  lands  are  sporting  pine,  and  who  will  come  to  watch  the  pine  needles 
change  color? 

page  4  of  5 
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STATEMENT   In  Support  of  H,R.116A  11/5/93,  page  5 


George  T.  Myers 


In  1991,  the  Forest  Service  promulgated  a  10  year  plan  to  harvest  some 
six  million  board  feet  fro«  over  1A,500  acres.  To  date,  they  are  not  far 
from  being  on  schedule  despite  our  local  appeals  which  have  been  upheld  by 
the  Superior  Court  in  Gainesville,  GA.  Salvage  cuts  from  "unnoticed"  blow- 
downs  of  last  spring,  and  fro«  a  suspicious  fire  in  the  very  nost  northeastern 
corner  of  Rabun  County,  helped  supply  their  shortfall  because  of  our  success 
in  blocking  several  thousand  acres  of  cutting  deemed  illegal. 

Now  the  Forest  Service  is  flooding  us  -  the  public-  with  even-aged  pre- 
scriptions on  two  large  coapar taents ,  and  prescri#ptions  for  "prescribed" 
burns  on  some  30  coapartnents  plus  application  of  herbicides.  They  obviously 
hope  to  simply  overwhelm  us. 

Please,  we  need  help  to  put  a  stop  to  this  insanity,  and  we  need  it  from 
you  in  Washington,  folks  who  are  not  afraid  to  buck  the  bureauocracy ,  and 
bring  some  protection  to  these  Mountainous  areas  (among  others)  who  stand  to 
lose  huge  amounts  of  their  irreplacable  broadleaf  species. 

I  encourage  anyone  to  read  Audubon  Society's  Nature  Guide  description  of  the 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS,  pages  81  through  91.   It  describes  our  forest  as  "the 
zenith  of  (forest)  developrcnt".  Eliot  Porter's  "APPALACHIAN  WILDERNESS" 
describes  it  as  the  EDEN  or  CRADLE  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  FORESTS.  Please  help  us 
keep  it  that  way. 


END  TEXT. 

3e^ge/T.  Myeri 

Sources:  USFS  /„    ..    /d„^  \ 

Rabun  County  Coalition  to  Save  the  Forests./  'orester,  (Kez.) 
Forest  Service  Tiaber  Policy.  W.Lovell.  1991 

November  5,  1993 


(Attachment  follows:) 
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Chattahoochee-Oconee  National  Forests 
%  of  Areas  Cut  Using  Different  Silvicultural  Methods 


1988-92% 

Clearcut 

Seedtree 

Shelterwood 

Group 
Selection 

Armuchec 

89.7 

7.8 

2.5 

~ 

Toccoa 

81.1 

8.9 

10.0 

~ 

Chestatee 

75.1 

8.7 

14.5 

1.7 

Brasstown 

71.4 

0.5 

24.6 

3.6 

Chattooga 

80.4 

17.7 

1.9 

— 

Cohutta 

69.1 

13.6 

17.3 

~ 

Oconee 

69.3 

30.7 

— 

~ 

Tallulah 

79.3    ' 

13.9    ' 

3,6     "" 

3.2 

3.2- 
,  eo.6 


Total  Acres 

16,703 

3498 

1517 

184 

Total  % 

76.3 

16.0 

6.9 

0.8 

Total  Acres  Cut  from  1988  - 1992: 


21.902 


1988-1992  Acres 

Total  Even-Aged 

Total  Un-Even 
Aged 

Acres 

21,718 

184 

% 

99.2 

0.8 
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My  name  is  Paul  Frey.  1  am  the  State  Pollster  of  Louisiana  and  am  here 
today  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters.  We 
appreciate  the  opportimity  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  on  HR  1164 
the  "Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993".  This  is 
the  third  time  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  has  testified  on 
Congressman  Bryant's  proposed  legislation  and  basically  our  position  and 
concerns  have  not  changed.  We  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  ecosystem  management  on  public  lands,  for  the  same  reason  we  are 
concerned  about  H.R  1164;  because  public  land  management  policies  impact 
state  and  private  land  management  policies,  directly  and  indirectly. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  (NASF)  represents  the  directors 
of  the  State  forestry  agencies  from  the  fifty  States,  three  U.S.  territories 
(Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands),  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  State  Foresters  are  responsible  for  administering  management 
and  protection  programs  on  state  and  private  forest  lands.  Of  the  more  than 
737  million  acres  of  forests  across  the  United  States,  358  million  acres  are 
either  state  or  privately  owned.  The  members  of  NASF  promote  sound 
forestry  on  all  forest  ownerships,  and  deliver  a  number  of  programs  that 
assist  private  landowners  in  accompUshing  good  forest  management 

H.R.  1164's  stated  intent  is  to  "conserve  native  biodiversity  and  protect  all 
native  ecosystems  against  losses  resulting  from^clearcutting  and  other  forms 
of  even-age  logging  on  federal  lands".  This  statement  is  premised  on  two 
assumptions,  both  of  which  we  believe  to  be  mistaken.  One  is  that  biological 
diversity  on  the  national  forests,  and  on  American  forest  lands  in  general,  is 
decreasing.  The  other  is  that  clearcutting  and  other  forms  of  even-aged 
management  are  not  sound  forest  practices.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
has  any  basis  in  fact,  and  HR  1164  represents  an  attempt  to  legislate  forest 
resource  management  and  policy  that  has  no  scientific  basis.  NASF  is 
une<iuivocaUy  opposed  to  this  bill. 

National  Forest  lands  are  managed  according  to  a  multiple  use  mandate  that 
was  approved  by  Congress  over  20  years  ago.  National  forests  are  managed 
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by  resource  professionals  who  are  required  by  law  to  seek  public  input  and  utilize 
scientifically  sound  management  practices,  lliese  professionals  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
protecting  and,  in  many  cases  restoring  and  increasing  biodiversity  on  National  Forest  lands. 

Clearcutting  is  a  well-researched  tool  that  professional  resource  managers  can  use  to  insure 
that  a  number  of  natural  habitats  are  maintained.  A  wide  range  of  species  depend  on  the 
conditions  that  are  created  by  clearcutting  and  would  be  negatively  impacted  by  H Jl.  1 164'8 
enactment.  Clearcutting  can  be  used  properly  or  improperly  and  its  use,  as  with  any  forest 
management  prescription,  comes  with  guidelines.  The  National  Forest  System  adheres  to 
specific  guidelines  (area,  slopes,  soils)  for  clearcutting  and  management  practices  on 
individual  national  forests  are  part  of  long-range  comprehensive  plans  developed  with  local 
and  regional  input.  H.R.  1164  would  remove  an  important  tool  from  the  land  managers 
arsenal,  and  may  arbitrarily  prohibit  the  accomplishment  of  important  management 
objectives. 

States  have  programs  to  promote  sound  forestry,  either  in  the  form  of  non-regulatory  Best 
Management  Practices  or  forest  practices  laws  that  provide  guidelines  for  timber  harvesting. 
In  other  words,  sufficient  mechanisms  are  currently  in  place  to  protect  biological  diversity  on 
public,  state  and  private  lands. 

NASF  believes  that  conservation  of  biological  diversity  (and  natural  resources)  is  necessary 
to  sustain  our  society.  Biological  resources  are  threatened  by  a  range  of  factors.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  increase  the  public's  awareness  of  the  values  (rf' biological  diversity  and  public 
participation  in  solutions.  NASF  has  Mi<»nHfij<<  a  range  of  management  actions  to  be  taken 
that  are  necessary  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  biological  diversity.  These  do  not 
include  the  prohibition  of  proven  sdentifie  management  activities  that  are  properly  used. 
(NASF  Report:  The  Conservation  of  Biological  Diversity  on  State  and  Private  Lands",  April, 
1993) 

NASF  also  strongly  objects  to  the  provisian  of  HJL  1164  that  requires  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  whose  members  "are  not  ofBcers  or  employees  at  the  Forest  Service  nor  of  any 
other  public  entity,  nor  of  any  oitity  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  production  of  wood  or 
wood  products,  and  have  not  contracted  with  or  represented  any  of  such  entities  within  a 
period  of  5  years  prior  to  serving  on  such  committee,'  to  advise  the  Federal  land  management 
agencies  on  how  to  best  conserve  native  biodiversity.  T%js  provision  fails  to  recognize  that 
scientific  communities  and  professional  foresters  abide  by  strict  ethical  guidelines,  and 
implies  that  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  forest  products  industry  are  incapable  of 
providing  vaUd  scientific  input.  It  also  appears  to  violate  any  notion  of  receiving  adequate 
input  from  those  whose  legitimate  intoests  are  at  stake. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1164  would  be  irresponsible  pobUc  policy  in  addition  to  unsound  forest 
management  policy.  It  is  not  based  on  sound  science,  and  it  does  the  American  public  a 
disservice  by  promoting  ideas  about  forestry  which  are  not  true  and  would  increase  pressure 
on  states  and  localities  to  enact  similar  laws.  Further,  HJl.  1164  does  not  contribute 
positively  to  enli^tening  the  American  public  about  the  management  of  their  resources,  and 
it  unfairly  ties  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  managing  them.  It  sends  the  wrong  message 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Ecosvst^in  Managenw'nt 

I  am  not  sure  that  NASF,  as  a  whole,  understands  yet  what  Ecosystem  Management  means 
in  terms  of  criteria,  implementation  and  appbcatiai  on  public  lands,  much  less  private  lands. 
NASF  as  a  body  has  not  yet  defined  what  this  term  means  to  all  of  us.  Ecosystem 
Management  infers  management  in  a  manner  that  is  compatible  and  sensitive  to  broader 
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forest  ecosystems.  How  this  is  applied  on  the  ground  may  vary  between  public  land 
management  agencies  and  private  landowners. 

State  Foresters  have  expressed  many  concerns  and  questions  about  what  Ecosystem 
Management  is.  We  have  established  an  internal  committee  that  will  attempt  to  address  this 
over  the  next  year.  I  am  certain  we  too  will  be  looking  at  what  the  appropriate  criteria,  goals, 
implementation  and  application  of  ecosystem  management  will  be  on  both  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  lands. 

The  term  ecosystem  management  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  HR  1164.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  construe  that  this  bill  and  a  ban  on  clearcutting  and  even-age  management  have 
anything  remotely  to  do  with  ecosystem  management. 

A  key  concern  of  NASF,  as  with  HR  1164,  is  the  influence  federal  policies  for  ecosystem 
management  and  policies  will  have  on  state  and  private  forestry  policies  and  practices. 

Reductions  in  harvesting  on  national  forests  have  been  significant  and  are  predicted  to 
decline  in  the  future.  We  expect  a  direct  result  of  this  will  be  greater  pressures  on  private 
forest  lands  to  meet  the  nation's  demands  for  timber  products.  This  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  private  lands  and  their  management  With  these  additional  pressures  on  private 
forest  lands  to  provide  forest  products,  stewardship  practices  and  management  on  private 
lands  is  essential.  NASPs  membership  continue  to  pledge  total  commitment  to  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  at  the  state  level. 

We  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  continue  examining  management  practices  on  public  and 
private  forest  lands.  Resource  managers  are  professionals  and  need  to  be  guided  by  what  is 
technically  and  scientifically  sound  and  by  public  input  at  the  most  local  level.  Good  forestry 
in  this  country  depends  upon  sound  policies  at  the  Federal  level,  and  strong  support  of  good 
forestry  on  State  and  Private  lands  is  essential. 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF 

WAYNE  E.  BRANDT 

Executive  Vice  President, 

Minnesota  Forest  Industries  and  Timber  Producers  Association 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

I.         Introduction. 

My  name  is  Wayne  Brandt  and  I  am  Executive  Vice  President  for  the  Minnesota 
Forest  Industries  and  the  Minnesota  Tvnber  Producers  Association  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  Forest  Industries  assoctatian  represents  primary  forest  products  manufacturing  * 
companies,  while  the  Timtser  Producers  Assodalion  represents  irxjependentioggers  and 
small  sawmills.  Our  two  associations,  wih  statewide  memtiership,  provide  representation 
on  both  state  and  federal  issues.  Many  of  our  members  are  dependent  on  the  Minnesota 
national  forests  for  all  or  part  of  their  timber  si^iply.  Accordingly,  much  of  our 
associations'  work  deals  with  the  management  of  the  Chippewa  and  Superior  National 
Forests. 

My  testimony  today  is  presented  on  tiehaif  of  the  American  Forest  &  Paper 
Association  (AFPA).  AFPA  memtsership  includes  3G5  member  companies  engaged  in 
timt>er  growing  and  production,  sofid  wood  products  mam^cturing,  and  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing.  Many  AFPA  members  purchase  federal  timt)er  as  part  or  all  of  their  raw 
material  supply.  AFPA  represents  an  addSonal  50  regional  and  affied  groups  including 
our  Minnesota  associations.  I  appreciate  the  opportur%  to  testify  on  Representative 
Bryant's  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Qearcutting  Prohbition  Act  of  1993. 
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II.        The  result  of  HR  1164  Is  to  sweep  timber  production  and  forest  management 
off  the  national  forests.  We  oppose  HR  1164. 

HR  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993,  comes 
with  the  veneer  of  a  thoughtful  proposal  to  improve  the  ecologic  health  of  the  national 
forests  and  federed  lands.  However,  the  provisions  in  the  bill  are  so  onerous  that  little  or 
no  timber  management  would  remain  on  the  national  forests  after  its  enactment  If 
passed  into  law  this  Act  will  create  havoc  for  resource  managers  in  the  forests  of  northern 
Minnesota  and  the  Lake  States. 

The  bill  prohibits  many  of  the  professionally-accepted  forest  management 
techniques,  and  places  extreme  limitations  on  the  remaining  tools.  The  bill  embraces 
politically  correct  single-tree  uneven-age  management  techniques  for  all  circumstances, 
even  where  it  may  be  the  least  effective  remedy  for  a  management  problera 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  provides  no  recognition  of  local  ecosystem  needs,  conditions,  and 
histories. 

HR  11 64  would  place  unroaded  RARE  II  areas  off-limits  to  logging.  This  prohibition 
may  not  provide  the  best  management  to  control  insects,  forest  diseases,  or  management 
of  forest  fuels.  In  its  zeal  to  preserve  national  forest  land  in  a  new  category  of  wilderness, 
HR  1 1 64  may  desti-oy  the  very  ecosystems  it  hopes  to  preserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service,  forest  user  groups,  other  governmental  bodies, 
and  citizens  have  all  worked  to  develop  new  land  management  plans  for  the  national 
forests.  Development  of  these  plans  has  been  contentious  and  difficult.  However,  the 
citizen  suit  provisions  in  HR  11 64,  will  add  a  chilling  effect  on  Forest  Sendee  management 
efforts  and  further  polarize  the  debate  over  use  of  our  national  forests. 
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The  national  forests  play  a  major  role  in  meeting  America's  fitter  needs. 
Historically,  the  natior^  forests  provided  about  one-quarter  of  the  timber  domestically 
manufactured  Into  softwood  lumber.  However,  the  national  forests  contain  47  percent  of 
all  the  standing  softwood  sawtimtier  inventory  in  this  country.  With  each  successive 
wilderness  preservation  or  reservation  for  wildBfe  species  and  biologic  diversity,  access 
to  our  domestic  timber  supplies  is  reduced.  We  must  work  to  assure  the  biologic 
diversity  of  our  national  forests.  However,  we  must  assure  that  the  federal  lands  provide 
their  share  of  timber  to  meet  America's  demarxJs. 

The  alternative  to  usir>g  our  own  nationsd  forests  to  meet  our  timber  needs  is  to 
Import  our  supplies  from  foreign  sources.  Using  inrports  we  export  our  environmental 
responsibility  to  countries  with  forest  management  laws  more  lax  than  our  own  stringent 
starKJards. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  KArmesota  Forest  Industries  and  Timt^er  Producers  must 

completely  oppose  MR  1164. 

III.       Even-age  manaoement  provides  a  Critical  Tool  for  Restoration  of  Endangered 
Species  In  Minnesota. 

Even-age  management,  inckxfing  dearcutting,  is  a  major  tool  for  restoration  of 
endangered  species  on  the  Lake  States  national  forests.  Vyese  species  Include  the  gray 
wolf,  the  Kirtland's  warbler,  and  several  neotropical  migratory  songbirds.  Unfortunately, 
HR  1164  would  prohibit  the  very  tools  foresters  and  wildHfe  F>rofessionais  employ  to 
maintain  and  enhance  these  species. 

Clearcutting  in  the  Minnesota  national  forests  provides  enhanced  habitat  for 
nrKX>se,  deer  and  tlie  small  rodents  which  are  prey  for  the  endangered  gray  wolf.  The 
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Superior  National  Forest  Plan  points  out  the  need  for  sireas  of  larger  disturbance  to  insure 
habitat  for  moose.  Through  larger  numbers  of  prey,  wolf  populations  have  a  greater 
chance  of  sustaining  and  increasing. 

Recovery  of  the  Kirtland's  warbler  depends  on  natural  fire,  or  the  combination  of 
clearcutting  followed  by  prescribed  fire.  Kirtland's  warblers  require  a  habitat  of  young 
jack  pine  6  to  1 8  feet  tall  for  nesting  habitat.  Only  through  continued  disturbances  can 
the  proper  habitat  be  created. 

Clearcutting  and  other  even-age  management  techniques  are  important  in 
maintaining  the  diverse  habitat  requirements  of  Neotropical  Migratory  Birds  (NTMB). 
These  birds  summer  in  North  America,  but  winter  in  Centi'al  American  and  the  Caribbean. 
While  many  of  these  birds  require  interior  forest  habitat,  many  otiner  species  depend  on 
the  edge  effect  generated  from  disturbed  areas  in  the  forest  canopy.  In  an  even-age 
managed  stand  after  harvesting,  an  herbaceous  growth  stage  is  followed  by  woody, 
shrub  growth,  which  results  in  a  dense  sapling  stand.  This  type  of  regeneration  provides 
distinctive  forage  and  sheKer  for  NTMBs.  These  conditions  are  unavailable  in  stands 
managed  under  uneven-age  techniques. 

No  one  type  of  site,  siMcuttural  practice,  or  habitat  structure  can  provide  all  the 
needs  of  the  NTMBs.  A  variety  of  management  techniques  are  needed  to  maintain 
habitat.  Even-age  management,  including  clearcutting  are  valuable  tools  in  maintaining 
habitat.  If  clearcutting  on  federal  land  is  abolished,  as  called  for  under  HR  11 64,  one 
valuable  tool  in  preserving  NTMB  habitat  will  be  lost. 
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IV.  The  Northern  Minnesota  Natlonai  Forests  Thrive  on  Disturbance.  Wildfire 
exclusion  has  halted  much  of  the  natural  disturt>ance  and  human  efforts  will 
be  required  to  restore  and  insure  the  dhrersity  of  the  forests. 


The  current  forest  plan  provides  a  d^s  sunrvnary  of  the  ecologic  situation  on  the 
Superior  National  Forest  Forest  and  ecosystem  disturt>arK»s  drive  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  biologic  diversity  in  the  Mnnesota  national  forests.  Every  acre  on  the 
Superior  National  Forest  has  burned  at  least  once  sirx^e  the  year  1600.  On  drier,  upland 
ridges  which  burned  frequently,  forest  stands  regenerated  to  intolerant  jack  pine,  black 
spruce  and  aspen-paper  birch  starxis.  On  moister  sites,  white  and  red  pine,  white 
spruce,  northem  white  cedar,  black  ash  and  American  elm  regenerated.  The  forest  was 
a  changing  mosaic  of  forest  stands  of  (fifferent  sizes,  ages  and  species. 

Following  heavy  harvesting  in  the  late  1  SCO's,  effective  wildfire  suppression  and 
reduced  timber  harvestir^  have  resulted  in  a  change  in  stand  composition.  Without  fire, 
the  mosaic  of  forest  types  is  evolving  into  late  successior^  forest  types.  This  change  is 
resulting  in  a  declining  quaJity  of  wildfife  habitat  and  declining  p)lant  and  animal  diversity. 
Wtth  less  disturbarKe,  young  hardwood  starxis  preferable  to  a  variety  of  wildlife  are 
declining.  Deer,  hare,  vole,  txibcat,  lynx,  txjteo  hawks,  ruffed  grouse  and  goshawk  are 
all  adversely  affected. 

Without  increased  cAsturtjances  in  the  Mmesota  National  Forests,  these  decTining 
ti'ends  in  habitat  arxJ  diversity  w9  continue.  IrxTeased  burring  could  provide  some 
remedy,  but  only  with  increased  air  polution.  Everv-age  timber  harvesting  with 
regeneration  to  aspen  and  other  hardwood  pioneers  provkles  an  economically  benefk^al 
alternative  to  wikJ  or  prescribed  fire. 
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The  underlying  philosophy  of  HR  1164  places  primary  forest  management 
emphasis  on  maintaining  and  enhancing  biologic  diversity  on  federal  lands.  The  bill 
would  select  natural  processes  without  human  interference  to  repair  broken  and 
damaged  ecosystem.  A  return  to  "native"  diversity  through  cessation  of  timber  harvesting 
as  described  in  HR  1 1 64  is  impossible  without  severe  damage  to  the  Minnesota  national 
forests.  Historic  human  interference  has  changed  the  forest  stands  to  the  degree  that 
restoration  will  require  active  adjustments  to  stand  structure  and  composition.  Even-age 
forest  management  techniques  may  provide  the  most  effective  means  to  restore  diversity 
to  these  forests. 

The  Minnesota  national  forests  do  not  exist  in  isolation.  Humans  use  and  depend 
on  the  forests  for  a  myriad  of  purposes.  Idealistically  removing  human  influences  from 
the  national  forests  will  not  insure  restoration  of  diversity  to  some  arbitrary,  pre-Columbian 
state.  As  noted  in  the  Keystone  Policy  Dialogue  on  Biologic  Diversity,  "Humans  for  better 
or  worse  are  part  of  the  global  ecosystem  and  their  presence  and  influence  in  ail 
likelihood  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the  future.  Humans  must  be  psirt  of  the 
solution."' 

V.        Species  composition  In  Minnesota's  forests. 

The  recerrtly-completed  Generic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Timber 
Harvesting  in  Minnesota  is  an  interdisciplinary  forest  resource  assessment  which  projects 


i 


\  Final  Consensus  Report  of  the  Keystone  Policy  Dialogue  on  Biological  Diversity  on  Federal 
Lands.  1991.  The  Keystone  Center,  Keystone  Colorado,  p.  12. 
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out  timber  harvesting  and  management  for  the  next  50  years.  This  $1  million  study 
extensively  analyzed  future  composition  trends  for  Minnesota's  forests.  In  this  analysis, 
the  primary  siMcultural  tool  of  choice  was  clearcutting  and  variations  thereof.  This  study 
concludes  that  there  will  be  no  loss  in  diversity  of  tree  species  composition  in  Minnesota 
as  a  result  of  these  sihncultural  tools.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  analyses 
that  have  been  performed  on  the  composition  of  Minnesota's  aspen  cover  types  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 


VI.       In  many  situations,  even-age  management  techniques  provide  the  least-cost 
alternathye  to  achieve  resource  goals. 


Maintaining  Minnesota's  forest  diversity  requires  a  long-term  investment    The 

effective  application  of  timber  management  as  a  tool  to  accomplish  this  maintenance  win 

help  to  defray  the  costs  of  investments  in  ecologic  and  forest  health.   While  all  forest 

management  techniques,  both  even-and  uneven-age  must  be  available  to  resource 

managers,  even-age  techniques  in  general  incur  less  cost.   Preparation,  administration 

and  logging  of  even-age  timber  sales  is  less  costly,  and  timber  revenues  to  the 

government  are  generally  higher  with  even-age  techniques.    TTiese  efficiencies  may 

provide  the  financial  difference  which  allows  a  restoration  project  to  proceed  in  an  era  of 

tight  budgets. 

VII.      Current  statutes  and  regulations  provide  a  strong  framework  for  enhancement 
of  biologic  diversity  on  the  National  Forests. 

Cun-ent  Forest  Sendee  statutes  and  regulations  already  provide  a  sufficient 

framework  for  protection  and  enhancement  of  biologic  diversity  on  the  national  forests. 
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The  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA),  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  together  provide  detailed  guidance  on 
forest  planning,  silvicultural  practices,  and  protection  of  biologic  diversity.  Additional 
statutes,  including  HR 1 164,  will  only  confound  efforts  to  enhance  diversity  on  the  national 
forests. 

The  forest  planning  regulations  stemming  from  NFMA  provide  direction  to  the 
agency  to  consider  diversity.  The  regulations  also  provide  extensive  opportunities  for 
issue  scoping  and  public  involvement  which  can  create  an  even  greater  emphasis  on 
biologic  diversity  in  the  planning  process.  The  planning  process  already  develops  and 
reports  on  ecologic  trends  and  conditions  on  each  national  forest,  and  through 
development  of  plan  alternatives  considers  approaches  to  improving  forest  diversity  and 
ecosystem  healtii.  Monitoring  of  activities  and  forest  conditions  is  already  an  integral  part 
of  the  planning  and  public  reporting  processes. 

Additionally,  the  agency  is  cun'entiy  in  tiie  process  of  upgrading  and  implementing 
a  new  computer  based  geographic  information  system  for  each  national  forest  This 
technology  will  provide  a  key  tool  for  integration  of  biologic  diversity  needs  into  future 
forest  plans. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  planning  process,  the  Forest  Sen/ice  is  making  a  msyor 
shift  to  embrace  ecosystem  management  Increased  funding  for  ecosystem  research  for 
the  Forest  Service  research  branch  will  provide  critical  knowledge  to  national  forest 
managers  attempting  to  apply  ecosystem  management  sto-ategies.  Not  only  has  the 
focus  of  the  agency  staff  shifted  toward  an  ecosystem  framework,  but  budget  and 
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organizationai  changes  within  the  national  forest  system  are  pending.  Combined 
together,  the  depth  and  scope  of  these  changes  reinforce  our  view  that  additional 
legislation  is  not  needed,  and  would  only  confuse  and  slow  on-going  efforts. 

VIII.     Conclusion. 

Because  of  its  extreme  nature,  the  Minnesota  Forest  Industries  and  Timt^er 
Producers  cannot  support  HR  1 164.  Even-age  forest  management  techniques  provide 
a  critical  tool  to  insure  the  development  of  needed  wildlife  habitat,  the  enhancement  of 
biologic  diversity,  and  the  production  of  timt}er  products.  A  number  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species  living  on  the  Minnesota  national  forests  depend  on  even-age 
harvesting  to  enhance  their  populations. 

Natural  and  human  caused  disturbances  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  Minnesota 
forests.  With  control  of  fire  as  a  msgor  disturbance  in  these  forests,  humans  must  employ 
other  environmentally  sound  methods.  Humans  are  an  integral  part  of  the  forest 
ecosystem,  and  improvement  of  diversity  on  these  forests  will  require  careful  human 
intervention  and  even-age  techniques. 
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Sierra  Pacif  te  Industries 

Timber  Division  •  P.O.  Box  496014  •  Rtddlno,  CA  06049-6014  •  (916)  365-3721 


WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  TOM  NELSON, 

Sierra  Pacific  industries 

Redding,  CA. 


I.         Introduction. 

My  name  is  Tom  Nelson.  I  am  a  District  Resource  Manager  for  Sierra  Pacific 
Industries,  a  privately-owned,  family-operated  forest  products  company  that  employs 
approximately  2,500  people  throughout  the  State  of  California.  Our  company  operates 
nine  sawmills;  three  molding,  millworl<  and  window  manufacturing  plants;  and  six 
cogeneration  plants.  We  own  and  manage  approximately  1 .1  million  acres  of  timberland. 
We  are  the  largest  purchaser  of  federal  timber  in  California  and  have  historically  relied  on 
this  supply  to  meet  35  to  50  percent  of  our  annual  log  requirements. 

In  addition  to  representing  Sierra-Pacific  Industries,  I  am  here  today  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  California  Forestry  Association  and  the  American  Forest  &  Paper 
Association.  Both  of  these  associations  have  members  that  are  partially  or  wholly 
dependent  on  federal  timber  for  their  economic  well-being.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  forest  practices  and  on  Representative  Bryant's  Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Act  of  1993  (H.R.  1164). 

My  testimony  today  will  address  four  points:  (1)  Sierra  Pacific  uses  even-aged 
practices  in  an  integrated  program  of  resource  management;  (2)  even-aged  management 
provides  an  effective  alternative  to  natural  disturbance  processes;  (3)  current  Forest 
Service  policy  adequately  controls  the  use  of  clearcutting;  and  (4)  The  Forest  Biodiversity 
and  Clearcutting  Act  of  1993  is  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  eliminate  timber  harvesting 
on  Federal  forest  lands. 
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II.        Sierra  Pacific  Industries  uses  clearcutting  and  other  even^aqe  techniques  to 
accomplish  a  variety  of  resource  goals. 

Sierra  Pacific  Industries  uses  even-age  forest  management  as  a  component  in  a 
careful  program  to  assist  recovery  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.  Since  1990.  our 
timberlands  have  laeen  operating  under  the  guidelines  of  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 
approved  Northern  Spotted  Owl  management  plan.  While  limiting  the  extent  of 
clearcutting  on  our  property,  the  plan  requires  that  we  use  a  variety  of  silvicultural 
systems  ~  including  dearcuts  and  other  even-age  methods  -  to  insure  that  we  can 
provide  the  necessary  types  of  habitat  for  the  owl  on  a  sustained  basis. 

A  large  portion  of  our  private  timberlands  with  Northern  Spotted  Owls  were 
originally  acquired  through  the  development  of  railroads  in  the  last  century  ~  hence,  they 
are  "checkertsoarded"  -  with  every  other  section  owned  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Ecologically,  our  lands  are  very  similar  to  adjacent  Forest  Service  holdings.  Elimination 
of  even-age  techniques,  as  called  for  in  HR  1 164,  will  leave  the  agency  without  the  critical 
tools  to  insure  survival  of  the  owl. 

Sierra  Pacific  Industries  timberlands  provide  habitat  for  over  400  different  species 
of  wildlife  on  its  timberlands.  While  most  of  the  public  concern  has  focused  on  those 
species  most  often  associated  with  larger  and/or  older  trees  as  a  component  of  their 
habitat,  the  majority  of  those  400  species  require  early  successional  vegetation.  In 
California,  that  habitat  can  only  t>e  provided  by  wildfire  or  even-age  silviculture.  We  prefer 
to  use  even-age  silviculture  and  mitigate  the  potential  environmental  damage  rather  than 
suffer  the  adverse  environmental  consequences  brought  on  by  massive,  searing,  intense 
forest  fires. 
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Through  our  even-age  management  activities,  we  have  created  large  clearings 
which  provide  increased  forage  for  large  mammals  such  as  deer  and  elk.  Such  forest 
management  practices  have  increased  elk  herds  in  the  coastal  range  of  Oregon  and  deer 
populations  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Sienra  Nevada  Mountains.  The 
now-famous  Forest  Service  handbook  Wildlife  Habitat  in  Managed  Forests  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oreaon  and  Washington,  for  which  Jack  Ward  Thomas  was  the  principal 
wildlife  biologist  and  technical  editor,  states  '[d]eer  and  elk  have  been  reported  to  use 
man  made  openings  In  the  forest  more  than  natural  openings.  Information  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  Indicates  that  elk  readily  use  clearcuts...." 

California's  forest  lands  cover  a  wide  range  of  topography,  soil  types,  climate  and 
ecosystems.  The  California  forests  range  from  low  elevation  coastal  redwood  to  high 
elevation  red  fir.  With  this  wide  variety  of  forest  conditions,  we  need  as  much  flexibility 
as  possible  to  develop  sound  silvicultural  systems  --  including  both  even-age  and  uneven- 
aged  methods. 

With  this  variation  in  mind,  I  have  concerns  wrth  the  limitations  in  HR  11 64  placed 
on  the  uneven-age  group  selection  management  technique.  Sierra  Pacific  Industries 
manages  thousands  of  acres  of  mixed  conifer  forests.  These  forests  of  Ponderosa  Pine, 
sugar  pine,  white  and  red  fir,  Douglas-fir,  and  Incense-cedar  often  respond  well  to 
uneven-age  management  regimes.  In  these  forests,  white  fir  regenerates  well  under  the 
canopy  of  older  pine,  fir  and  incense-c^ar  trees.  To  maintain  the  mixed-species 
character,  enough  trees  must  be  cut  to  allow  sunlight  to  reach  the  forest  floor  where  the 
pine  will  regenerate.  Without  openings  of  sufficient  size  -  often  the  size  of  small  clearcuts 


'.  Thomas,  J.W.  et.al..  Wildlife  Habitats  in  Managed  Forests  -  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.   1979.  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  S53.  USDA  Forest  Service.  p.116. 
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--  pine  will  not  regenerate.  Without  young  pine,  these  stands  will  evolve  heavily  to  true 
fir  creating  an  unnatural  mix  of  species  and  an  ecological  disaster  similar  to  the  one  we 
face  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Washington  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California.  The 
dense  stands  with  dosed  canopies  inhibit  establishment  of  ground  vegetation.  This 
missing  vegetation  provides  essential  forage  for  small  mammals  that  are  the  prey  base 
for  species  such  as  the  California  spotted  owl.  Furthermore,  these  stands  are  subject 
to  an  abnormally  high  degree  of  mortality  during  periods  of  drought,  such  as  that  recently 
experienced  in  California.  The  ultimate  result  is  a  large  build  up  of  fuels  that  are  likely  to 
result  in  catastrophic  fires. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  FINDINGS  in  HR  1 1 64  alleges  that  "even-aged  logging  causes 
a  substantial  reduction  in  native  biodiversity."  To  the  contrary,  this  bill,  would  eliminate 
several  of  the  most  important  tools  for  achieving  diversity  management  objectives.  Even- 
aged  management  including  sheltenwood.  seed  cut,  and  salvage  logging,  will  allow 
accomplishment  of  diversity,  not  Just  timber  harvest  objectives. 

As  Malcolm  L  Hunter,  Jr.,  formally  an  associate  professor  with  the  Wildlife 
Department  at  the  School  of  Forestry.  University  of  Maine  concluded.  There  is  nothing 
inherent  in  silvicultural  techniques  or  systems  that  will  either  automatically  augment  or 
deplete  the  biological  diversity  of  a  stand." 

At  a  time  when  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are 
pursuing  a  new  era  of  natural  resource  management,  under  a  policy  for  ecosystem 
management  Congress  must  not  take  proven  resource  management  tools  away  from 
professional  managers.     Rather,  we  should  provide  managers  with  the  necessary 


'.  Hunter  Jr.,L  WikJIife,  Forests,  and  Forestry  -  Prindptes  of  Mar^aging  Forests  for  Biological 
Diversity.  1990.  Prentice-Hall. 
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direction  and  policy,  and  then  allow  them  the  flexibility  to  utilize  the  appropriate  tool  to 
meet  those  objectives. 


III.       Forest  stand  disturbances  drive  the  evolution  of  the  California  forests.  Even- 
aoe  management  provides  an  effective  alternative  to  these  natural  processes. 


One  need  only  travel  inland  by  air  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierra  Mountains,  to  realize 
the  variety  of  the  California  ecosystems.  For  example  the  coastal  redwood  and  Douglas- 
fir  forests  found  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state  exhibit  a  uniformity  within 
undisturbed  stands.  This  uniformity  of  species,  age  and  size  reflects  the  "even-age" 
establishment  of  shade  intolerant  species.  Natural  forces  such  as  fire  and  wind  storms 
historically  provided  the  large  openings.  With  the  silvicuttural  tools  loosely  labeled  as 
"even-aged  management"  under  this  bill,  forest  managers  have  the  ability  to  mimic  natural 
processes  and  to  establish  stands  similar  to  those  previously  created  by  nature  over  time. 

In  revising  policy  on  clearcutting  and  even-age  management.  Forest  Service  Chief 
Robertson'  called  for  reductions  in  clearcutting  on  the  national  forests,  and  provided 
standards  for  its  use.  Guideline  4  of  Attachment  1  of  this  direction  relates  to  ecological 
processes.  The  Chief  stated  that  resource  managers  must  "employ  the  ecological 
capabilities  and  processes  of  the  land.  Work  within  the  ecological  potential  of  sites  and 
landscapes,  maintain  native  diversity,  and  employ  nature's  processes  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible." 

In  the  mixed-conifer  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  John  Muir  described  the  forests 
he  found  in  1 894  as  having,  "[t]he  inviting  openness  of  the  Sierra  woods  [as]  one  of  their 


'.    Robertson,  F.D.,  Letter  to  Regional  Foresters,  Ecosystem  Management  of  the  National 
Forests  and  Grasslands,  June  4,  1992. 
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most  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  trees  of  all  species  stand  more  or  less  in  groves, 
or  in  small  irregular  groups..."  Doctors  Thomas  M.  Bonnicksen  (Texas  A  &  M)  and 
Edward  C.  Stone  (University  of  California-Berkeley)  concluded  in  their  studies  on  the 
forests  of  the  Sierras,  "fires  and  other  disturbances  maintained  the  mosaic  structure  and 
dynamic  character  of  ancient  mixed-conifer  forests.  Aggregations  continually  changed 
in  relation  to  each  other  in  both  space  and  time  as  trees  grew  older  and  were  replaced 
by  younger  trees.'" 

Doctors  Stone  and  Bonnicksen  explain,  each  area  of  the  mosaic  was  occupied  by 
trees  that  are  all  of  the  same  age,  though  the  age  of  the  trees  vary  from  area  to  area. 
As  forest  managers  we  can  mimic  these  stand  structures  of  the  Sierran  Province  through 
the  tools  that  H.R.  1164  seeks  to  eliminate.  We  can  create  openings  across  the 
landscape  of  varying  sizes  that  will  allow  the  establishment  of  a  new  generation  of 
seedlings,  as  well  as  diverse  vegetation  that  would  otherwise  be  suppressed  by  a  closed 
canopy.  With  the  tools  of  clearcutting,  shettenwood  and  seed  tree  cuts  we  can  satisfy  the 
Forest  Service  Guideline  for  Ecosystem  Management  and  "employ  ecological  capabilities 
and  processes  of  the  land." 

IV.       Current  Forest  Service  policy  adequately  restricts  the  use  of  clearcutting  while 
assuring  that  management  ob|ectives  are  met. 

Chief  Robertson  stated  in  his  June  1992  letter  that,  as  his  agency  moves  forward 

in  adopting  ecosystem  management,  the  agency  "must  accelerate  the  reduction  in 

clearcutting  as  a  standard  commercial  timber  harvest  practice  on  the  national  Forests. 


Bonnicksen,  T.,  In  Dynamic  Sierra:  An  Ecological  Perspective  Conference  on  the  Sierra 
Economy:  Sustainable  Development  in  Harmony  with  Nature,  Sacramento,  June  16-17,  1993. 
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In  making  future  management  decisions,  clearcutting  is  to  be  used  only  where  It  Is 
essential  to  meet  specific  forest  plan  objectives." 

I  would  like  to  reflect  what  Mr.  Collins  pointed  out  in  his  testimony.  The  Forest 
Service  is  using  a  great  deal  less  clearcutting  today  than  five  years  ago.  In  the  California 
region  in  1987,  the  agency  harvested  18.500  acres  using  clearcutting.  By  1992,  that 
number  had  fallen  to  9,800  acres.  This  downward  trend  will  continue.  However,  as  my 
examples  have  pointed  out,  the  agency  must  retain  access  to  clearcutting  as  a  tool  to 
accomplish  a  variety  of  forest  and  ecosystem  management  objectives. 

Forestry  in  California  faces  a  tangled  web  of  federal  statutes  and  regulations.  HR 
1164  will  not  help  us  out  of  our  current  quagmire  with  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl. 
Congressional  encouragement  in  the  annual  Interior  Appropriations  bill  and  Administrative 
directives  have  effectively  reduced  the  use  of  clearcutting.  However,  eliminating  a  needed 
tool  with  another  law  will  not  improve  management  of  our  national  forests. 


V.        HR  11 64  Is  a  thinly  disguised  attack  to  eliminate  timber  harvesting  on  federal 
lands. 


HR  1164  represents  nothing  less  than  the  total  elimination  of  forestry  on  federal 
lands.  It  eliminates  the  scientific  approach  to  resource  management  and  replaces  it  with 
a  political  agenda.  If  passed,  H.R.  1 164  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  our  forests  in 
California  as  fires,  insects  and  disease  ravage  the  federal  forest  lands  and  threaten 
adjacent  non-federal  lands. 

The  South  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest  provide  a  clear  example.  Here,  timber  harvesting  was  held  to  marginal  levels,  and 
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wildfires  were  quickly  extinguished  to  insure  scenic  values  and  recreation  opportunities. 
Today,  this  approach  is  recognized  by  the  public  as  severely  misguided.  Insects  and 
disease  infest  these  forests,  and  residents  have  reconsidered,  and  even  welcomed, 
logging  to  prevent  wildfire  and  to  salvage  dead  timber.  HR  1164  implies  a  return  to 
"native  diversity"  and  requires  hands-off  management.  Such  neglect  of  the  federal  forests 
will  foster  a  situation  in  which  natural  catastrophes,  beginning  on  federal  lands,  will  spill 
over  onto  adjacent  privately-held  lands. 

New  to  the  Bryant  bill  this  year  is  a  prohibition  to  entry  of  RARE  II  roadless  areas. 
As  a  national  level  policy  this  is  also  a  simple  tool  to  eliminate  timber  harvesting  from 
federal  lands.  This  blanket  prohibition  again  overlooks  the  local  conditions  on  individual 
national  forests.  Forest  health  problems,  watershed  impacts,  and  demand  for  forest 
products  may  make  entry  into  a  RARE  II  area  the  most  environmentally  acceptable  path 
for  management  of  a  national  forest.  The  question  of  whether  to  enter  a  roadless  area, 
and  the  similar  question  of  how  to  maintain  diversity  and  unique  resources  on  the  national 
forests  are  local  or  regional  landscape  questions  that  are  t)est  left  to  the  forest  planning 
process  with  its  extensive  public  involvement,  analysis  of  alternatives,  and  appeal 
opportunities. 

Even  though  members  of  the  environmental  community  and  the  forest  products 
Industry  disagree  on  many  issues,  we  agree  with  the  Southeastern  Section  Wildlife 
Society  resolution'  that  "both  even-aged  and  uneven-aged  forest  management  [are] 
legitimate  and  important  habitat  management  tools."  The  even-age  management  tools 
that  Representative  Bryant  seeks  to  eliminate  are  essential  to  assure  that  we  can  provide 


'.  Resolution  on  Forest  Management.  Southeastern  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society.  1 991 
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sufficient  habitat  and  biodiversity,  while  providing  the  variety  of  forest  products  that 
the  American  consumer  has  come  to  expect. 

Vi.  Conclusion. 

The  forest  products  industry  is  opposed  completely  to  H.  R.  1164.  This  bill  will 
change  the  entire  premise  of  federal  forest  management.  The  forest  health  and 
productivity  of  the  National  Forests  will  be  adversely  affected.  The  objectives  we  all  seek 
to  accomplish  under  the  agency's  evolving  "Ecosystem  Management"  approach  will  be 
hindered  seriously.  As  we  enter  a  new  era  of  resource  management,  Congress  must  not 
stymie  our  professional  resource  managers.  Instead  provide  them  with  all  the  tools 
available  so  they  will  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  well-balanced  and  scientifically  sound 
management. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.   I  am  available  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  have. 
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Westvaco 

WRITTEN  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
OF 

D.J.  (JOE)  COLLINS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 

FOR 

WESTVACO  CORPORATION 
SUMMERVILLE.  SOUTH  CAROUNA 

I.         Introduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Joe  Collins  with  Westvaco  Corporation's  Timberlands 
Division  in  Summerville,  South  Carolina.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
testimony  today. 

I  grew  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West  Virginia  and 
received  my  forestry  education  at  Duke  University.   I  worked  on  National  Forests  and 
managed  woodlands  for  Westvaco  in  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia 
before  becoming  part  of  my  company's  forest  research  and  technology  development 
organization.   I  now  manage  our  regulatory  compliance  on  1 .4  million  acres  of 
company  lands  and  1 .3  million  additional  acres  in  our  landowner  assistance  program 
for  neighbors  in  ten  states.   I  have  32  years  of  experience  with  forestry  and  the 
evolution  of  forest  practices  and  public  attitudes  toward  forestry  on  private  and  public 
lands. 

Westvaco  Corporation  is  a  major  manufacturer  of  pulp  and  paper  products. 
The  corporation  operates  paper  manufacturing  facilities  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina.  In  addition  to  obtaining  substantial  wood  fiber  from  our  own 
lands  near  these  mills.  Westvaco  purchases  timber  from  the  George  Washington, 
Monongahela,  and  Shawnee  National  Forests,  and  the  Francis  Marion  national  forest 
in  South  Carolina.  We  also  rely  on  wood  and  bark  residues  generated  by  small 
sawmills  who  purchase  from  these  national  forests. 
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Westvaco  Corporation  has  received  a  number  of  major  environmental  and 
wildlife  management  awards  for  creative  and  sensitive  management  of  its  timberlands 
and  forest  resources.   Most  recently,  in  late  June  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  honored  Westvaco  with  the  prestigious  National  Wetlands 
Conservation  Award.   I  hope  to  describe  to  the  Subcommittee  the  philosophy  and 
some  of  the  projects  which  have  allowed  us  at  Westvaco  to  both  enhance  wildlife 
habitat  and  to  produce  commercial  timber. 

My  testimony  today  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  American  Forest  and  Paper 
Association  (AFPA).  AFPA  represents  over  450  timberland  owners,  forest  products 
manufacturers,  and  purchasers  of  national  forest  timber. 

II.        Westvaco  and  AFPA  adamantly  oppose  HR  1164.  The  bill  Is  poor 
legislation  and  poor  science. 

Westvaco  and  AFPA  oppose  HR  1164  because  it  is  poor  legislation  and  poor 
science.  The  blanket  elimination  of  even-age  management  techniques  on  all  national 
forests  and  federal  lands  in  the  country  under  all  circumstances  does  not  make  sense 
biologically  or  economically.   It  discards  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  results  of 
decades  of  research  by  the  Forest  Service  and  universities  funded  by  Federal  money. 
HR  1164  attempts  to  be  politically  correct,  not  economically,  ecologically,  or 
scientifically  correct  in  many  cases.    The  bill  fails  to  recognize  the  unique  local 
conditions  and  site  requirements  necessary  to  perpetuate  many  species  valued  by 
society  for  production  of  wood  products  and  wildlife  habitat. 

While  the  bill  claims  to  enhance  biodiversity,  it  eliminates  a  scientifically  valid 
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and  environmentally  responsible  forest  management  technique  necessary,  with  proper 
use,  to  enhance  the  health  and  productivity  of  this  nation's  public  forests.  Many  tree 
species  of  economic  importance  to  this  country  can  only  be  produced  by  utilizing 
even-age  management  techniques.  Some  of  the  most  successful  wildlife  management 
efforts  in  this  country  also  have  relied  on  even-age  forest  management.  To  arbitrarily 
eliminate  clearcutting  and  other  even-aged  practices  as  an  acceptable  forest 
management  practice  on  the  national  forests  would  result  in  significant  (oss  of 
productivity  in  both  timber  and  wildlife  habitat  and  would  subject  forests,  both  public 
and  private,  to  unacceptable  risks  from  wildfire  and  diseases. 

Unfortunately,  the  features  of  HR  1 164  step  beyond  an  attempt  to  improve 
management  of  the  national  forests.   For  example,  the  bill  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  scientists  to  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Membership 
on  the  committee  is  so  limited  that  it  will  exclude  an  entire  class  of  experienced 
professionals.  These  professionals  could  provide  the  creative  solutions  to  the  diversity 
questions.  Yet,  because  their  views  are  not  politically  correct,  their  abilities, 
experiences,  and  creativity  will  be  completely  excluded  from  consideration. 


III.       Westvaco  Corporation  employs  even-aoe  techniques  In  careful. 

coordinated  forest  management  strategies  to  produce  timber  and  wlldHfe 
habitat. 


Westvaco  Corporation  employs  clearcutting  and  other  even-age  management 
techniques  on  our  own  lands  and  lands  of  our  cooperative  forest  management 
partners  when  necessary  to  achieve  our  stewardship  goals.  We  also  utilize  uneven- 
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age  techniques  in  other  situations,  particularty  in  our  highly  productive  Appalachian 
hardwood  forests  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  management  of  bottomland  hardwoods 
in  other  locations.   Even  in  these  areas,  clearcutting  is  a  necessary  option  to 
regenerate  low-quality  stands  to  high-quality  species,  or  to  accomplish  stand 
improvement  or  insect  or  disease  control.  To  property  manage  any  forest,  public  or 
private,  the  forest  manager  must  have  all  these  techniques  available. 

In  other  conditions,  even-age  management  is  the  only  way  to  economically 
produce  certain  valuable  tree  species,  Douglas-fir  and  southern  pines  being  notable 
examples.   Many  of  the  highly  valuable  spedes  on  which  we  depend  for  the  raw 
materials  for  the  housing  and  construction  industries  in  this  country  depend  on 
economical  production  of  species  which  can  only  be  produced  at  the  necessary  levels 
by  using  intensive  even-age  management  techniques.  Failure  to  meet  the  raw  material 
demands  domestically  will  result  in  importing  the  material  from  other  countries,  and 
most  of  the  world  lags  far  behind  the  U.S.  in  the  practice  of  environmentally  sound 
forestry. 

Even-age  conditions  also  have  been  highly  effective  in  promoting  increases  in 
the  populations  of  many  forest-dwelling  wildlife  species,  including  ruffed  grouse,  wild 
turi<ey,  white  tailed  deer,  elk  and  some  species  of  neotropical  migratory  birds. 
Populations  of  many  forest-dwelling  game  species  are  at  historically  high  levels.   In 
addition  to  developing  these  populations,  Westvaco  has  joined  in  a  consortium  of 
other  forest  land  owners  to  investigate  biological  communities  and  watershed  activities 
on  company  timberiands. 
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IV.       Even-age  forest  management  provides  an  Indispensable  tool  for  managing 
endangered  species. 

Protection  and  enhancement  of  many  threatened  and  endangered  species  also 
is  highly  compatible  with  even-age  management.   In  the  management  of  our  company 
lands  and  those  lands  of  our  cooperative  forest  management  partners,  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  protecting  and  increasing  populations  of  the  Southern  Bald  Eagle 
and  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  in  our  Southern  holdings. 

We  had  eagle  nests  on  some  of  our  lands  when  we  purchased  them  in  the 
1920's;  we  have  eagle  nests  in  increased  numbers  today,  after  harvesting  and 
regenerating  the  forest  two  times.  We  have  protected  Red  Cockaded  Woodpecker 
colonies  and  Gopher  Tortoise  sites  while  managing  the  forest  for  successive  crops  of 
timber. 

Even-age  management  techniques  can  be  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  and  numerous  examples  exist  across  this 
country  on  both  private  and  public  lands.   Management  options  must  be  kept  open  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  in  protecting  and  enhancing  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  while  providing  the  other  outputs  the  American  public  expects  from  the 
nation's  forest  lands. 

Biodiversity  in  the  landscape  will  best  be  obtained  when  land  and  resource 
managers  have  the  option  to  utilize  the  most  appropriate  techniques  to  meet  local 
situations.  Arbitrarily  eliminating  biologically  sound  techniques  from  the  manager's 
options  will  not  best  serve  biodiversity  objectives.  Even-age  management  has  been 
demonstrated  to  provide  diversity  of  both  tree  and  wildlife  species  when  properly 
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applied.   The  combination  of  even-age  and  uneven-age  techniques  without  doubt  will 

result  in  the  greatest  diversity.  To  eliminate  some  of  these  techniques  without  a 

scientific  basis  is  not  good  biology  and  is  not  good  politics. 

V.        Effective  fire  &  pest  management  also  requires  use  of  even-age 
management  techniques. 

Fire,  insects  and  diseases  have  Ijeen  ~  and  remain  -  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  Southern  forests.  These  factors  can  be  either  managed  or 
unmanaged,  with  vastly  different  results  in  the  productivity  of  the  forest.   Due  to  our 
past  success  with  fire  control,  insects  and  diseases  will  now  affect  large  areas  of  forest 
land  if  left  unmanaged.  This  will  result  in  even  age  conditions,  but  without  the  possible 
benefits  of  timber  and  wildlife.  Managed,  with  both  even-age  and  uneven-age 
techniques,  these  same  forests  can  be  more  productive  and  healthier,  and  provide 
significantly  more  economic  and  social  benefits. 

Clearcutting  is  also  necessary  to  eliminate  particularly  susceptible  stands  of 
mature  hardwood  trees  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  advances.  Young, 
vigorous  hardwood  stands  are  much  less  susceptible  to  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

Fire  is  also  an  important  factor  in  Southern  forests.  Unmanaged  fire  will 
certainly  create  even-age  stands,  with  the  loss  of  much  economic  value  if  trees  are  not 
salvaged.   If  forests,  particularly  pine  forests,  are  left  unmanaged,  we  will  establish 
conditions  that  will  quickly  result  in  catastrophic  fire  occurrences.   In  these  and  other 
instances  where  fire  and/or  diseases  have  devastated  a  timber  stand,  the  only 
practical  method  to  salvage  the  trees  for  economic  values  to  ensure  prompt 
regeneration  is  to  harvest  them  by  clearcutting. 
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VI.       The  Forest  Service  has  reassessed  the  application  of  clearcuttinq  on  the 
nationai  forests.  The  number  of  acres  ciearcut  annually  has  been  greatly 
reduced  over  the  last  five  years  and  new  direction  was  issued  last  year  to 
reinforce  this  trend. 

The  Forest  Service,  both  across  the  South  and  nationally,  has  drastically 
reduced  the  acres  harvested  using  clearcutting.  A  variety  of  incentives  have  propelled 
this  decrease.  The  Interior  Appropriations  bills  for  the  last  several  years  have  included 
language  encouraging  the  Forest  Service  to  reduce  the  acres  harvested  using 
clearcutting.  The  agency  further  codified  this  shift  in  a  June  4,  1992  letter  from  Forest 
Service  Chief  Robertson  to  the  Regional  Foresters.  The  letter  clarified  the  Forest 
Service's  intent  to  move  toward  implementation  of  an  ecosystem  management 
framew/ork  for  land  management  activities,  and  specifically  identified  seven  conditions 
under  which  the  agency  may  apply  clearcutting.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
issued  similar  direction  at  the  same  time. 

The  percentage  of  ciearcut  acres  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  acres  harvested 
from  the  National  Forests  fell  17  percent  between  1988  and  1992.   Figures  from  1993 
will  likely  indicate  a  continuation  of  this  trend.   Moreover,  with  each  review  and  update 
of  a  forest  plan,  the  application  of  clearcutting  and  even-age  management 
prescriptions  will  be  reconsidered  and  where  possible,  reduced. 

On  the  southern  national  forests  the  acres  ciearcut  annually  has  fallen  far  more 
than  the  national  average.   In  1987,  the  region  ciearcut  over  105,000  acres.   By  1989 
this  level  had  fallen  to  just  over  67,000  acres  and  by  1991,  to  38,000  acres. 

The  Forest  Service  has  reconsidered  the  application  of  even-age  management 
and  clearcutting  on  the  national  forests  in  a  comprehensive  manner.   Each  forest  plan 
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revision  in  coming  years  will  continue  this  review.  The  recently  completed  Ouachita 
and  Nantahala/Pisgah  forest  plans  have  cetrefuliy  addressed  siMcultural  practices  and 
forest  diversity.  The  other  Southern  Region  national  forests  will  begin  revisions  to  their 
forest  plans  in  the  next  two  years  and  can  be  expected  to  address  these  concerns. 

Even  with  the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  use  of  clearcutting,  the  agency 
properly  recognizes  the  technique  as  an  indispensable  tool.   In  an  Oct.  20,  1 992  letter 
to  the  Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Council.  Region  8  Regional  Forester  Jack  Alcock 
recognized,  "that  clearcutting  is  and  will  remain  a  management  tool  necessary  to  meet 
the  goals  and  objectives  we  establish  for  each  National  Forest."  For  all  their  positive 
attributes,  uneven-age  techniques  and  selection  techniques  will  not  meet  all  the  needs 
of  all  forest  situations.  The  examples  I  have  previously  cited  on  Westvaco  Corporation 
lands  provide  an  example  and  could  easily  apply  to  adjacent  national  forest  lands. 

VII.      Legislation  to  promote  diversity  is  unnecessary. 

As  noted,  the  trend  within  the  Forest  Service  is  to  re-evaluate  the  application  of 
clearcutting  and  even-age  management  on  the  national  forests.  Administratively  the 
agency  has  begun  a  major  change  in  siMcultural  practices.   Congressional 
encouragement  has  provided  effective  support.  Additional  legislation  is  unnecessary 
to  ensure  these  trends  continue.  HR  1164  represents  prescriptive  legislation  which  will 
only  confound  ecosystem  management  efforts  by  professional  managers. 
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VIII.     A  number  of  myths  surround  the  biodiversity  and  even-aqe/uneven-age 
management  debates. 


The  assertion  that  the  selection  system  and  uneven-age  management  is 

superior  to  other  silvicultural  systems  under  all  conditions  is  an  ancient  myth.  A 

classic  silviculture  text  notes: 

"Foresters  have  argued  inconclusively  for  generations  over  the  relative  merits  of 
even-  and  uneven-aged  stands,  often  with  the  production  of  considerably  more 
heat  than  light.   Each  category  of  stand  and  procedure  involves  so  many 
variations  that  neither  makes  a  well  defined  target  that  can  be  attacked  or 
defended  effectively.'" 

Local  conditions  and  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  have  far  more  influence  over  the 
successful  management  outcome  than  a  debate  over  the  merits  of  a  particular 
silvicultural  system.  A  poorly  executed  selection  harvest  may  result  in  greater  short 
and  long-term  damage  to  the  forest  environment  than,  careful  application  of  an  even- 
age  technique. 

Many  of  the  blanket  negative  findings  and  definitions  describing  even-age 
management  in  HR  1 1 64,  could  just  as  easily  apply  to  poor  practices  using  selection 
harvesting. 

A.        Myth  #1  -  Even-age  management  causes  heavy  soil  erosion  and 
nutrient  loss. 

Between  1941  and  1956,  the  Forest  Service  conducted  extended  studies  of 

logging  and  road  design  on  experimental  forests  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

These  early  studies  concluded  that  "watershed  damage  had  little  to  do  with  the  poor 


'.  Smith,  D.M.  The  Practice  of  Silviculture,  1962,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  page  498. 
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silviculture  of  exploitive  logging,  but  was  principally  due  to  road  design  and  methods 

used  to  remove  logs  from  the  woods."*  Recognizing  the  challenge  of  successful 

forest  road  design  and  constaiction,  research  has  continued  on  this  same 

experimental  forest  over  the  last  five  decades  to  develop  techniques  to  minimize  the 

impacts  of  forest  roads  on  the  forest  landscape. 

As  an  uneven-age  technique,  selection  management  requires  the  continual 

maintenance  of  an  extended  forest  road  system.  The  continual  maintenance  on  the 

larger  system  not  only  costs  more,  but  also  results  in  repeated  road  traffic  over  a 

larger  forest  area. 

B.        Myth  #2  -  Even-age  management  causes  a  reduction  in  native 
diversity  and  interior  forest  wiidlife. 

"Native  diversity"  is  a  term  with  ambiguous  definition.  As  defined  in  HR  1164  it 

refers  to  ecologic  conditions  without  human  interference.  However,  forest  systems 

without  prehistoric,  or  historic  interference  by  humans  may  be  impossible  to  find  in 

many  parts  of  the  country.  Forest  fires  set  by  Native  Americans  provided  l<ey 

disturbances  to  forests  in  many  parts  of  the  country.'  A  return  to  "native"  diversity 

would  require  a  return  to  uncontrolled  fire  in  our  forests.  Such  an  effort  would 

severely  challenge  air  pollution  control  efforts.  Even-age  forest  management 

techniques  may  provide  an  acceptable  alternative  to  insuring  disturbance  in  forest 

stands. 


*.  LW.  Swift,  Jr.  in  Swank,  W.T.  and  D.A.  Crossley  Jr.,  Ecological  Studies,  Vol.  66:  Forest 
Hydrology  and  Ecology  at  Coweeta.  1988.  Springer-Verlag.  New  York. 

'.  Williams,  M.,  Americans  &  Their  Forests  -  A  Historical  Geography,  1989.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  pages  43  to  48. 
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In  addition,  there  is  ample  scientific  and  historic  evidence  that  many  forest  types 
evolved  in  "natural"  even-aged  conditions.  To  eliminate  the  use  of  even-aged 
management  would  severely  threaten  the  survival  of  many  forest  types  in  the  United 
States. 

C.  Myth  #3  -  Even-age  management  impairs  recreation  activities, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

A  large  body  of  scientific  literature  speaks  to  the  benefits  of  even-age 
management  to  wildlife,  particularly  game  species.*  Game  species  such  as  deer,  elk, 
grouse,  and  wild  turkey  benefit  most  from  the  forest  openings  which  result  from  even- 
age  management.  These  areas  are  also  important  for  a  number  of  Neotropical 
Migratory  birds  and  other  non-game  species. 

D.  Myth  #4  -  That  deforestation  for  land  conversion  In  the  Amazon 
Basin  is  the  same  as  forest  management  practices  In  the  Untted 
States. 

l^nd  conversion  activities  in  the  Amazon  Basin  represent  a  complex  situation  of 
economic  and  social  development,  and  forest  conversion  and  resource  use.   In 
contrast  to  the  land  clearing  common  in  the  Amazon  Basin,  timtjer  management  in  the 
United  States  includes  reforestation  following  harvest.  Moreover,  the  characteristics  of 
the  tree  species  and  soils  in  the  Amazon  basin  reflect  different  conditions  from 
domestic  forests. 

The  Amazon  myth,  however,  raises  interesting  questions  regarding  worldwide 


*.  Hunter  Jr.,  M.L  Wildlife,  Forests,  and  Forestry  -  Principles  of  Managing  for  Biological 
Diversity.  1990,  Prentice  Hall. 
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timber  supplies.  Worldwide  demand  for  forest  products  is  projected  to  increase  by  50 
percent  by  the  year  2040.   If  U.S.  forests  with  their  strict  environmental  regulations, 
public  review,  and  careful  forest  practices  cannot  provide  timber  and  fiber,  demand 
will  tap  other  foreign  supplies  such  as  the  Amazon  basin,  Siberia.  Chile,  and  New 
Zealand.   In  fact,  the  current  major  reduction  in  domestic  softwood  timber  supplies 
due  to  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  injunctions  has  resulted  in  a  record  level  of  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  imports. 

E.        Myth  #5  -  Uneven-age  management  systems  are  more  cost  efficient. 

Several  factors  challenge  the  myth  that  uneven-age  including  selection 
techniques  are  more  cost  effident  ttian  other  techniques.   Uneven-age  management 
techniques  require  greater  skill  and  care  in  marking  timber  for  harvest  at  a  greater 
cost.  Logging  operations  are  more  complicated,  bring  greater  exposure  to  safety 
hazards,  and  require  greater  skill  at  higher  cost  and  likely  reduced  timber  revenues. 
As  noted  above,  road  mainterwnce  costs  also  increase  over  other  situations  because 
of  the  need  for  repeated  and  corrtinual  entry  over  the  entire  forest  to  produce  a  steady 
flow  of  timber  from  all  stands. 

VIII.     Reorettabiv.  HR  1164  rests  on  misinterpretations  of  forest  practices  and 
science,  ignorance  of  local  forest  conditions  and  an  over-reliance  on 
politically  correct  environmental  desires. 

In  closing,  HR  1164  is  an  extreme,  even  damaging  proposal.  It  ignores  local 
conditions  and  forest  management  goals,  as  well  as  ecologic  disturbances  and  trends. 
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It  will  prohibit  the  very  tools  land  managers  must  have  to  enhance  diversity.   I  have 
described  the  validity  and  some  successful  examples  of  even-age  forest  management 
techniques.  Clearcutting  and  other  even-age  methods  have  an  important,  place  in  the 
forest  management  pallet.  Already,  the  Forest  Service  has  greatly  reduced  its  use  of 
clearcutting  on  the  national  forests  while  recognizing  the  need  for  this  tool  under 
certain  limited  conditions. 

Given  the  shortcomings  in  the  bill  and  our  experience  in  forest  practices,  we  at 
Westvaco  Corporation  must  view  HR  1164  as  merely  another  extreme  preservation 
tool  to  remover  timber  harvesting  from  the  national  forests.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
reject  HR  1164. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DANIEL  R.  DESSECKER 
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RUFFED  GROUSE  SOCIETY 

Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning: 
Ecosystems  Management  on  Public  Lands,  and 
H.R.  1164   "Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting 
Prohibition  Act  of  1993" 

28  October  1993 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  future 
management  direction  of  our  nation's  federally-owned 
forest  lands.   These  comments  are  generated  by  my  concerns 
regarding  the  substantial,  negative  impact  that  H.R.  1164 
would  have  on  the  ability  of  natural  resource 
professionals  to  employ  an  ecosystems  approach  in  the 
management  of  our  nation's  forest  communities. 

Our  nation's  federally-owned  forest  lands  encompass 
approximately  285  million  acres  (Darr  1989)  .   Resource 
management  on  these  lands  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

An  ecosystems  approach  to  forest  management  of 
federally-owned  lands  demands  that  all  native  forest 
communities  be  represented  on  the  landscape.   This  may 
require  drastic  shifts  from  current  land-use  policy  in 
certain  locales.   However,  the  maintenance  of  viable 
ecosystems  necessitates  that  all  appropriate  means  of 
forest  stand  manipulation,  including  clearcut  harvests,  be 
available  to  resource  management  professionals. 
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Forest  ecosystems  across  the  North  American  continent  have 
evolved  with,  and  adapted  to  periodic  and  oftentimes 
drastic  disturbance  (Allen  1962,  Curtis  1971,  DeGraaf 
1993).   Today,  resource  managers  have  two  options  if  they 
are  to  ensure  that  these  forest  systems  are  managed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  natural  ecosystem  processes: 

1.  Reintroduce  fire  to  the  forest  landscape. 

2.  Utilize  mechanical  means  to  remove  existing 
vegetation. 

The  former  is  unlikely  given  current  social  and  political 
constraints.   The  latter  is  called  a  timber  sale. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  understands  only  too  well  the 
negative  connotation  normally  associated  with  timber  sales 
and,  specifically  clearcut  regeneration  harvests. 
Clearcut  harvests  are  often  inappropriately  portrayed  as 
the  rape  or  destruction  of  the  forest.   Purveyors  of  this 
wholly  inappropriate  characterization  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  forest  ecology,  or  choose  to 
ignore  the  facts  in  their  desire  to  promote  a  specific 
objective.   Even-age  management  prescriptions,  such  as 
clearcut  harvest  operations,  are  essential  to  the 
regeneration  of  shade- intolerant  forest  stands  in  North 
America. 

Shade-intolerant  forest  communities,  those  forests  that 
require  full  sunlight  for  regeneration  and  development, 
owe  their  very  existence  to  periodic  disturbance. 
Historically,  this  disturbance  was  caused  by  wildfires 
that,  in  some  instances,  raced  across  vast  portions  of  the 
forested  landscape  (Leyburn  1962,  Komarek  1965  and  1974, 
Keel  1976,  Aschmann  1978,  Van  Lear  and  Waldrop  1989). 
Since  the  initiation  of  fire  detection  and  suppression 
measures  in  the  early  1930's,  man  has,  to  a  large  degree, 
precluded  this  type  of  natural  disturbance  from  reshaping 
our  forests,  particularly  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Today,  carefully  planned  and  implemented  clearcut  timber 
harvest  operations  best  mimic  the  effects  of  past  fires  by 
creating  a  mosaic  of  forest  stands  of  varying  ages,  yet  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  historic  conflagrations. 
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Despite  periodic  man-made  disturbance,  today's  hardwood 
forests  are  maturing  at  a  dramatic  rate.   The  following 
table  illustrates  this  disturbing  trend  in  states  located 
throughout  the  Appalachians. 


TRENDS  IN  FOREST  LAND  ACREAGE  CLASSIFIED  AS  HARDWOOD 


State 
Connecticut 

(Dickson  and  McAfee  1988c) 
Kentucky 

(Alerich  1990) 
Maine 

(Powell  and  Dickson  1984) 
Massachusetts 

(Dickson  and  McAfee  1988b) 
New  Hampshire 

(Frieswyk  and  Malley  1985) 
Pennsylvania 

(Alerich  1993) 
Rhode  Island 

(Dickson  and  McAfee  1988a) 
South  Carolina 

(Tansey  and  Hutchins  1988) 
Tennessee 

(Birdsey  1983) 
Vermont 

(Frieswyk  and  Malley  1985) 
Virginia 

(Bechtold  et  al.  1987) 
West  Virginia 

(DiGiovanni  1990) 


This  rapid  rate  of  decline  of  the  seedling/sapling  age 
class  within  the  various  hardwood  forest  types  of  the 
eastern  United  States  is  detrimental  to  the  many  species 
of  forest  wildlife  that  prefer  dense,  recently  disturbed 
habitats.   The  ruffed  grouse  is  one  such  species. 


0  YEARS  OLD) . 

Trend 

Interval 

-  43% 

1972 

- 

1985 

-  46% 

1975 

- 

1988 

-  42% 

1971 

- 

1982 

-  68% 

1972 

- 

1985 

-  58% 

1973 

- 

1983 

-  24% 

1965 

- 

1989 

-  80% 

1972 

- 

1985 

-  24% 

1978 

- 

1986 

-  40% 

1971 

- 

1980 

-  28% 

1973 

- 

1983 

-  17% 

1977 

- 

1986 

-  61% 

1975 

— 

1989 
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_ 

24% 

- 

18% 

- 

16% 

- 

16% 

- 

15% 

— 

12% 

However,  ruffed  grouse  are  not  alone  in  their  preference 
for  young,  newly-regenerated  habitats.   Numerous  species 
of  songbirds  breed  almost  exclusively  in  young  forest 
stands.   These  species  include  numerous  neotropical 
migrant  landbirds  that  are  at  present  experiencing 
significant  population  declines.   The  following  table 
illustrates  these  trends* 


POPULATION  CHANGE  SINCE  1980  FOR  VARIOUS  NEOTROPICAL 

MIGRANT  LANDBIRDS  IN  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

(US  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  -  Breeding  Bird  Survey  Data) 

Species  Trend 

field  sparrow 
mourning  warbler 
brown  thrasher 
rufous-sided  towhee 
white-throated  sparrow 
chestnut-sided  warbler 


Evidence  to  support  the  importance  of  early-successional 
(young)  forest  habitats  comes  from  research  conducted  in 
New  Hampshire  (Welsh  and  Healy  1993)  and  Missouri 
(Thompson  et  al.  1992) .   These  studies  documented  the 
species  composition  of  avifaunal  communities  within  large, 
contiguous  forested  landscapes  that  exhibited  a  great 
variety  of  stand  age  classes  due  to  extensive 
silvicultural  treatment  over  time,  including  clearcutting, 
and  other  contiguous  forest  landscapes  that  were 
relatively  homogeneous  with  regard  to  vegetation  structure 
due  to  a  lack  of  either  natural  or  man-made  disturbance. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  managed  landscape  supported 
species  that  required  young  forests,  these  species  were 
not  found  on  the  unmanaged,  homogeneous  landscape.   Yet, 
this  disturbed  landscape  also  supported  densities  similar 
to  those  encountered  on  the  undisturbed  landscape  for 
those  species  of  neotropical  migrant  landbirds  commonly 
characterized  as  "forest  interior  species",  those  species 
that  ostensibly  require  large  blocks  of  unbroken,  mature 
forest. 

Clearly,  the  presence  of  early-successional  habitats  on  a 
landscape  that  is  predominantly  forested  does  not 
automatically  preclude  the  presence  of  species  that 
require  mature  forests.   Quite  the  contrary,  a  vegetative 
matrix  comprised  of  both  early-  and  late-successional 
forest  stands  increases  both  the  local  and  regional 
diversity  of  breeding  avifauna.   The  complete  absence  of 
either  component,  young  or  mature  stands,  will  negatively 
impact  local  and  regional  biodiversity. 
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We  can't,  as  some  have  suggested,  expect  that  these 
important,  early-successional  habitats  will  be  produced  on 
privately-owned  forest  lands.   Nonindustr ial  private 
forest  landowners  are,  as  a  general  rule,  far  less  apt  to 
harvest  forest  products  (Hodge  1991)  and,  thereby, 
set-back  succession,  than  are  public  resource  management 
agencies.   Data  from  the  Great  Lakes  area  clearly  show 
that  shade  intolerant  forest  types  on  nonindustr ial 
private  forest  lands,  those  forest  types  that  absolutely 
require  clearcutting  if  they  are  to  be  regenerated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  ecosystem  processes,  are 
experiencing  significant  declines  (Raile  1985).   It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  our  federally-owned  forests  be 
actively  managed  to  promote  the  development  of  dense, 
young  forest  stands  to  ensure  the  continued  viability  of 
wildlife  species  that  require  these  habitats. 

The  ephemeral  nature  of  early-successional  habitats 
necessitates  the  identification  and  implementation  of  a 
program  of  sound  forest  management,  including 
clearcutting,  that  will  ensure  the  appropriate  spatial  and 
temporal  distribution  of  this  important  habitat  component. 
The  development  of  these  habitats  is  a  direct  and  a 
positive  benefit  of  a  timber  management  program  designed 
with  multi-disciplinary  involvement. 

On-the-ground  management  decisions  must  be  prompted  not  by 
administrative  "targets",  but  by  a  demonstrated  resource 
need.   Much  of  the  current  debate  regarding  "below-cost" 
timber  sale  programs  on  our  National  Forests  stems  from 
mandates  that  specific  levels  of  harvest  be  attained  by 
each  Region,  Forest  and  District,  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  ecosystem  integrity.   A  very  vocal  portion  of  the 
public  is  convinced  that  these  mandated  harvest  levels  are 
proof  that  resource  management  on  our  National  Forests  is 
driven  far  more  by  commodity  production  than  by  ecosystem 
enhancement. 


This  perception  must  be  altered.   The  public  must  be 
confident  that  a  timber  sale  is  not  an  end  unto  itself, 
rather ,  it  is  £  means  to  an  end  -  that  end  being  the 
management  of  critical  ecosystem  components  through  the 
manipulation  of  existing  vegetation. 
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Public  confidence  could  be  engendered  if  the  costs 
associated  with  the  enhancement  of  non-timber  resources, 
via  a  timber  sale,  were  assigned  to  appropriate  program 
budgets  within  the  Forest  Service,  rather  than  the  timber 
sale  program  budget  as  is  currently  the  case.   Wildlife 
habitat  development  should  be  charged  to  the  wildlife 
program  budget,  the  establishment  of  recreational  access 
should  be  charged  against  the  recreation  program  budget, 
and  so  on.   This  would  allow  for  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  of  timber  sale  programs  than  is  currently 
possible. 

Obviously,  appropriate  program  budgets  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  cover  these  costs.   However,  this  would 
necessitate  no  net  increase  in  Forest  Service 
appropriations  because  these  funds  could  simply  be 
"reassigned"  from  what  would  become  a  greatly  reduced 
budget  for  the  timber  sale  program. 

A  balanced  approach  to  the  future  of  resource  management 
on  our  nation's  federally-owned  forests  demands  that  all 
biologically-sound  silvicultural  options,  including 
clearcutting,   be  available  for  use  by  agency 
professionals,  as  they  deem  appropriate,  to  meet  specific 
resource  objectives.   The  elimination  of  even-aged 
silvicultural  practices  and,  specifically  clearcutting,  as 
management  options  would  eventually  ensure  that  our 
federally-owned  forests  become  nothing  more  than  small, 
isolated  fragments  of  young  forest  surrounded  by  a  vast 
expanse  of  mature  forest,  a  scenario  equally  as 
unacceptable  as  would  be  the  converse. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  the  elimination  of  even-age  management  would 
have  on  ruffed  grouse  populations.   However,  in  that  the 
ruffed  grouse  is  an  excellent  indicator  of 
ear ly-successional  habitat  conditions,  these  concerns  are 
rightly  extended  to  the  well-being  of  local  populations  of 
numerous  species  of  forest  wildlife. 

Despite  it's  intentions,  H.R.  1164  would  unquestionably 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  ability  of  resource  managers  to 
maintain  important  components  of  local  and  regional 
biodiversity.   For  this  reason,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society 
is  adamantly  opposed  to  this  ill-founded,  broad-brush 
approach  to  forest  resource  management  as  the  course  along 
which  our  federal  lands  will  navigate  well  into  the  21st 
century . 

(Attachment  follows:) 
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Affidavit  Re: 
Final  Land  and  Resource  Management  Plem 
National  Forests  and  Grasslands  -  Texas 


My  name  is  Barry  R.  Flamn.   I  reside  at  5903  Movint  Eagle 
Drive,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

As  way  of  background,  I  have  extensive  experience  in  natural 
resource  and  policy  formulation  —  national  and  international.   I 
spent  26  years  with  the  federal  government  in  conservation  work 
at  all  levels  of  the  Forest  Service;  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  as  senior  staff  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  and  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality,  USDA.   Since  leaving  the  federal 
government  in  1981,  I  have  consulted  in  environmental  matters  and 
intensively  studied  ecological  processes  here  and  in  the  tropics. 
I  have  many  years  of  experience  with  all  the  major  silvicultural 
systems  and  practices  and  have  been  directly  responsible  for 
national  forest  timber  programs.   I  have  degrees  in  forest 
management  and  public  administration  and  am  presently  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  ecology. 

I  have  been  chief  forester  for  The  Wilderness  Society  (TWS) 
for  over  two  years  where  my  role  is  to  provide  policy  leadership 
at  the  national  level  and  to  provide  forestry  and  ecological 
expertise  to  TWS.   At  The  Wilderness  Society,  I  have  spent 
considerable  effort  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
policy  makers  the  serious  problems  involving  the  loss  of 
biological  diversity. 

I  personally  consider  the  loss  of  biological  diversity  the 
most  important  environmental  problem  facing  the  planet.   In  this 
country  we  have  a  major  opportunity  to  protect  biological 
diversity  through  our  public  lands,  especially  national  forests. 

Unfortunately,  Forest  Service  plans  for  the  national  forests 
in  Texas  will  reduce  their  natural  diversity.   The  Land  and 
Resource  Management  Plan  for  these  forests  calls  for  even-age 
management  on  all  the  available  commercial  timber  land.   Sixty 
percent  of  this  land  will  be  clearcut.   This  practice  will  reduce 
diversity,  causing  loss  of  valuable  biological  and  genetic 
resources  and  leaving  these  timber  stands  vulnerable  to  futxire 
insect  and  disease  epidemics.   Problems  with  the  southern  pine 
beetle  ( Dendroctonus  frontalis),  which  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  monoculture  forestry  and  the  failure  to  adopt  sound  ecological 
practices,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  forests  themselves  depend 
on  diversity. 

There  are  also  sound  economic  and  social  arguments  for 
diversity.   For  example,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  South"  in 
the  Journal  of  Forestry  series  on  silvicult\ire  by  S.  G.  Boyce, 
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(retired  U.S.  Forest  Service  employee),  E.  C.  Burkardt  and  D.  H. 
Van  Lean  (June  1986),  the  authors  state,  "Diversity  is  the  key   in 
the  midst  of  changing  mar)tets,  social  attitudes  and  discount 
rates  —  long  term  commitments  to  single  products  most  be 
avoided.   Forests  will  be  best  organized  systematically  to 
maintain  both  biological  and  product  diversity."  I  concur  with 
their  conclusions. 

I  believe  diversity  can  generally  best  be  maintained  through 
uneven-age  management.   I  also  believe  that  timber  yield  and 
profits  can  frequently  be  higher  with  uneven-age  management.  - - 
This  is  in  part  because  selective  cutting  can  leave  those  trees 
that  are  still  rapidly  growing  while  removing  those  individuals 
not  contributing  to  yield.   At  worst,  uneven-age  and  even-age 
forests  should  show  similar  long-term  yields  (Gingrich,  1987). 
Costs  of  artificial  regeneration,  thinning,  weeding  and  insect 
control  may  also  be  reduced  with  the  uneven-aged  system. 

Unquestionably,  clearcutting  has  large  impacts  on  the  other 
uses  and  resources  of  the  forest.   It  is  a  very  questionable 
practice  on  public  lands.   A  clearcut  is  the  epitome  of  a  "single 
use"  excluding  other  uses  for  some  time.   Its  impact  extends 
well  beyond  the  area  affected.   Clearcuts  frequently  can  give 
visual  impacts  for  miles.   Frequently  clearcuts  and  the 
accompanying  roads  pollute  streams.   It  is  my  opinion  —  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  passing  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  —  that  the  use  of  clearcutting  on 
the  National  Forests  should  be  limited  to  exceptional  cases. 

I  wish  to  briefly  address  three  arguments  frequently  used  by 
the  Forest  Service  against  the  use  of  uneven-age  management. 

1.  Selection  cutting  has  more  frequent  entries,  hence  needs 
more  roads. 

Over  the  rotation  life  of  a  stand,  there  is  probably  little 
difference  in  most  situations  in  the  required  road  mileage 
between  even-  and  uneven-age  management.   In  my  experience, 
selection  cutting  often  occurs  in  approximately  20-year 
cutting  cycles.  Most  even-age  management  calls  for  periodic 
entry  for  thinning,  intermediate  harvests,  and  other 
practices  on  which  yield  assumptidns  are  based.   In 
addition,  on  the  Texas  National  Forests  frequent  entries  for 
prescribed  burning  are  planned.  Thus,  the  total  amount  of 
activities  requiring  road  access  for  even-age  management  may 
not  be  very  different  from  the  frequency  of  entry  for 
selection  cutting. 

2.  Selection  is  too  complex  for  forest  level  timber  regulation. 

This  is  a  lame  excuse  for  professional  foresters.   Selection 
cutting  was  once  widely  practiced  on  the  national  forests. 
I  have  approximately  ten  years  experience  myself  with  the 
method.  Running  lines  around  clearcut  bloclcs  is  no  doubt 
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simpler,  quicker,  and  cheaper  than  practicing  selection 
methods.   The  uneven-age  system  requires  intensive  training 
in  tree  marking  and  regulation,  but  these  tasks  are  well 
within  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  today's  foresters. 
Moreover,  today's  foresters  should  be  practicing  ecological 
forestry  based  on  current  knowledge  and  research  in 
forestry,  entomology,  conservation  biology  amd  related 
fields. 

3.    Sele.-tion  does  not  provide  the  species  ruehness  of  even-age 
management .  -  -  -^  ~  ■-  —  \ 

Appendix  J  of  the  Texas  National  Forest  Plan  erroneously 
claims  that  selection  does  not  provide  as  much  species 
richness  as  even- age  systems  do.   While  it  is  obvious  that 
clearcutting  will  increase  the  amounts  of  early  successional 
habitats  --  thereby  bringing  in  an  rssortment  of  species 
that  would  shun  the  forest  interior  —  it  confuses  diversity 
on  a  very  local  level  with  regional  or  global  diversity. 
The  species  that  will  benefit  from  this  timber  practice  will 
mostly  be  either  generalist  or  early  successional  species 
that  are  already  common.   At  the  same  time,  clearcutting 
will  diminish  native  diversity  on  a  larger  and  more 
important  scale.   These  stands  harbor  relatively  uncommon 
interior  forest-dependent  species  that  will  suffer  from 
even-age  management.   I  believe  such  emphasis  on  local  as 
opposed  to  regional  or  global  diversity  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  NFHA. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  professional  view  that  it  is 
ecologically  and  economically  iinsound  for  the  Texas  National 
Forests  to  depend  exclusively  on  even-age  silvicultural  systems. 
I  believe  clearcutting  is  rarely  justified  and  cannot  be 
considered  the  optimum  method  of  timber  cutting  on  the  Texas 
National  Forests. 


^^\S^^ 


Signed  ^J^ft^P^  ^^   .z^!^ 


4^*/r*-^ 


State  of        T>ISrjt/CJ'  6^  6aU^>teifA 

County  of  Av^ 

Subscribes  and  sworn  to  on  my  presence  before  'me  a  notary 
public  this  day  of  JVkjf     i  1987  . 


^-^Iq"  ^' ' 


Notary 
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Testimony  of  Sara  Folger 
Inland  Empire  Public  Lands  Council 
PO  Box  2174  Spokane,  WA  99210 
509  327-1699 

House  Agricviltiore  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

Charlie  Rose,  Chairman 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  unable  to  attend,  but  I  am  submitting  my  written  testimony  instead. 

My  name  is  Sara  Folger.  I  reside  in  northeastern  Washington  State  and  I  am 
employed  by  the  Forest  Watch  Program  of  the  Inland  Empire  PubUc  Lands 
Council,  a  conservation  organization  based  in  Spokane,  Washington.  The  Forest 
Watch  Program  educates  citizen  owners  of  the  National  Forests  in  the  natural 
functions  of  forested  ecosystems,  in  forestry  practices  which  affect  them,  and  in 
participation  in  the  NEPA  process  of  public  involvement  in  federal  land 
management  activities.  My  position  requires  that  I  review  NEPA  documentation 
from  29  ranger  districts  of  nine  national  forests  between  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  the  Continental  Divide. 

I  hold  no  letters  in  the  sciences.  My  knowledge  is  based  in  intensive  training 
first  as  a  volunteer  and  then  as  staff  with  the  Forest  Watch  Program  from  1989  to 
present.  I  routinely  interact  with  government  agencies,  particularly  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  I  intervene  in  land  management  projects  when  necessary', 
through  the  administrative  appeals  process,  to  protect  non-conm^odity  values  of 
the  public  forests.  I  understand  many  of  the  principles  of  conservation  biology, 
forest  ecology,  hydrology,  and  methods  and  effects  of  forestry  practices. 

The  ecological  degradation  of  our  public  forests  is  no  news  to  anyone  in  this 
room.  Much  of  that  degradation  has  been  brought  about  by  excessive  evenage 
logging  methods  in  our  forests. 

As  outlined  in  H.R.  1164,  evenage  logging  diminishes  the  biological  resiliency 
and  future  productivity  of  the  forest.  Definitions  of  evenage  cutting  methods  are 
inconsistent,  and  methodologies  vary  between  managers,  districts,  and  forests. 
Evenage  logging  often  produces  many  of  the  same  effects  as  clearcutting. 
Evenage  logging  is  generally  viewed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  cure  for  insect 
infestations  and  outbreaks  of  tree  diseases,  but  many  scientists  and  other 
observers  agree  that  these  biological  events  are  caused  more  by  the  stresses  of 
fire  suppression  and  monocropping  which  accompany  the  same  evenage  cutting 
practices.  Evenage  logging  methods  reduce  habitat  for  keystone  species,  create 
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excessive  water  nmoff  and  sediment  production  in  streams,  dimiiush  soil 
productivity,  genetic  diversity,  and  bring  about  a  host  of  other  problems. 

Federal  land  managers,  esf)ecially  the  Forest  Service,  have  promised  the  public 
that  they  vsrill  move  toward  ecosystem-based  analyses  and  management 
practices.  I  have  scrutinized  many  new  timber  sale  proposals  issued  since  that 
promise  was  made,  and  while  they  may  propose  to  log  fewer  acres,  evenage 
cutting  still  dominates  as  the  preferred  technique.  I  see  the  negative  biological 
effects  of  evenage  logging  every  time  I  go  into  the  forests  east  of  the  Cascades, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  to  further  this  practice  in  any  of  its  forms  will  only 
cause  more  damage. 

Several  decades  ago,  single-tree  selection  cutting  was  a  preferred  method  of 
extracting  timber.  This  type  of  logging,  conducted  carefully  and  v^th  the  future 
in  mind,  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  a  long-term  supply  of  high  quality  wood, 
maintains  stand  structure  necessary  to  support  the  native  organisms  that  exist 
there,  protects  the  forest's  resiliency  and  resistance  to  stochastic  events,  and  can 
preserve  the  livelihoods  of  humans  who  engage  in  selection  cutting.  If  a 
commitment  to  selection  logging  were  made  and  adhered  to,  we  could  see  a 
short  term  drop  in  volume  accompanied  by  an  employment  dividend.  This 
dividend  would  manifest  itself  through  the  labor-intensive  nature  of  selection 
cutting  and  through  projects  designed  to  restore  rwtural  conditions  in  overcut 
areas.  This  would  be  an  immensely  favorable  situation  for  the  forests  and  for  all 
the  biological  communities  that  depend  on  them. 

In  our  Inland  Northwest  forests,  historically  rejuvenated  by  frequent,  low- 
intensity  fires,  a  move  toward  selection  cutting  could  effectively  deal  with 
overstocking  that  we  see  in  many  stands  dominated  by  lodgepole  pine. 
Lodgepoie  pine  is  a  relatively  short-lived,  relatively  fast-growing  tree  that  often 
regenerates  first  after  fire.  Lodgepole  pine,  while  no  considered  a  species  of 
high  conrmnercial  value,  has  tremendous  value  when  viewed  in  terms  of  its 
function  in  the  forest:  a  pioneer  spedes  which  can  grow  in  fairly  adverse 
conditions,  and  thereby  hold  the  soil  in  place,  regulate  water  runoff,  and  quickly 
provide  habitat  for  soil  nucroorganisms,  non-game  species  and  the  seeds  of  trees 
and  other  plants  they  help  to  distribute.  However,  lodgepole  pine  is  being 
blamed  as  a  food  source  for  mountain  pine  beetles  and  other  forest  pests.  Its 
tendency  to  regenerate  in  great  profusion  has  become  a  liability.  Foresters 
wishing  to  grow  trees  of  higher  commercial  value  on  short  rotations  justify  its 
eradication  from  many  areas.  Removing  lodgepole  pine  from  the  ecosystem 
may  make  sense  from  a  market  standpoint,  but  the  biological  tradeoffs  are  not 
fully  understood  and  may  cost  us  dearly  in  the  near  future. 
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I  have  reviewed  hundreds  of  timber  sale  proposals  from  the  Forest  Service.  Rife 
with  inconsistency  between  ranger  districts  and  between  forests,  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  Forest  Service  are  based  upon  flawed  predictive 
models  and  subjective  assumptions.  Hard  science,  groimd-verified  data  and 
common  sense  seem  to  have  been  subverted  by  an  overwhehning  directive  to 
produce  timber  at  any  cost  to  forested  ecosystems  and  their  associated  native 
species.  If  implemented,  the  bill  under  review  by  this  Subcommittee  could  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  consistent  application  of  sustainable  forestry  practices  and  the 
protection  of  species  richness  and  diversity  by  all  the  government  agencies 
which  use  the  public  ownership  for  extractive  purposes. 

This  Subcommittee  has  requested  my  commentary  on  the  appropriate  criteria, 
goals,  implementation  and  application  of  ecosystem  management  on  public 
lands.  While  I  am  not  qualified  to  address  many  important  components  of 
ecosystem  management,  I  do  have  some  insight  through  my  participation  in 
Forest  Watch  and  through  the  fact  that  I  live  in  a  forested  ecosystem. 

The  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (NFMA)  mandates  that 
management  activity  be  based  upon  sustainable  forestry  methods,  maintenance 
of  biological  and  genetic  diversity,  conservation  of  soil  resources,  water,  viable 
populations  of  native  wildlife  -  all  to  protect,  preserve,  and  enhance  the  publicly- 
owned  forested  ecosystems  in  this  Nation.  This  mandate  clearly  focuses  on 
protection  of  native  forests  and  associated  species,  yet  here  we  are  nearly  20 
years  past  the  enactment  of  NFMA  without  any  idea  of  how  to  manage  an 
ecosystem. 

While  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  sustain  forested  ecosystems  for  the  benefit  of 
all  species,  I  do  have  some  idea  of  how  to  begin.  We  must  begin  by  knowing 
where  we  stand.  In  my  dealings  with  the  Forest  Service,  it  has  become 
alarmingly  clear  that  the  agency  has  focused  for  so  long  on  the  extraction  of 
commodities  and  secondary  use  by  hvestock,  hunters,  and  recreationists,  that 
basic  scientific  practice  has  gone  by  the  wayside.  Reliable  maps,  ground-verified 
inventories  of  existing  conditions,  assessments  of  non-game  wildlife  populations 
and  habitat  requirements,  records  of  climatic  fluctuations,  and  many  other 
fundamental  data  are  nonexistent.  These  data  are  basic  tools  for  good 
management  decisions,  yet  public  land  managers  are  bereft  of  these  tools  in  far 
too  many  cases.  Where  even  part  of  these  records  do  exist,  often  they  are  in  such 
differing  formats  the  information  cannot  be  merged  without  months  of 
additional  labor  and  expense.  By  the  time  the  information  is  put  together, 
conditions  could  change  enough  to  render  it  useless. 

Before  the  public  can  put  its  faith  in  the  pubhc  lands  agencies,  those  agencies 
will  have  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  gather  and  interpret  data  objectively  - 
v^th  the  future  of  ecosystems  in  mind  before  all  other  interests.  These  agencies 
will  also  need  to  prove  to  the  public  that  they  can  monitor  conditions  of  the 
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ecosystems  and  respond  from  a  commitment  to  sustamability,  and  I  refer  to 
sustainability  in  terms  other  than  the  sustainable  timber  yield  which  has  eluded 
us  for  so  long. 

The  Forest  Service  has  many  new  words  and  euphemistic  terms  to  describe  its 
vision  of  ecosystem  management,  but  the  agency  does  not  have  a  clear  direction 
or  plan  to  truly  protect,  preserve,  and  enhance  our  forests.  District  rangers  are 
still  being  evaluated  on  the  number  of  board  feet  they  extract  from  their  districts. 
Wildlife  biologists,  hydrologists,  botanists  and  ecologists  in  the  National  Forests 
are  still  pressured  to  understate  the  effects  of  logging  and  roadbuilding  in  NEPA 
documentation  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  more  timber.  The  US  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  environmental  community  and  our  judicial  system  are 
being  blamed  for  employment  loss  through  enforcement  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  the  last  resort  available  for  protection  of  sensitive  native  species. 
How  can  the  public  owners  of  the  National  Forests  and  other  federal  lands 
believe  for  a  moment  that  agencies  which  have  caused  severe  degradation  of  our 
forests,  our  waters,  our  wildlife  through  decades  of  overuse  be  trusted  to  sustain 
the  ecology  of  our  lands? 

October  25, 1993 
Sara  L.  Folger 
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FEDERAL  FOREST  REFORM 

4144  COCHRAN  CHAPEL  ROAD 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  75209 

(214)  352-8370 

November  4,  1993 


Hon.  Charlie  Rose,  Chair 

Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

1300  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Re:   H.R.  1164  Hearing,  October  28,  1993 

Dear  Mr.  Rose: 

I  was  glad  to  meet  you  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  October  28, 
1993,  on  H.R.  1164.  For  the  record,  the  arguments  of  opponents 
to  H.R.  1164  on  October  28,  1993  were  virtually  all  the  same  as 
in  last  year's  hearing  on  H.R.  1969,  Cong.  John  Bryant's  similar 
bill.  One  opponent  added  an  opinion  concerning  fire.  They  are 
unsound  argiiments,  as  follows. 

1.  Almost  every  opponent  claimed  that  we  need  even-age  logging 
in  some  circumstances,  but  almost  nobody  ventured  to  identify 
those  circumstauaces,  so  that  we  could  rebut  them  specifically. 

2.  Someone  did  identify  aspen  in  the  Lake  States.  In  rebuttal 
we  alert  you  to  the  written  statement  by  Dr.  Robert  Zahner, 
veteran  of  the  Forest  Service,  attached  to  Cong.  John  Bryant's 
statement,  showing  that  University  of  Michigan  demonstrations 
proved  that  selection  management  is  better  for  aspen  production 
economically  and  silviculturally ,  as  well  as  environmentally. 

3.  Further  as  to  aspen,  Elizabeth  Farrell  showed  a  slide,  taken 
by  me  on  the  Chequamegon  National  Forest  where  the  Forest  Service 
clearcut  a  conifer  forest  to  grow  an  aspen  monoculture. 

4.  As  shown  on  June  16,  1992,  before  your  predecessor 
subcommittee,  I  attached  amother  statement  by  Dr.  Zahner  showing 
that  aspen  and  all  other  forest  types  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
continent  could  grow  better  under  selection.  It  is  in  that 
record  at  p.  348. 

5.  The  witness,  Chadwick  D.  Oliver,  criticized  H.R.  1164  on  the 
ground  that  it  attempted  to  apply  a  uniform  method  to  all 
regions.  In  rebuttal,  selection  management  is  flexible.  It  is 
applicable  to  all  forest  types  and  circumstances.  See  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Zahner,  above,  and  Tim  Foss ,  another 
forester,  attached  to  Cong.  John  Bryant's  statement  of  October 
28,  1993.  Mr.  Foss  says  that  selection  is  applicable  to  all 
forest  types  in  the  West. 
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6.  As  further  evidence  of  the  widespread  application  of 
selection,  I  attach  hereto  a  list  of  selection  stands  under 
private  ovmership  operating  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  for  as 
long  as  150  years. 

7.  Dr.  Oliver's  statement  contains  a  gross  rion  seguitur. 
First,  at  page  2,  he  notes  that  old  growth  forests  are  not  a 
steady  state,  but  are  subject  to  natural  disturbances,  sometimes 
reducing  them  to  an  early  succession  structure. 

But  Second,  on  p.  3,  he  argues  that  excluding  natural 
disturbances  or  even-age  logging,  if  applied  nationally  to 
private  and  public  lands,  would  endanger  species  which  depend  on 
"disturbances."  He  was  right  about  excluding  natural 
disturbances.  He  was  confused  about  including  even-age  logging. 
If  we  permit  natural  disturbances  to  continue,  why  should  even- 
age  logging  be  necessary? 

Oliver's  next   sentence  proves  his  fuzziness:  "Similarly, 

excessive  even-age  harvesting  while  not  allowing  'old-growth' 

structural   features  have   endangered   such  species  as  the  red- 

cockaded  woodpecker  and  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker."  (sic). 

The  word,  "excessive",  begs  the  question  and  the  issue.  The 
issue  includes  whether  even-age  logging  is  incompatible  with  the 
species  and  whether  selection  is  compatible.  In  the  issue 
conflict,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  would  prevail  over  H.R. 
1164.   As  To  Oliver's  extant  example,  there  is  no  conflict. 

I  am  an  attorney  for  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  Sierra  Club. 
et  al  V.  Espy.  et  al ,  in  which  District  Judge  Robert  M.  Parker 
entered  a  final  injunction  against  the  Forest  Service  to  stop 
even-age  logging  in  Red-cockaded  woodpecker  habitat,  because  he 
found  that  even-age  logging  diminished  that  habitat.  Judge 
Parker  permitted  selection  logging  in  a  way  that  leaves  an 
adequate  compartment  of  old-growth  pines,  because  that  is 
compatible  with  the  endangered  species.  Thus  Oliver's  example 
indicates  the  soundness  of  the  Bryant  bill. 

8.  Furthermore,  as  to  Oliver,  the  mere  fact  that  old  growth 
forests  are  dynamic  does  not  prove  that  even-age  logging  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  frequency  of  serial  succession.  If,  in 
nature,  a  forest  in  Oliver's  state  of  Washington  would  be 
disturbed  substantially  every  600  or  1500  years  that  is  no 
justification  for  clearcutting  it  every  100  or  150  years.  Yet 
that  is  the  result  that  continued  even-age  logging  would  allow 
federal  agencies  to  impose  on  our  federal  forests.  Oliver 
completely  overlooks  this  factor. 

9.  At  p.  7,  Oliver  claims  fuzzily: 

"For  example,   a  recent  study  under  my  direction  shows  that 
many   more  trees  in  the  forest  will  need  to  be  harvested  than 
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the  amount  allowed  in  the  bill  to  allow  enough  light  for 
Douglas-fir  to  continue  to  be  part  of  the  forest  in  western 
Washington. " 

Oliver  gives  no  citation,  year,  authorship,  or  data  for 
that  study.  He  fails  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  forests  in 
western  Washington  and  Oregon  where  single-tree  selection 
management  of  Douglas-fir  is  succeeding.  See  list  attached 
hereto,  including  his  own  state.  He  fails  to  acknowledge  that 
H.R.  1164  also  allows  group  selection  with  larger  openings  than 
single-tree  selection.   His  approach  is  not  scientific. 

10.  Oliver  slips  in  at  p.  8  another  old  myth  of  even-age 
apologists,  that  "More  roads  are  actually  needed  in  uneven-age 
management  than  in  even-age  management."  He  gives  no  evidence. 
In  rebuttal,  we  attach  the  affidavit  of  Barry  Flamm,  forester, 
(now  Dr.  Flamm),  with  long  years  in  the  Forest  Service.  Dr.  Flamm 
gave  reasons.  refering  to  the  many  entries  into  even-age  stands 
to  do  pre-commercial  thinning,  commercial  thinning,  prescribed 
burns,  insect  and  disease  measures,  and  other  functions  in 
addition  to  end-of -rotation  logging. 

11.  On  p.  9,  Oliver  says,  "It  would  be  much  more  effective  to 
legislate  a  goal  such  as  maintaining  the  fluctation  balance  of 
all  structures  across  the  landscape."  In  rebuttal,  that  is 
vaguer  than  the  biodiversity  provision  in  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  which  the  Forest  Service  has  evaded  since  1976. 
Oliver  simply  ignores  what  happens  in  reality  when  you  give  the 
federal  forestry  agencies  amy  discretion  to  fluctuate  the 
ecosystems. 

12.  At  the  end,  Oliver  attaches  a  chart  (C)  Pre-1850  Western 
Washington  Forests  which  indicates  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
old-growth,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  early  succession  than 
currently  (B)  after  all  the  even-age  logging  of  the  past 
century.  Yet  he  never  even  advocates  a  reduction,  much  less  a 
ban,  on  even-age  logging. 

13.  Always  looking  for  a  scare  tactic,  an  opposition  spokesman 
this  time  raised  the  specter  of  fire.  He  offers  no  documentation 
or  data  that  selection  management  causes  a  greater  fire  hazard 
than  even-age  stands  of  saplings  or  grown  trees.  Actually,  by 
maintaining  a  moister  microclimate,  a  selection  stand  is  less 
susceptible  than  an  even-age  stand  to  any  kind  of  fire  at  any 
stage  of  succession  of  even-age  except  shortly  after  site 
preparation  and  slash  burning. 

As  elaborated  upon  in  my  book,  Clearcutting:  A  Crime  Against 
Nature ■  Eakin  Press,  1989,  even-agers  cling  to  their  myths.  It  is 
time  that  even-agers  display  some  conformance  to  reality. 

I  also  attach  and  incorporate  the  rebuttal  of  Dr.  William  B. 
Willers,  dated  October  29,  1993. 

c l/L 

Edward  C. 
-3- 
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WRITTEN  vSTATEMENT  ON  H.R.  1164 
Submitted  by  John  A.  Helms 


My  name  is  Jdm  A.  Helms  and  I  am  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Envinmrncntal  Science  Policy,  and  Managcmcut  in  ilic  College  of  Natural  Resources, 
University  of  Califtwnia  at  Bexkeley.  My  field  of  spedalizaiiwi  is  silviculture  and  1  have 
tau|iht  courses  and  caaicd  out  research  in  this  subject  in  Califonua  for  the  past  30  years. 

I  am  submitting  this  statement  because  of  my  life-long  concern  for  sustaining  die 
productivity  of  the  nation's  foreste  and  my  belief  that  RR.  1 164,  although  wcll- 
intcntioncd,  is  counter-productive.  It  does  not  oppeor  to  be  based  on  scientific  evidence, 
and  win  not  produce  the  desiitd  full  range  of  diverse  and  healthy  f oresis. 

The  basic,  desirable  aim  uf  ihc  Bill  is  lo  sustain  diversiiy  on  public  lands.  To 
achieve  this,  the  Bill  concentrates  on  means  rather  than  process,  and.  unlortunateiy,  bases 
Us  arguments  on  attributes  of  even-aged  logging  in  the  context  of  exploitative  bdiavior  that 
cannot  be  supported  by  scientific  evidence  when  applied  to  even-aged  methods  in  the 
context  of  modem  forest  management  Furthermore,  the  proposed  restrictions  on  timber 
harvesting  arc  not  oiiented  to  accommodate  issues  of  space  and  time  in  diat  they  address  th< 
characterisdcs  of  stands  rather  than  landscapes  and  do  not  recognize  that  vegetadon  grows 
and  forest  structure  is  dynamic 

There  are  four  fundamental  issues  that  contribute  to  sustaining  desired  forest 
diversity: 

1  ^  PrnlnpiPHl  PonriitifiTK  Rftqiiireri  for  Forgst  Growth 
The  way  in  which  stand  structure  develops  depends  upon  the  relative  growth  of  grass, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  Each  species  has  Its  own  micro-climate  requixemenis  for  sadsfactoiy 
growth  ~  parnculariy  sunlight  and  soil  water.  Consequently,  diversity  of  vegetadon 
types  requires  a  diversity  uf  ccuIukI^  uundiliuus  iliat  suit  the  growUi  lequircuieais  of 
particular  forest  plants. 
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T\  Kfltiiral  DiRtiirhimcaB  in  rmUnnn  m  Roologiefll  Pattern.^ 

Ndtund  occuncnces  of  aee  mortalliy.  fire.  Insects,  disease,  wind,  and  flood  create 
openings  of  sizes  vuying  from  individual  trees  to  landsci^s.  These  <^)enings 
regcnerstc  and,  overall,  provide  landscapes  widi  diverse  panerns  of  harlZDnol  and 
vertical  stand  structure.   These  patterns  change  over  time  as  each  unit  within  the  mosaic 
grows  from  youdi  to  maturity.  Re-oocurreace  of  natural  disturbances  lecrcaie  new 
opportunities  for  regeneration. 

^'\  The  Relatjon  Berween  Silviailtimil  Mftrhnri<  anri  i:)ivftrRitv  nf  Frr^lnpiral  Ptinpmc 
Even-aged  silvicultural  mediods  (clearcutting,  seed  tree,  and  shelterwood)  and  uneven* 
aged  silvlcaliuial  methods  (single  tree  selection  and  ffoap  selection)  were  designed  to 
create  microclimatic  conditions  through  harvesting  that  simulate  the  anay  of  conditions 
cn»ied  by  natural  disturbance.  Oearcuidng.  seed  tree,  and  group  selection  provide 
exposed  conditioiu  suitable  for  regeneration  and  growth  of  sun-demanding  plants,  and 
shelterwood  and  single  tree  selection  provide  condidons  in  which  shade^emanding 
plants  are  readily  established.  The  size  and  shape  of  harvest  unit,  the  extent  to  which 
each  method  of  harvesting  is  used,  and  the  length  of  time  between  sequential  harvests 
detemnne  the  quali^  and  diversity  of  ecological  patterns  on  the  landscape.  The  use  of 
alternative  silvicultural  mediods  of  harvesting  can  produce  any  desired  distiibudon  of 
sirucuiial  types.  In  fact,  by  using  variants  of  the  classical  sHvicultural  methods  it  is 
possible  to  create  an  infinite  array  of  stand  conditions. 

d\  RffftCM  nf  rhnirfl  Amnny  SilvimlTnrfll  .Sytrwris 

Qioioe  ozxxsng  silvicultural  modiods  enablea  a  manager  to  create  the  kind  and  amount  of 
dlversliy  desired.  In  fact,  to  sustain  the  diversity  of  habitat  and  ecological  patterns 
similar  to  that  provided  by  natural  means  requires  the  opportunity  to  use  an  equivaleui 
diverse  aiiay  of  harvesting  methods.  Limiting  the  range  of  methods  available  for  use 
limits  the  range  of  plant  ^>ecie8  that  can  be  grown  ond  diversity  of  ecological  patterns 
potenuaUy  availaUe.  Alternatively,  over-use  of  one  particular  set  of  methods,  either 
even-  or  uneven-aged,  results  in  loss  of  diversity. 

Clearcutting 

Unfortunately,  the  term  clearcutting  is  used  in  two  ways.  Pirsdy,  it  is  used  by  the 
public  to  describe  exploitative  removal  of  all  trees  without  regard  for  the  consequences. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  term  used  by  the  profession  of  forestry  to  describe  a  practice  that  is 
designed  to  upgrade  stand  quality,  to  provide  Fegenerad(xi  of  desired  species,  and  to  create 
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desired  dlversliy.  Explottaiive  clearcuniDg.  wbicb  was  done  to  vaiying  extent  in  the  past, 
has  no  current  place  in  the  nation'g  forests.  Also,  the  over-use  or  mis-application  erf  any 
one  method  within  a  given  watcz^ibod  can  have  undcsiiable  consequences.  Even-aged 
methods,  when  prescribed  professionally,  are  not  inherently  deoiaoental  bat  Hke  all  evcn- 
and  uncvcn-agcd  methods  have  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  rdation  to  managoial, 
ecologiaU,  and  societal  criteria.  The  choice  among  silviculmral  systems  or  flieir  variants, 
thctcfoic,  requires  professional  expertise  in  ecological  dynamics.  Societal  goals  should  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  desired  stand  snuctoie  at  die  laAdscq>e  level  and  professional 
foresters  should  be  ohorged  with  the  responsibility,  and  accountability,  of  using  whatever 
sUvlculiural  approaches  are  needed  to  create  and  sustain  the  values  desired. 

Selective  HHrvesUng 

Similar  to  even-aged  systems,  the  names  applied  to  tineven-aged  systems  have  both 
63q>loltativc  and  managerial  connotations.  In  die  past,  selective  cutting  was  a  synonym  for 
high-grading  in  which  the  best  trees  were  cut  without  regard  for  the  quality  of  the 
remaining  stand.  In  a  professional  forestry  sense,  however,  selective  cutting  is  always 
prescribed  to  i:pgrade  forest  quality.  Experience  has  shown  that  single  tree  selection  tends 
to  regenerate  shade-demanding  species  which  can  change  spc^ca  con^sition  of  forests. 
The  sUvlculoHlst  recognizes  this  potendal  and.  where  desirable,  prescribes  group  selectloa 
to  create  exposed  eonditioas  and  micio-climaseB  that  enhance  regeneration  of  sun- 
domanding  species.  The  public,  however,  often  has  difficulty  in  disdnguiahing  between 
group  cuts  in  uneven-aged  management  and  small  cleazcuts  in  even-aged  management. 
Wridng  legislation  and  administering  regulations  designed  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
and  yet  provide  few  desired  ecological  outcome  will  be  diflBculL 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  legislate  method  and  that  it  is  preferable 
to  cleaxly  state  intent  The  professional  forester  should  be  charged  with  the  respmisibility  of 
picsciibinK  a  desired  approach  to  sumd  and  landscape  management  and  should  also  cany 
the  burden  of  being  accountable  for  its  success. 

H.K.     1164 

With  respect,  I  submit  that  this  Bill  has  the  Laudable  objecdvc  <rf  ensuring  the  health 
and  long-term  producdvity  of  the  nadon's  public  forest  larids.  but  it  Is  based  on  common 
peicepdons  of  exploitadve  clearcutting  and  not  on  attributes  of  clearcutting  when  used  as  a 
prescribed  method  of  management   I  wish  to  comment  on  ten  cases  in  Section  2  of  die  Bill 
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where  charges  are  made  against  even-aged  logging  that,  in  the  context  of  even-aged 
management,  arc  not  based  on  sound  forest  science: 

1)  Tvcn-aged  logging  causes  a  substandal  reduction  in  nadvc  biodivcrsily". 

An  even-aged  stand  may  have  less  diversity  than  an  uneven-aged  stand,  but  a 
landscape  is  likely  to  be  much  more  diverse  if  it  contains  even-aged  components. 
Biodiversity  is  increased  when  forested  landscapes  have  divennty  in  vegetation  type 
and  structure.  This  can  be  achieved  through  judicious  q>plicadoa  of  all  silvicultural 
systems  —  including  an  appiopnatc  piopoiiion  of  exposed  sites  that  enable  the 
development  of  early-seral  stage  vegetation.  Late-seral  stage  stand  structures  can  be 
developed  by  both  even-  and  uneven-aged  appruaches  to  mazmgemenL  Even-aged 
stands  do  not  necessarily  have  higher  lelanve  density.  And  a  basic  characteristic  of 
genetic  tree  inqnovcoxnt,  contrary  id  bcecding  in  agriculture,  is  to  increase  adaptability 
to  diverse  environments  and  to  bit>aden  the  genetic  ha.«!e. 

2)  "Even-aged  logging  klUs  immobile  species  of  wildlife  and  depletes  habitat  of  deep- 

forest  species". 

All  types  of  harvesting  enhance  the  habitat  for  some  species  of  wildlife  and  diminish  it 
for  others.  One  issue  is  the  size  of  harvest  unit  relative  to  home  range  and  the 
browsing,  foraging  or  nesting  requirements  of  the  animals  in  quesiloiL  Another  Is  the 
proportion  of  a  landscape  that  has  early-,  mid-,  or  latc-seral-stage  vegetation  structure 
that  is  developing  from  a  pardcular  silvicultural  treatment. 

3)  "Even-aged  logging  exposes  the  soil". 

This  is  exactly  why  the  mediod  is  chosen  -  it  providejj  microsite  conditions  that  are 
necegsaiy  for  establishment  and  growth  of  sun-demanding  species.  The  charges  that 
cleaivutting  causes  erosion,  loss  of  nutrients,  and  in^overishment  of  soil  may  be  valid 
in  exploitative  clearcutting.  They  may  also  apply  where  clearcutting  has  been 
prescribed  inappropriately  on  steep  slopes  and  on  lands  of  low  site  quality.  However, 
when  prescribed  appropriately,  clearcutting  will  not  create  the  effects  charged. 

4)  "Even-aged  logging  decreases  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  retain  carbon". 

This  tendency  is  true  for  clearcutting  and  seed  tree  harvesting  but  not  for  sheltcrwood. 
Oiven  iliis  knowledge,  the  professional  forester  can  limit  the  size  and  frequency  of 
clearcut  areas. 
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5)  "Even-aged  logging  renders  the  soil  increasingly  sensidve  to  add  deposidon". 

There  is  no  reason  why  even-aged  systems  in  paiticular  should  necessaiily  result  in  a 
decline  in  coarse  woody  debris  or  redooe  water  retention.  Iljis  is  a  function  of  aite 
prcparadon,  die  level  of  which  is  independent  of  the  system  used.  Soil  surface 
temperature  is  coiimx)Dly  liKseased  bu  tills  can  be  an  advantage  where  It  leads  10 
increased  metabolism  and  developmeat  of  seedling  root  systems  below  the  surface 
layers. 

6)  "Even^aged  logging  results  in  iiKicased  sueam  sedimentaUon". 

TWs  can  be  true  in  exploitative  logging  of  any  kind.  However,  in  the  past  15  years, 
die  use  of  buffer  strips  adjacent  to  streams  in  all  sihdcultural  systems  has  tended  to 
eliminate  the  potential  for  sedimentatJoL  Alsa  the  proUem  can  be  avoided  by 
prescribing  variants  of  the  shelt^wood  method  on  those  slopes  that  have  a  tendency 
for  erosion. 

7)  "Even-uged  lugging  increases  harmful  edge  effects". 

Edges  can  be  created  by  both  evea>  and  uneven>aged  systems.  They  have  both 
desixable  and  undesirable,  attributes  dqmding  vpoa  the  issues  involved. 

8)  "Even-aged  logging  decreases  recreadonal  diversity". 

The  Characteristics  of  stands  produced  by  altetnalSve  silviculmral  systems  depend  upon 
dieir  stage  of  development  Also,  a  critical  issue  is  whetho*  diversity  is  defined  at  the 
level  of  a  stand  or  landscape.  People  tend  to  envision  cleaicutiing  as  bare,  exposed 
ground  with  no  vegetadon.  Yet  in  CaUfomia,  70-year-old  redwood  stands  that  have 
regenerated  after  clearcutting  have  been  aoqmied  for  state  parks  because  of  their  high 
aesthetic  qualities. 

9)  "Reducticm  in  biological  diversity". 

Divcrnty  is  reduced  if  the  range  of  possible  stand  structuios  is  roduccd.  A  goal  of 
Increasing  Wodlversiiy  is  best  attained  by  retaining  all  methods  of  harvesting  for  use 
where  appropriate  and  desirable.  The  statement  that  even-aged  logging  leads  to 
"reladvely  impenetrable  thickets  uf  saplings  and  then  into  monotonous  plantadons"  is 
an  atypical  characterization.  Stands  of  diis  type  could  certainly  be  produced  if  derired 
but  there  seems  litde  reason  to  do  so.  Tbe  density  and  species  composition  associated 
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with  even-aged  systems  can  be  comrolkd.  Far  example,  mixed'spedes  planting  has     i 
been  common  in  Califbcnia's  Siem  Nevada  for  about  15  yean.  Varying  levels  of 
grass  and  shrubs  within  bodi  even-  and  tineven-aged  stands  can  be  attained  depending 
upon  the  structnral  divenity  deaiied.  ImeteaUngly.  a  well-known  example  where 
nature  created  dense,  even-aged  stands  o£  a  sin^  species  is  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park  where  wfldfire  destroyed  Iai:ge  stands  of  lod£q)ole  pine  which  are  now 
regoiemiing  rapidly.  This  indicates  diat  stand  menagement  is  neoessoiy  even  in  forest 
reserves. 

10)  The  icladveicsiliciice  of  even- and  UQcvcn-agedsouids  ID  q)idemics  of  insects  and 
diseases  is  difficult  tt>  ^spniae.  Ecologically,  one  may  e3q)ect  Aat  mixed  stands  are 
more  resilient  dian  those  of  ungle  species.  However,  uauuv  provides  CMuuples  of 
vast  areas  of  single-spedes  stands  (in  the  west  tiiese  include  redwood,  Douglas-fir. 
lodgepole  pine,  pondeiosa  pine,  aod  tnie  fir)  as  well  as  mixed-species  stands  (mixed 
IVniglas-fir  stands  and  the  mixed-conifer  type).  The  presence  oi  both  pure  and  mixed 
stands  in  nature  indicates  diat,  in  die  kngzun,  both  are  successftil  in  withstanding  fire, 
insects,  and  disease.  A  relaiedisaie  is  Ae  need  to  avcleaicutting  to  regenerate 
mistletoe-infested  stands.  In  this  r*tiiwtlo«,  deoroutting  can  be  the  only  usable  method 
to  ensure  the  develc^oicm  (tfhcabfay  new  stands. 

I  believe  that  die  findings  wrioen  in  the  BiUleadiag  K)  banning  even-aged 
silviailmral  methods  are  based  on  duffles  made  against  exploitative  practices  that  do  not 
hove  a  place  in  professional  forest  managemenL  hn  this  context,  most  of  the  charges  made 
cannot  be  supported  by  scientific  evideaoe.  Similar  charges  of  ejqtloitation  and  diminishing 
of  div  wsity  could  be  levied  against  noo-professionnl  use  of  selective  cutting. 

H.R.  1 164  also  contains  definitions  diat  either  are  at  variance  with  professional  use 
or  will  create  piv>bleais  with  lespca  lo  iinplrTnonation.  Huce  of  the  more  impoitant  are: 
Rg«flriny  native  biodiversitv  to  the  level  that  would  have  occurred  in  the 
absence  of  significant  human  inqiaa  is  probably  impossible  given  dial  huiuaxi 
habltaticm  and  nrbanizatian  ha*  disupted  the  home  range  ot  wtde-rnnging 
animals  such  as  wolvec,  bears,  and  nnmintain  Uons.  In  oddidon,  the  general 
view  of  "nadve  tnodiyersity"  lyiHcaDy  catdodcs  die  ndc  of  large-scale  natural 
disturbance. 
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ntnnp  cfflffption  is  desfined  as  having  opftnings  with  «  width  no  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  tallest  edge  tree.  Wiih  openings  this  small,  the  shade  provided  will 
malre  it  difficult  for  the  regenennan  and  sansfactmy  growth  of  sun-demanding 
tree  species  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  change  in  species  composition. 

■Q>.1>^rYn  mnnai^ement  is  defined  as  being  limited  to  natural  tegeneration. 
Because  of  naiural  periodicity  of  several  ycaiv  between  seed  uups,  it  is  uftco 
desirable  to  plant  seedlings  of  desired  species  in  ocder  to  maintain  xxdxed- 
species  stands  and  lu  nieei  fonesi  managcaieni  goals  as  well  as  forest  practice 
xegulations  for  pron^  regeneratian. 

During  the  last  five  years  both  private  and  public  forest  managers  have  been 
developing  variants  of  cvoi-aged  and  group  selection  methods  that  leave  varying  numbers 
of  reserve  trees  in  order  to  provide  aesthedc  wildlife  habitat,  and  lBDdsc^>e  benefits.  In 
addition,  the  recent  move  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cleazcutting 
and  to  adopt  an  ccusystcui  approach  lo  loxesi  maaagement  represents  a  positive  change  in 
policy  aimed  at  sustaining  diverse  values  on  public  lands. 

Choice  among  methods  should  be  naade  by  professional  managers  to  fit  q)ecific 
situations  with  the  objective  of  attaining  desired  levels  of  biodivosity  at  the  lorKlscape  level 
The  problem  Is  not  in  the  options  themselves  but  In  the  system  of  modvatlon  and  control 
within  which  choices  are  made.  Too  often  in  the  past,  choice  among  methods  has  been 
driven  by  financial  rather  than  ecological  coosideraiious.  Soiue  use  of  even-aged  methods 
will  continue  to  be  ecologically  desirable  because  of  their  value  in  producing  particular 
kinds  forest  structures.   Enhancement  of  diversity  and  ecosystem  integrity  can  probably  be 
best  achieved  by  avoiding  over-reliance  on  any  oat  set  of  sllvicultural  methods.  Given  the 
need  to  address  increasingly  complex  issues  of  forest  land  management  it  is  important  to 
retain  all  silviai  Irora  I  methods  for  potential  use. 
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Association  of  Consulting  Foresters  of  America,  Inc. 

5400  Grosvenor  Lane,  Suite  300.  Bethesda.  Maryland  20814-2198 
Tel  (301)  53a«795  •  Fax  (301)  530-5128 


October  25,   1993 

The  Honorable  Charlie  Rose 
U.S.   House  of  Representatives 
2230  RHOB 
Washington,   DC  20515-3307 

Dear  Representative  Rose: 

The  Association  of  Consulting  Foresters  of  America,  Inc.,  is  composed  of  in- 
dividusds  who  provide  forestry  and  environmental  services  to  Private  Non- 
Indostrial  Fovest  lAndowners,  our  major  cUents.  Our  members  manage  forest 
land  in  every  major  forest  area  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Association  takes  exception  to  HR  1164  for  the  following  reasons.  Cer- 
tain species  of  trees  re<iuire  exacting  biological  conditions  to  regenerate. 
Some  forest  types  become  susceptible  to  damage  and  destruction  if  they  are 
opened  up  too  much  from  a  partial  cutting  or  thinning.  Other  species  of 
trees  degrade  in  value  or  disappear  entirely  if  the  forest  is  opened  too  much 
from  a  partial  cutting. 

Species  of  oak  and  other  hardwoods  do  not  tolerate  competition  for  sunUght 
when  regenerating.  If  partial  cuttings  are  used  when  harvesting  these 
species,  the  forests  will  not  regenerate  to  their  native  tyiies.  Less  desirable 
tree  species  eventually  replace  the  original  species.  Clearcutting  is  the  only 
silviculture  regeneration  method  which  provides  the  full  sunlight  required  for 
successful  regeneration. 

Thinnings  and  selective  cuttings  can  damage  the  integrity  of  other  forest 
types,  such  as  Virginia  pine  and  lodgepole  pine.  Entire  stands  of  these  trees 
are  often  destroyed  from  high  winds  (windthrow)  after  a  thinning  or  partial 
cut. 

Restricting  the  silvicultural  tools  foresters  may  use,  as  this  Bill  will  do  if  it 
becomes  law,  adversely  impacts  the  ability  of  foresters  to  soundly  manage  this 
Nation's  forests.  Clearcutting  is  a  proven,  sound  and  necessary  silvicultural 
tool  which  achieves  forest  and  environmental  management  goals.  Over  30 
years  of  forest  research  confirms  and  supports  this  fstct. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  Bill  is  to  eliminate  clearcutting  and  prohibit  even- 
aged  management  so  that  biodiversity  will  be  maintained  or  increased.  No 
evidence  exists  to  sustain  this  and  in  reality  it  is  scientifically  incorrect. 
Passage  of  this  Bill  will  actually  be  counter  productive. 

We  respectively  ask  your  assistance  in  seeing  that  this  Bill  is  tabled  or  voted 
down.  If  you  or  your  staff  require  additional  information,  the  ACF  is  avail- 
able to  pirovide  assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  McCoUy, 
President 
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AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

225  TOUHY  AVENUE  ■  PARK  RIDGE  •  ILLINOIS  ■  60068  ■  (312)  399-5700  ■  FAX  (312)  399-5896 
600  MARYLAND  AVEf^UE S.W.  ■  SUITE  800  ■  WASHINGTON.  DC  ■  20024  ■  (202)  484-3600  ■  FAX  (202)  4S4-3604 


November  2,  1993 


The  Honorable  Charles  Rose 

Chairman 

House  Agrioalture  Subcommittee 

on  Specialty  Crops  and  Natural  Resources 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC   20515 

Dear  Chairman  Rose: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  1164  as 
currently  drafted.  The  management  of  public  lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  balanced  multiple  use  policy. 
Federal  forest  lands  can  provide  a  variety  of  benefits  to  society  if  properly 
managed.   Professional  foresters  should  have  access  to  all  management  tools  on 
federal  forest  lands.   Regenerating  trees  and  maintaining  the  varied  habitat 
needed  for  many  species  of  plants  and  animals  can  be  facilitated  through  the  use 
of  even-aged  management. 

Meeting  the  competing  needs  and  desires  of  a  growing  population  for 
timber,  recreation  and  biodiversity  will  never  be  an  easy  public  policy  decision. 
Striking  a  reasonable  balance  among  those  interests  must  be  our  goal.   H.R.  1164, 
by  restricting  accepted  forest  management  practices,  fails  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
balance  or  recognize  that  forest  products  are  renewable  resources. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  W.  Newpher 
Executive  Director 
Washington  Ofifice 


RWN/lh 
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November  9,  1993 


The  Honorable  Charlie  Rose,  Chainnan 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Specialty  Crops 

and  Natural  Resources 
1301  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
U.S.  House  of  Rqnesentadves 
Washington,  D.C.        20515 


Dear  Chairman  Rose: 

I  am  writing  to  convey  the  comments  of  the  Intertribal  Timber  Council 
regarding  H.R.  1164,  the  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of 
1993,  on  which  your  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  October  28,  1993.  I  request  that 
this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Subcommittee's  hearing  record  on  H.R.  1 164. 

The  Intertribal  Tfanber  Council 

The  Intertribal  TimbCT  Council  is  a  seventeen  year  old  organization  of  sixty 
Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska  Native  organizations  with  substantial  forest  lands. 
Collectively,  the  I.T.C.  member  Tribes  hold  more  than  90%  of  the  5.7  million 
commercial  acres  -  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  8.7  million  woodland  acres  -  that 
are  under  trust  managemrat  for  tribes  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  1164's  application  to  Tribes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intertribal  Timber  Council  requests  that  Section  6  of  H.R. 
1 164  be  deleted  ftx)m  that  legislation  on  the  grounds  that  Indian  trust  lands  are  nQt 
U.S.  public  lands  and  that  subjugation  of  tribal  interests  to  provide  public  benefits  is 
improper.  Section  6  would  apply  restrictive  Federal  forest  management  policies 
intended  for  U.S.  public  lands  to  Indian  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  tribes  by  the  U.S. 
government.  Section  6  would  amend  the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources 
Management  Act  (PL  101-630,  Title  III)  to  restrict  the  management  of  Indian  trust 
forest  lands  by  imposing  requirements  to  conserve  and  restore  biodiversity  and 
prohibit  even-aged  forest  practices.  Section  6  could  also  authorize  any  U.S.  citizen 
to  sue  an  Indian  tribe  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Act. 
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Impact  of  H.R.  1164  on  Tribes 

The  application  of  H.R.  1 164's  restrictions  to  Indian  trust  forests  would  be  devastating 
to  Indian  tribes.  The  restrictions  would  diminish  the  tribal  governments'  sovereign  authority  to 
determine,  within  the  bounds  of  the  trust,  the  use  of  their  land,  and  would  infringe  on  the  tribal 
governments'  sovereign  immunity  from  suit.  H.R.  1164  would  interfere  with  the  Federal 
government's  legal  obligations  as  trustee  to  manage  the  land  for  its  Indian  beneficiaries.  The  bill 
would  violate  the  long-established  Federal  policy  of  Self-Determination  for  Indian  tribal 
governments,  and  would  impose  financial  hardship  on  many  already  impoverished  Indian 
communities,  depriving  the  tribes  and  their  members  of  needed  employment  and  other  economic 
benefits  of  the  forest.  And  H.R.  1164's  restrictions  could  expose  the  Federal  government  to 
liability  for  the  conversion  of  private  property  to  public  purposes. 

We  hope  that  the  application  of  H.R.  1  I64's  restrictions  to  Indian  forests  is  mistaken,  due 
to  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  unique  nature  of  Indian  trust  lands  and  the  historic,  treaty-based 
relationship  between  tribes  and  the  United  States. 

Indian  trust  land 

Indian  trust  lands,  including  their  forests,  are  not  U.S.  public  property.  They  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  U.S.  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  people  thereon.  The  great 
majority  of  these  trust  lands  are  Indian  reservations  specifically  retained  for  the  tribes  in  treaties 
with  the  U.S.  that  ceded  vast  amounts  of  aboriginal  tribal  territory.  To  preserve  and  protect  these 
reservations  and  other  Indian  land  for  the  Indian  people,  the  United  States  takes  the  land's  title 
into  trust.  As  trustee,  the  U.S.  has  a  fiduciary  obligation  to  manage  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  for  whom  it  is  held  in  trust,  not  the  U.S.  public.  The  rights  to  the  land,  including 
rights  to  determine  its  use,  enjoy  its  benefits,  restrict  entry  and  to  receive  compensation  for  5th 
Amendment  conversion  to  public  use,  are  retained  by  the  tribe  or  its  individual  Indian  owner. 
This  trust  relationship  is  unique;  the  holding  of  title  to  trust  lands  by  the  Federal  government 
should  not  be  construed  as  meaning  Indian  trust  lands  are  U.S.  public  lands  that  are  subject  to 
management  for  public  benefit. 

Tribal  sovereignty 

Within  Indian  reservations,  tribal  governments  exercise  inherent  sovereign  powers, 
including  jurisdiction  over  Indian  people,  sovereign  immunity  from  law  suits,  and  authority  over 
the  use  of  their  lands.  The  preservation  of  these  powers  is  essential  to  continued  tribal 
governmental  existence,  and  we  resist  any  effort  to  diminish  or  infringe  on  these  powers.  It  is 
inappropriate  for  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  convey  some  benefit  to  the  U.S.  public  at 
large,  or  to  offset  some  mismanagement  of  U.S.  public  lands,  to  impose  restrictions  on  tribal 
lands,  diminishing  both  the  tribes'  sovereign  rights  to  administer  their  own  land  and  their  ability 
to  enjoy  its  benefits.  These  Federal  restrictions  are  particularly  inappropriate  when  the  very 
purpose  the  Federal  government  assumes  title  to  Indian  land  is  to  protect  it  for  the  tribes' 
exclusive  use  and  benefit. 

Tribal  governments  must  determine  the  management  practices  most  appropriate  to  apply 
to  their  lands.  Tribal  governments  are  keenly  aware  of  their  limited  land  bases,  their 
community's  needs,  and  their  obligations  to  future  generations.  They  have  been  living  with  their 
land  and  its  resources  for  a  very  long  time,  and  fully  recognize  that  the  decisions  how  best  to 
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address  all  these  issues  are  not  easy.  But,  the  decisions  are  the  tribes'  to  make,  and  must  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  tribes  in  response  to  some  outside  concern. 

Accordingly,  we  ask  that  Section  6  be  deleted  from  H.R.  1164. 

We  hope  that,  in  any  Subcommittee  or  Committee  consideration  of  H.R.  1 164,  you  will 
accommodate  our  request.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 


(J/y)  t'coyiiMA 


Don  Peasley 
President 
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A  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO 

THE  HOUSE  SPECIALTY  CROPS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  H.R.  1164,  THE  "FOREST  BIODIVERSITY  AND  CLEARCUTTING 

PROHIBrnON  ACT  OF  1993" 

by  Gary  J.  Taylor,  Legislative  Counsel 

International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

November  5,  1993 


The  Association  i^ypreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  on  H.R. 
1164.  While  the  Association  does  not  endorse  the  universal  application  of  even-aged 
management  or  any  other  specific  silvicultural  system  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  we 
conversely  do  not  support  a  prohibition  against  even-age  management  on  public  lands.  The 
Association  advocates  that  this  or  any  other  technique  should  remain  available  for  use,  where 
appropriate,  by  the  professionally  trained  natural  resource  managers  based  on  their  professional 
judgment  using  sound  resource  management  science.  The  Association  thus  must  oppose  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1164. 

The  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agoicies,  founded  in  1902,  is  a  quasi- 
govonmental  organization  of  public  agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of 
North  America's  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Association's  governmental  members  include 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  the  states,  provinces,  and  federal  governments  of  the  U.S. ,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  All  50  states  are  members.  The  Association  has  been  a  key  organization  in 
promoting  sound  resource  management  and  stmigthening  federal,  state,  and  private  cooperation 
in  protecting  and  managing  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats  in  the  public  interest. 

The  State  fish  and  wildlife  agoicies  have  a  vital  and  vested  interest  in  forest  habitat 
management  on  Federal  public  lands.  During  the  last  20  years,  a  number  of  Congressional 
enactments  have  expanded  federal  jurisdiction  over  certain  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 
traditionally  managed  by  the  States.  However,  exc^t  for  certain  species  of  marine  mammals, 
under  these  Congressional  enactments,  state  jurisdiction  remains  concurrent  with  federal 
authority  for  endangered  and  threatened  species,  migratory  birds,  and  anadromous  fish.  State 
authority  for  fish  and  resident  wildlife  remains  the  comprehensive  backdrop  applicable  in  the 
absence  of  specific,  overriding  Federal  law.  This  authority  applies  in  most  cases  to  Federal 
public  lands. 

On  national  forests  and  BLM-administered  lands,  authority  with  respect  to  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  is  shared,  with  land  management  and  habitat  authority  residing  in  the  federal 
administrators,  while  direct  authority  relating  to  surveys,  inventories  and  the  regulation  of  taking 
of  fish  and  wildlife  being  reserved  explicitiy  by  Congress  to  the  States.  Jurisdiction  is  also 
concurrent  on  units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  of  the  National  Recreation  Area 
System.  I  refer  you  to  the  provisions  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960;  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Managemrat  Act  of  1976;  Sikes  Act;  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Administration  Act  of  1966;  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973;  and  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  as  references  for  these  statutory  provisions. 
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Concurrait  jurisdiction  with  re^wct  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  its  application  to  U.S. 
Dqjartmoit  of  Interior  administered  lands,  is  also  discussed  generally  in  the  Dq>artment  of 
Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy:  State-Federal  Relationships,  43  CFR  Part  24.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  policy  (Secretary  Memorandum  at  9500-3)  and  regulation  regarding 
management  of  the  National  Forests  and  Grasslands  recognize  that  States  have  broad  trustee  and 
stewardship  responsibility  over  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  the  regulaticm  of  their  use, 
even  on  Federal  lands.  We  establish  this  long  and  successful  history  of  Federal-State  partnership 
in  managing  fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  public  lands  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  our 
member  agencies'  standing  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  Association  also  certainly  embraces  many  of  the  concepts  and  applicaticm  of  imeven- 
aged  forestry  as  a  legitimate,  useful  and  i^ropriate  technique  for  balanced  forest  conservation 
in  certain  habitats.  Modifications  of  harvest  rotation  length  and  schedules  using  selection 
harvest,  amending  guidelines  for  forest  stand  composition  and  age  regimes,  and  different 
silviculture  systems  including  varying  harvests  methods  are  valid  and  useful  techniques  for  the 
conservation  of  forest  habitats  and  the  biota  that  they  support,  and  to  provide  for  sustained  fiber 
production.  We  see  this  as  the  appropriate  role  of  the  professionally  trained  foresters,  fisheries 
and  wildlife  biologists,  and  other  disciplines  to  dipply  these  techniques  on  a  local  basis  as  a  result 
of  scientifically  conducted  surveys  and  inventories  of  both  the  forest  stand  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  that  it  supports,  while  integrating  the  multiple  resource  objectives  into  the  forest 
management  plans. 

However,  the  Association  has  serious  concerns  about  a  Congressional  mandate  to  apply 
specific  silvicultural  and  management  techniques  as  a  mandate  for  management  of  Federal  forest 
lands.  In  our  opinion,  Congress  should  not  be  dictating  specific  management  techniques  such 
as  the  prohibition  against  even-aged  logging  as  outlined  in  H.R.  1 164.  Rather,  Congress  should 
establish  and  promote  policy  and  general  guidelines  and  frameworks  within  which  professional 
managers  employ  their  expertise  and  a  consideration  of  the  local  conditions  to  carry  out  specific 
management  for  forest  ecosystems.  We  are  concerned  with  what  appears  to  be  increasing 
interest  by  Congress  in  preempting,  through  legislative  fiat,  the  application  of  scientific 
management  by  resource  professionals.  Natural  resource  professionals  in  forestry,  fisheries  and 
wildlife,  and  other  relatal  fields  of  conservation  biology,  have  extensive  academic  and  field 
training  which  enables  them  to  make  the  many  detailed  land  management  decisions  including 
reconciling  a  number  of  different  resource  conservation  and  production  objectives.  Congress 
should  not,  in  our  opinion,  seek  to  micro-manage  our  public  lands. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  the  Association  also  respectfully  suggests  that  'one  size  fits 
all"  policy  solutions  are  generally  both  inappropriate  and  unsuccessful  at  resolving  an  issue.  The 
great  abundance  and  benefit  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  derive,  in  part,  from 
the  diversity  represented  in  the  many  ecosystems  of  this  country.  It  is  simplistic  to  suggest  that 
a  prohibition  on  even-aged  forest  management  would  universally  benefit  the  many  habitats  and 
ecosystems  rq>resented  in  the  U.S.  The  Association  again  strongly  urges  that  the  application 
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of  tite  appropriate  silvicultural  tediniques  for  the  conservatioa  of  the  different  forest  ecosystems 
remain  at  the  direction  of  the  professionally  trained  natural  resource  manager.  It  would  not  be 
prudent,  in  our  opinion,  to  remove  even-aged  management  as  a  tool  from  these  professionals. 

As  you  are  aware,  even-aged  management  (including  clearcutting)  is  a  necessary  and 
aiq>ropriate  technique  in  some  forest  ecosystems  to  promote  the  health,  vitality  and  regeneratim 
of  those  habitats,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  supported  by  those  habitats.  Early 
successicmal  habitat,  such  as  that  created  by  even-aged  management,  occurred  historically 
through  fire,  disease  aitd  otho'  natural  events,  creating  a  diverse  landscape  of  v^etative  types. 
Today,  we  attempt  to  ctmtrol  these  natural  cveais  as  much  as  possible,  to  minimize  their  harmful 
effects.  In  the  absence  of  these  natural  factors,  properly  planned  even-aged  management  through 
clearcutting  can  be  an  important  and  financially  efficient  management  tool  to  achieve  the 
structural  and  biological  diversity  on  the  forest  once  created  by  natural  events.  Where 
iq)propriate,  and  as  applied  by  professionally  trained  resource  managers,  this  practice  can  create 
and  maintain  a  mosaic  of  v^etative  speaes  and  age  classes  on  Federal  forest  land  for  wildlife 
species  requiring  these  types  of  habitat  for  all  or  part  of  their  life  needs. 

Forest  openings  created  by  evwi-aged  management  are  necessary  habitat  components  for 
several  species.  For  example,  wild  turkey  utilize  these  as  feeding  areas  for  sources  of  required 
insect  protein  for  young  birds.  The  fruits  and  berries  produced  by  these  habitats  are  beneficial 
to  black  bears,  white  tailed  dea  and  many  songbirds.  Small  raptors,  such  as  the  kestrel,  and 
the  Eastern  blud)iFd  require  cavities  found  in  snag  trees  left  in  clearcuts  for  nesting.  Ruffed 
grouse  find  food  and  cov«-  in  tiie  habitat  created  by  clearcuts,  and  even-aged  managem^t  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  regeneration  of  the  appropriate  stand  composition  and  age  and  size  class 
for  this  species.  Without  evoi-aged  management  on  southwestern  forests,  objectives  for  grazing 
habitat  for  deer,  antelope  and  other  large  ungulates  may  not  be  met.  Many  r^^tors  which  nest 
in  forest  ecosystems  need  open  areas  in  which  to  hunt  and  secure  prey.  These  few  examples 
illustrate  the  need  to  maintain  even-aged  management,  as  applied  by  professionally  trained 
resource  managers,  as  a  technique  for  wildlife  managemmt. 

In  summary,  the  Association  must  oppose  the  specific  Congressional  mandate  against 
even-aged  forest  management  on  Federal  public  lands,  which  would  be  imposed  by  H.R.  1164. 
Even-aged  harvest  as  a  silvicultural  tool  is  beneficial,  under  the  appropriate  circumstances  in 
certain  habitat,  for  maintaining  the  habitat  required  by  various  wildlife  q)ecies.  The  use  of  this 
tool  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  professionally  trained  natural  resource  manager,  and 
applied  using  their  best  judgment  based  on  the  principles  of  sound  resource  management  scioice. 


♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
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STATEMENT  BY 

THE  WILDLIFE  LEGISLATIVE  FUND  OF  AMERICA 

REGARDING 

H.R.  1164 

"FOREST  BIODIVERSITY  AND  CLEARCUTTING  PROHIBITION  ACT" 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America  opposes  H.R.  1164, 
the  "Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993." 
H.R.  1164  would  eliminate  traditional  conservation  tools  and 
practices  from  the  management  equation  and  mandates  a  dubious  and 
questionable  prescription  for  management  of  federal  lands. 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America  (WLFA)  is  an 
association  of  sportsmen's  conservation  organizations  established 
to  protect  the  heritage  of  the  American  sportsman  to  hunt,  fish  and 
trap.  Through  its  associated  organizations,  the  WLFA  represents  an 
aggregate  membership  of  more  than  1.5  million  sportsmen- 
conservationists  . 

The  WLFA  is  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  clearcutting  and 
other  forms  of  even-age  logging  as  a  management  tool.  Although  the 
legislation  suggests  that  clearcutting  and  even-age  logging  are 
detrimental  to  the  broad  array  of  flora  and  fauna  that  exists  on 
federal  lands,  these  practices  also  result  in  a  new  complexity  of 
plant  and  animal  life  upon  which  various  forms  of  wildlife  are  very 
much  dependent.  Game  and  non-game  species  are  equally  dependent 
upon  the  many  benefits  resulting  from  even-age  logging. 
Furthermore,  certain  endangered  species  such  as  Kirtland's  Warbler 
are  wholly  dependent  on  habitat  created  by  clearcutting. 

The  WLFA  is  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  to  manage  federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  or 
achieving  "native  biodiversity."  The  term  "native  biodiversity"  is 
loosely  defined  in  the  legislation  and  could  be  used  to  attack  and 
thwart  a  range  of  existing  wildlife  management  practices.  Most 
management  programs  are  designed  to  benefit  particular  species 
(e.g.,  blfck  ducks,  Florida  panthers)  or  classes  of  species  (e.g., 
those  dependent  on  successional  growth  such  as  deer,  ruffed  grouse, 
quail  or  rabbits).  By  enhancing  particular  habitats  and  related 
species  the  otherwise  natural  order  is  altered.  For  example,  many 
managed  areas  are  operated  to  maximize  successional  habitat  for  the 
benefit  of  species  including  woodcock,  deer,  turkeys,  and  grouse. 
This  maximization  of  successional  habitat  can  be  construed  as 
inconsistent  with  "native  biodiversity."  The  WLFA  is  persuaded 
that  ant i -management  interests  will  exploit  this  goal  to  cripple 
traditional  management  programs. 

The  WLFA  is  opposed  to  H.R.  1164,  the  "Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993."  The  demand  for  ironclad  and 
unnecessary  scientific  standards  will  divert  critical  manpower  and 
funds.  At  the  least,  the  measure  will  give  rise  to  endless  court 
suits  and  the  judiciary  will  ultimately  decide  what  "native 
biodiversity"  means  regardless  of  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
understandings  of  the  wildlife  conservation  community. 
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103d  congress 
1st  Session 


H.R.1164 


To  amend  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1974,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Forest  Resources  Management  Act,  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protection  of  native  biodiversity  and 
to  place  restraints  upon  clearcutting  and  certain  other  cutting  practices 
on  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  2,  1993 

Mr.  Bryant  (for  himself,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Ravekel,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  C!oleman,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  HAilBURG,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Starjc,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
FiLNER,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  MORAN,  Mr.  Walsh,  Ms.  NORTON,  Mr. 
Beilensok,  Mr.  Waxjlan,  Mrs.  Kenkelly,  Mr.  Hekry,  Mr.  An-drews 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mrs.  Maloney)  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Resources,  Agri- 
culture, Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Armed  Services 

May  26,  1993 

Additional  sponsors:  Mr.  Frantcs  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Serrano,  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Ms. 
ESHOO,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA,  Mr.  Markey,  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Borski,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Septejiber  17,  1993 
Additonal  sponsors:  Ms.  Roybal-Allard,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Yates,  Mrs. 
MORELLA,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  ANT)RE^vs  of  New  Jersey,  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Horn,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Farr  of  California,  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Gene  Green  of  Texas,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Becerra,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gilchrest,  Mr.  Costello,  and  Mr.  Clay 
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A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  197£,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966,  the  National  Indian 
Forest  Resources  Management  Act,  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protection  of  native 
biodiversity  and  to  place  restraints  upon  clearcutting  and 
certain  other  cutting  practices  on  the  forests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States, 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Forest  Biodiversity 

5  and  Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993". 

6  SEC.  2.  PURPOSES  AND  FINDINGS. 

7  (a)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  in  all 

8  timberland  owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States  where 

9  logging  is  permitted,  to  conserve  native  biodiversity  and 

10  to  protect  all  native  ecosystems  against  losses  that  result 

1 1  from  clearcutting  and  other  forms  of  even-age  logging. 

12  (b)  Findings. — Congress  finds  the  follo\\ing: 

13  (1)  Federal  agencies  of  the  United  States  that 

14  engage   in    even-age    logging   practices    include    the 

15  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

16  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 

17  Land  Management,  and  Bureau  of  Indian -^f airs  of 
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1  the    Department    of   the    Interior,    and    the   Army, 

2  Navy,  and  Air  Force  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3  (2)  Even-age  logging  causes  a  substantial  re- 

4  duction   in   native  biodiversitj'^  by  emphasizing  the 

5  production  of  a  limited  number  of  commercial  spe- 

6  cies  of  trees  on  each  site,  generally  only  one;  by  ma- 

7  nipulating   the   vegetation   toward    greater   relative 

8  density  of  such  commercial  species,  by  suppressing 

9  competing  species,   and  by  planting,   on  numerous 

10  sites,  a  commercial  strain  that  was  developed  to  re- 

11  duce  the  relative  diversity  of  genetic   strains  that 

12  previously  occurred  within  the  species  on  the  same 

13  sites. 

14  (3)  Even-age  logging  kills  immobile  species  and 

15  the  very  young  of  mobile  species  of  wildlife  and  de- 

16  pletes  the  habitat  of  deep-forest  species  of  animals, 

17  including  endangered  species. 

18  (4)  Even-age  lo^ng  exposes  the  soil  to  direct 

19  sunlight,  impact  of  rains,  disruption  of  surface,  and 

20  compaction  of  organic  layers,  and  disrupts  the  run- 

21  off  restraining  capabilities   of  roots   and   low-lying 

22  vegetation,  resulting  in  soil  erosion,  leaching  out  of 

23  nutrients,  reduction  in  biological  content  of  the  soil, 

24  and  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  with  long-range  dele- 
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1  terious   effect   on   all   land   resources,    even   timber 

2  production. 

3  (5)  Even-age  logging  decreases  the  capability  of 

4  the  soil  to  retain  carbon  and,  during  the  critical  pe- 

5  riods  of  felling  and  site  preparation,  reduces  the  ca- 

6  pacity  of  the  biomass  to  process  and  to  store  carbon, 

7  with  a  result  of  loss  of  such  carbon  to  the  atmos- 

8  phere,  thereby  aggravating  global  warming. 

9  (6)  Even-age  logging  renders  the  soil  increas- 

10  ingly  sensitive  to  acid  deposition  by  causing  decline 

11  of  soil  wood  and  coarse  woody  debris,  reducing  site 

12  capacity  for  retention  of  water  and  nutrients,  in- 

13  creasing  soil  heat,  and  impairing  the  maintenance  of 

14  protective  carbon  compounds  on  the  soil  surface. 

15  (7)     Even-age    logging    results    in    increased 

16  stream  sedimentation,  siltation  of  stream  bottoms, 

17  decline  in  water  quality,  impairment  of  life  cycles 

18  and  spawning  processes  of  aquatic  life  from  benthic 

19  organisms  to  large  fish,  thereby  depleting  the  sports 

20  and  commercial  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

21  (8)  Even-age  logging  results  in  lessening  resist- 

22  ance  in  the  plant  community,  including  the  commer- 

23  cial  tree  crop,  to  insects  and  diseases,  under  the  eeo- 

24  logical  principle  that  as  the  relative  density  of  a  spe- 

25  cies  in  a  given  area  approaches  totality  the  popu- 
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1  lation  of  that  species  in  that  area  becomes  increas- 

2  ingly  susceptible  to  insects  and  diseases. 

3  (9)  Even-age  logging  increases  harmful  edge  ef- 

4  fects,  including  blowdowns,  invasions  by  weed  spe- 

5  cies,  and  heavier  losses  to  predators  and  competi- 

6  tors,   from  raccoons   and  hawks  to   ratsnakes   and 

7  cowbirds. 

8  (10)  Even-age  logging  decreases  recreational  di- 

9  versity,  reducing  deep,  canopied,  variegated,  perma- 

10  nent  forests,  where  the  public  can  fulfill  an  expand- 

11  ing  need  for  recreation.  Even-age  logging  replaces 

12  such  forests  with  a  surplus  of  clearings  that  grow 

13  into  relatively  impenetrable  thickets  of  saplings,  and 

14  then  into  monotonous  plantations. 

15  (11)  Human  beings  depend  on  native  biological 

16  resources,  including  plants,  animals,  and  micro-orga- 

17  nisms,  for  food,  medicine,  shelter,  and  other  impor- 

18  tant  products,  and  as  a  source  of  intellectual  and 

19  scientific  knowledge,  recreation,  and  aesthetic  pleas- 

20  ure. 

21  (12)  Reduction  in  native  biodiversity  has  seri- 

22  ous   consequences   for   human   welfare   as   America 

23  irretrievably  loses  resources  for  research  and  agricul- 

24  tural,  medicinal,  and  industrial  development. 
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1  (13)  Reduction  of  biological  diversity  in  Federal 

2  forests  adversely  affects  the  functions  of  ecosystems 

3  and  critical  ecosystem  processes  that  moderate  cli- 

4  mate,  govern  nutrient  cycles  and  soil  conservation 

5  and    production,    control    pests    and    diseases,    and 

6  degrade  wastes  and  pollutants. 

7  (14)  The  harm  of  even-age  logging  to  the  natu- 

8  ral  resources  of  this  Nation  and  the  quality  of  life 

9  of  its  people  are  substantial,  severe,  and  avoidable. 

10  (15)  By  substituting  selection  management  and 

11  native  biodiversity  protection,  as  prescribed  in  this 

12  Act,  for  the  even-age  system,  the  Federal  agencies 

13  now  engaged  in  even-age  logging  would  substantially 

14  reduce  or  eliminate  devastation  to  the  environment, 

15  would  maintain  vital  native  ecosj^stems  in  Federal 

16  forests,  and  would  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 

17  American  people. 

18  (16)    Selection   logging  is   more  job   intensive, 

19  therefore  providing  more  employment  than  even-age 

20  cutting  for  managing  the  same  amount  of  timber 

21  production,  and  produces  higher  quality  saAvlogs. 

22  (17)  The  court  remedies  now  available  for  citi- 

23  zens  to  utilize  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  forest 

24  laws  are  inadequate,  and  should  be  strengthened  by 

25  providing  for  actions  by  citizens  for  injunctions,  de- 
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1  claratory  judgments,  civil  penalties,  and  reasonable 

2  costs  of  suit. 

3  SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  OF  RANGELAND  AND  RENEWABLE  RE- 

4  SOURCES  PLANNING  ACT  OF  1974  RELATING 

5  TO  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM  LANDS. 

6  (a)  Conservation  of  Native  Biodiversity. — Sec- 

7  tion  6(g)(3)(B)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 

8  Resources      Planning     Act      of      1974      (16      U.S.C. 

9  1604(g)(3)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

10  "(B)  in  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  op- 

11  erated   for   timber  purposes,   throughout   each 

12  forested  area,  provide  for  the  conservation  or 

13  restoration  of  native  biodiversity  except  during 

14  the  extraction  st£ige  of  authorized  mineral  de- 

15  velopment    or    during    authorized    construction 

16  projects,   in  which  events  the   Secretary  shall 

17  conserve  native  biodiversity  to  the  extent  pos- 

18  sible;". 

19  (b)  Committee  of  Scientists. — Section  6(h)(1)  of 

20  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 

21  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604(h)(1))  is  amended  to  read 

22  as  follows: 

23  "(h)  Committee  of  Scientists. — (1)  In  carrying 

24  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 

25  retary  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  scientists  who  are  not 
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1  officers  or  employees  of  the  Forest  Service  nor  of  any 

2  other  pubhc  entity,  nor  of  any  entity  engaged  in  whole 

3  or  in  part  in  the  production  of  wood  or  wood  products, 

4  and  have  not  contracted  with  or  represented  any  of  such 

5  entities  within  a  period  of  5  years  prior  to  serving  on  such 

6  committee.    The   committee   shall   provide   scientific   and 

7  technical  advice  and  counsel  on  proposed  guidelines  and 

8  procedures  to  assure  that  an  effective  interdisciplinary  ap- 

9  proach  is  proposed  and  adopted.  The  committee  shall  ter- 

10  minate  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from  the  date  of 

1 1  enactment  of  this  paragraph . " . 

12  (c)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

13  Practices. — Section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 

14  newable   Resources   Planning  Act   of   1974    (16   U.S.C. 

15  1604)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

16  "(n)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

17  Practices. — (1)  In  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  oper- 

18  ated  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area, 

19  the  guidelines  under  subsection  (g)(3)(F)  shall  prohibit 

20  any  even-age  logging  and  any  even-age  management  after 

21  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

22  "(2)  On  each  site  already  under  even-age  manage- 

23  ment,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  prescribe  a  shift  to  selection 

24  management  within  one  year,  or  (B)  cease  managing  for 

25  timber     purposes     and     actively     restore     the     native 
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1  biodiversity,   or   permit   each   site   to   regain   its   native 

2  biodiversity. 

3  "(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

4  "(A)  The  term  'native  biodiversity'  means  the 

5  full    range    of  variety    and   variabiUty   ^\ithin    and 

6  among  living  organisms  and  the  ecological  complexes 

7  in  which  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 

8  significant  human  impact,  and  encompasses  diver- 

9  sity,  within  a  species  (genetic),  within  a  community 

10  of  species  (within-community),  between  communities 

11  of  species  (between-communities),  within  a  total  area 

12  such  as  a  watershed  (total  area),  along  a  plane  from 

13  ground  to  sky  (vertical),  and  along  the  plane  of  the 

14  earth-surface    (horizontal).   Vertical   and   horizontal 

15  diversity  apply  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  diversity. 

16  "(B)   The  terms  'conserve'   and  'conservation' 

17  refer  to  protective  measures  for  maintaining  existing 

18  native  biological  diversity  and  active  measures  for 

19  restoring  diversity  through  management  efforts,  in 

20  order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as  much  of 

21  the  variety  of  species  and  communities  as  possible  in 

22  abundances  and .  distributions  that  provide  for  their 

23  continued  existence  and  normal  functioning,  includ- 

24  ing  the   viability   of  populations   throughout   their 

25  natural  geographic  distributions. 
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"(C)    The    term    'within-community    diversity' 

2  means  the  distinctive  assemblages  of  species  and  ee- 

3  ological  processes  that  occur  in  different  physical 

4  settings  of  the  biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the 

5  world. 

6  "(D)  The  term  'genetic  diversity'  means  the  dif- 

7  ferences  in  genetic  composition  within  and  among 

8  populations  of  a  given  species. 

9  "(E)    The   term    'species   diversity^    means   the 

10  richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a  particular 

1 1  location  of  the  world. 

12  "(F)  The  term  'group  selection'  means  a  form 

13  of  selection  management  that  emphasizes  the  peri- 

14  odic  removal  of  trees,  including  mature,  undesirable, 

15  and  cull  trees  in  small  groups,  where  they  occur  that 

16  way,  with  a  result  of  (i)  creating  openings  not  to  ex- 

17  ceed  in  width  in  any  direction  the  height  of  the  tall- 

18  est  tree  standing  within  10  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 

19  group  cut,  and  (ii)  maintaining  different  age  groups 

20  in  a  given  stand.  In  no  event  will  more  than  30  per- 

21  cent  of  a  stand  be  felled  within  30  years. 

22  "(G)  The  term  'stand'  means  a  forest  eommu- 

23  nity  with  enough  identity  by  location,  topography,  or 

24  dominant  species  to  be  managed  as  a  unit,  not  to  ex- 

25  ceed  100  acres. 
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1  "(H)  The  term  'clearcutting'  means  the  logging 

2  of  the  commercial  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  in  a 

3  short  period  of  time. 

4  "(I)   The  term  *even-age  manEigement'  means 

5  the  growing  of  commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees 

6  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  generally  within  10  years  of 

7  the  same  age.  Except  for  designated  leave  trees,  or 

8  clumps  of  trees,  the  patch  or  stand  is  lo^ed,  eom- 

9  pletely  in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years,  by 

10  elearcutting,   salvage   logging,   seed-tree  cutting  or 

11  shelterwood  cutting,  or  any  system  other  than  selec- 

12  tion  management. 

13  "(J)  The  term  'salvage  logging'  means  the  fell- 

14  ing  or  further  damaging,  within  any  30-year  period, 

15  of  a  greater  basal  area  than  30  square  feet  per  acre 

16  of  dead,  damaged,  or  other  trees,  or  any  combination 

17  of  such  trees. 

18  "(K)  The  term  'seed-tree  cut'  means  a  logging 

19  operation  that  leaves  one  or  more  seed  trees,  gen- 

20  erally  6  to  10  per  acre. 

21  "(L)  The  term  'selection  management'  means 

22  the  application  of  logging  and  other  actions  needed 

23  to  maintain  continuous  high  forest  cover  where  such 

24  cover  naturally  occurs,  recurring  natural  regenera- 

25  tion  of  all  native  species  on  the  site,  and  the  orderly 
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1  growth  and  development  of  trees  through  a  range  of 

2  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 

3  of  forest  products.  Cutting  methods  that  develop  and 

4  maintain    selection    stands    are    individual-tree    and 

5  group  selection.  A  goal  of  selection  is  improvement 

6  of  quality  by  continuously  harvesting  trees  less  likely 

7  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  health  of  the  stand. 

8  "(M)    The    term    'shelterwood    cut'    means    an 

9  even-aged   silvicultural   regeneration   method   under 

10  which  a  minority  of  the  mature  stand  is  retained  as 

11  a  seed  source  or  protection  during  the  regeneration 

12  period.  The  standing  mature  trees,  usually  10  to  20 

13  per  acre,  are  later  removed  in  one  or  more  cuttings. 

14  "(N)  The  term  'timber  purposes'  shall  include 

15  the  use,  sale,  lease,  or  distribution  of  trees,  or  the 

16  felling  of  trees  or  portions  of  trees  except  to  create 

17  land  space  for  a  structure  or  other  use. 

18  "(4)(A)(i)  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  foster 

19  the  widest  possible  enforcement  of  subsection  (g)(3)(B) 

20  and  this  subsection. 

21  "(ii)  Congress  finds  that  all  people  of  the  United 

22  States  are  injured  bj'^  actions  on  lands  to  which  subsection 

23  (g)(3)(B)  and  this  subsection  apply. 

24  "(B)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (g)(3)(B)  and  this 

25  subsection  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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1  culture  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 

2  against  any  person  who  violates  either  of  them. 

3  "(C)(i)  Any  citizen  may  enforce  any  pro\asion  of  sub- 

4  section  (g)(3)(B)  and  this  subsection  by  bringing  an  action 

5  for  declaratory  judgment,  temporarj^  restraining  order,  in- 

6  junction,  civil  penalty,  and  other  remedies  against  any  al- 

7  leged  violator  including  the  United  States,  in  any  district 

8  court  of  the  United  States. 

9  "(ii)  The  court,  after  determining  a  violation  of  either 

10  of  such  subsections,  shall  impose  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 

11  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000  per  violation,  shall 

12  issue  one  or  more  injunctions  and  other  equitable  relief 

13  and  shall  award  to  the  plaintiffs  reasonable  costs  of  litiga- 

14  tion  including  attorney's  fees,  witness  fees  and  other  nec- 

15  essary  expenses. 

16  "(D)  The  penalty  authorized  by  subparagraph  (C)(ii) 

17  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  or  violators  designated  by  the 

18  court.  If  that  violator  is  the  United  States  of  America  or 

19  a  Federal  agency  or  officer,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  to 

20  the  Judgment  Fund,  as  provided  by  Congress  under  sec- 

21  tion  1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

22  "(E)  The  penalty  shall  be  paid  from  the  Judgment 

23  Fund  within  40  days  after  judgment  to  the  person  or  per- 

24  sons  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in  protecting 

25  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  in  or  adjoining  Federal 
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1  land.  Any  award  of  costs  of  litigation  and  any  award  of 

2  attorney  fees  shall  be  paid  within  40  days  after  judgment. 

3  "(F)  The  United  States,  including  its  agents  and  em- 

4  ployees  waives  its  sovereign  immunity  in  all  respects  in 

5  all  actions  under  subsection  (g)(3)(B)  and  this  subsection. 

6  No  notice  is  required  to  enforce  this  subsection. 

7  "(5)  No  roads  shall  be  constructed  or  reconstructed 

8  in  any  roadless  area,  as  defined  in  the  second  United 

9  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  Roadless 

10  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE  11,  1978)  or  in  a  land 

1 1  and  resource  management  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 

12  section.  ^ 

13  (d)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  6(g)(2)(F) 

14  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resource  Plan- 

15  ning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604(g)(2)(F))  is  amended 

16  by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  subsection  (g)  and"  after 

17  "National  Forest  System  lands.". 

18  SEC.  4.  AMENDAIENT  OF  FEDERAL  LAND  POUCY  AND  MAN- 

19  AGEMENT  ACT  OF   1976  RELATING  TO  THE 

20  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

21  (a)  Conservation  op  Native  Biodiversity. — Sec- 

22  tion  202(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Management 

23  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712(c))  is  amended— 

24  (1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as 

25  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10),  respectively;  and 
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1  (2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  paragraph  (8): 

3  "(8)  in  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  operated 

4  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area 

5  provide  for  the  conservation  or  restoration  of  native 

6  biodiversity  except  during  the  extraction  stage  of  au- 

7  thorized  mineral  development  or  during  authorized 

8  construction  projects,  in  which  events  the  Secretary 

9  shall  conserve  native  biodiversity  to  the  extent  pos- 

10  sible;". 

11  (b)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

12  Practices. — Section  202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 

13  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712)  is  amended 

14  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

15  "(g)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

16  Practices. — (1)  In  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  oper- 

17  ated  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area, 

18  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)(8)  shall  prohibit  any 

19  even-age  logging  and  any  even-age  management  after  one 

20  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

21  "(2)  On  each  site  already  under  even-age  manage- 

22  ment,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  prescribe  a  shift  to  selection 

23  management  within  one  year,  or  (B)  cease  managing  for 

24  timber     purposes     and     actively     restore     the     native 
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1  biodiversity,    or   nor  lit   each   site   to   regain   its   native 

2  biodiver' 

3  "(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

4  "(A)  The  term  'native  biodiversity  means  the 

5  ftdl    range   of  variety   and   variabihty   within    and 

6  among  Uving  organisms  and  the  ecological  complexes 

7  in  which  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 

8  significant  human  impact,  and  encompasses  diver- 

9  sity,  within  a  species  (genetic),  within  a  community 

10  of  species  (within-community),  between  communities 

11  of  species  (between-communities),  within  a  total  area 

12  such  as  a  watershed  (total  area),  along  a  plane  from 

13  ground  to  sky  (vertical),  and  along  the  plane  of  the 

14  earth-surface   (horizontal).   Vertical   and   horizontal 

15  diversity  apply  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  diversity. 

16  "(B)  The  terms  'conserve'  and  'conservation' 

17  refer  to  protective  measures  for  maintaining  existing 

18  native  biological  diversity  and  active  measures  for 

19  restoring  diversity  through  management  efforts,  in 

20  order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as  much  of 

21  the  variety  of  species  and  communities  as  possible  in 

22  abundances  and  distributions  that  provide  for  their 

23  continued  existence  and  normal  functioning,  includ- 

24  ing   the   viability   of  populations   throughout   their 

25  natural  geographic  distributions. 
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1  "(C)    The    term    'within-community    diversity' 

2  means  the  distinctive  assemblages  of  species  and  ec- 

3  ological  processes   that  occur  in   different  physical 

4  settings  of  the  biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the 

5  world. 

6  "(D)  The  term  'genetic  diversity'  means  the  dif- 

7  ferences  in  genetic  composition  within  and  among 

8  populations  of  a  given  species. 

9  "(E)   The   term   'species   diversity'   means   the 

10  richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a  particular 

1 1  location  of  the  world. 

12  "(F)  The  term  'group  selection'  means  a  form 

13  of  selection  management  that  emphasizes  the  peri- 

14  odic  removal  of  trees,  including  mature,  undesirable, 

15  and  cull  trees  in  small  groups,  where  they  occur  that 

16  way,  with  a  result  of  (i)  creating  openings  not  to  ex- 

17  ceed  in  width  in  any  direction  the  height  of  the  tall- 

18  est  tree  standing  within  10  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 

19  group  cut,  and  (ii)  maintaining  different  age  groups 

20  in  a  given  stand.  In  no  event  \vill  more  than  30  per- 

21  cent  of  a  stand  be  felled  within  30  years. 

22  "(G)  The  term  'stand'  means  a  forest  commu- 

23  nity  with  enough  identity  by  location,  topography,  or 

24  dominant  species  to  be  managed  as  a  unit,  not  to  ex- 

25  ceed  100  acres. 
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1  "(H)  The  term  'clearcutting'  means  the  logging 

2  of  the  commercial  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  in  a 

3  short  period  of  time. 

4  "(I)   The  term  'even-age  management'  means 

5  the  growing  of  commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees 

6  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  generally  within  10  years  of 

7  the  same  age.  Except  for  designated  leave  trees,  or 

8  clumps  of  trees,  the  patch  or  stand  is  lo^ed,  com- 

9  pletely  in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years,  by 

10  clearcutting,   salvage   lo^ng,    seed-tree   cutting  or 

11  shelterwood  cutting,  or  any  system  other  than  selec- 

12  tion  management. 

13  "(J)  The  term,  'salvage  lo^ng'  means  the  fell- 

14  ing  or  further  damaging,  within  any  30-year  period, 

15  of  a  greater  basal  area  than  30  square  feet  per  acre 

16  of  dead,  damaged,  or  other  trees,  or  any  combination 

17  of  such  trees. 

18  "(K)  The  term  'seed-tree  cut'  means  a  lo^ng 

19  operation  that  leaves  one  or  more  seed  trees,  gen- 

20  erally  6  to  10  per  acre. 

21  "(L)   The  term  'selection  management'  means 

22  the  application  of  logging  and  other  actions  needed 

23  to  maintain  continuous  high  forest  cover  where  such 

24  cover  naturally  occurs,  recurring  natural  regenera- 

25  tion  of  all  native  species  on  the  site,  and  the  orderly 
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1  growth  and  development  of  trees  through  a  range  of 

2  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 

3  of  forest  products.  Cutting  methods  that  develop  and 

4  maintain   selection   stands   are   individual-tree   and 

5  group  selection.  A  goal  of  selection  is  improvement 

6  of  quality  by  continuously  harvesting  trees  less  likely 

7  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  health  of  the  stand. 

8  "(M)    The   term    'shelterwood   cut'    means   an 

9  even-aged   silvicultural   regeneration   method   under 

10  which  a  minority  of  the  mature  stand  is  retained  as 

11  a  seed  source  or  protection  during  the  regeneration 

12  period.  The  standing  mature  trees,  usually  10  to  20 

13  per  acre,  are  later  removed  in  one  or  more  cuttings. 

14  "(N)  The  term  'timber  purposes'  shall  include 

15  the  use,  sale,  lease,  or  distribution  of  trees,  or  the 

16  felling  of  trees  or  portions  of  trees  except  to  create 

17  land  space  for  a  structure  or  other  use. 

18  "(4)(A)(i)  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  foster 

19  the  widest  possible  enforcement  of  subsection  (c)(8)  and 

20  this  subsection. 

21  "(ii)  Congress  finds  that  all  people  of  the  United 

22  States  are  injured  by  actions  on  lands  to  which  subsection 

23  (c)(8)  and  this  subsection  apply. 

24  "(B)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(8)  and  this  sub- 

25  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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1  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  against  any 

2  person  who  violates  either  of  them. 

3  "(C)(i)  Any  citizen  may  enforce  any  provision  of  sub- 

4  section  (c)(8)  and  this  subsection  by  bringing  an  action 

5  for  declaratory  judgment,  temporary  restraining  order,  in- 

6  junction,  civil  penalty,  and  other  remedies  against  any  al- 

7  leged  violator  including  the  United  States,  in  any  district 

8  court  of  the  United  States. 

9  "(ii)  The  court,  after  determining  a  violation  of  either 

10  of  such  subsections,  shall  impose  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 

11  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000  per  violation,  shall 

12  issue  one  or  more  injunctions  and  other  equitable  relief 

13  and  shall  award  to  the  plaintiffs  reasonable  costs  of  litiga- 

14  tion   including  attorney's   fees,   witness   fees   and   other 

15  necessary  expenses. 

16  "(D)  The  penalty  authorized  by  subparagraph  (C)  (ii) 

17  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  or  violators  designated  by  the 

18  court.  If  that  violator  is  the  United  States  of  America  or 

19  a  Federal  agency  or  officer,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  to 

20  the    Judgment   Fund,    as   provided   by   Congress   under 

21  section  1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

22  "(E)  The  penalty  shall  be  paid  from  the  Judgment 

23  Fund  within  40  days  after  judgment  to  the  person  or  per- 

24  sons  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in  protecting 

25  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  in  or  adjoining  Federal 
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1  land.  Any  award  of  costs  of  litigation  and  any  award  of 

2  attorney  fees  shall  be  paid  within  40  days  after  judgment. 

3  "(F)  The  United  States,  including  its  agents  and  em- 

4  ployees  waives  its  sovereign  immunity  in  all  respects  in 

5  all  actions  under  subsection  (c)(8)  and  this  subsection.  No 

6  notice  is  required  to  enforce  this  subsection. 

7  "(5)  No  roads  shall  be  constructed  or  reconstructed 

8  in    any   Bureau   of   Land   Management   roadless    areas 

9  inventoried  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

10  (c)  Repeal. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  701  of  the 

11  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 

12  U.S.C.  1701  note)  is  hereby  repealed. 

13  SEC.  5.  AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYS- 

14  TEM  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF   1966  RELAT- 

15  ING   TO   THE   NATIONAL   WILDLIFE   REFUGE 

16  SYSTEM. 

17  Section  4  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 

18  ministration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd)  is  amended 

19  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follo^ving: 

20  "(j)  Conservation  of  Native  Biodiversity. — In 

21  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  operated  for  timber  pur- 

22  poses  throughout  each  forested  area  Avithin  the  System, 

23  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  conservation  or  restora- 

24  tion  of  native  biodiversity,  except  during  the  extraction 

25  stage  of  authorized  mineral  development  or  during  author- 
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1  ized  construction  projects,  in  which  events  the  Secretary 

2  shall  conserve  native  biodiversity  to  the  extent  possible. 

3  "(k)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

4  Practices. — (1)  In  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  oper- 

5  ated  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area 

6  within  the  System,  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (j)  shall 

7  prohibit  any  even-age  logging  and  any  even-age  manage- 

8  ment  after  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

9  subsection. 

10  "(2)  On  each  site  already  under  even-age  manage- 

1 1  ment,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  prescribe  a  shift  to  selection 

12  management  within  one  year,  or  (B)  cease  managing  for 

13  timber     purposes     and     actively     restore     the     native 

14  biodiversity,   or  permit  each   site   to   regain   its   native 

15  biodiversity. 

16  "(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

17  "(A)  The  term  'native  biodiversity'  means  the 

18  full   range   of  variety   and   variability   within   and 

19  among  living  organisms  and  the  ecological  complexes 

20  in  which  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 

21  significant  human  impact,  and  encompasses  diver- 

22  sity,  within  a  species  (genetic),  within  a  community 

23  of  species  (within-community),  between  communities 

24  of  species  (between-communities),  within  a  total  area 

25  such  as  a  watershed  (total  area),  along  a  plane  from 
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1  ground  to  sky  (vertical),  and  along  the  plane  of  the 

2  earth-surface    (horizontal).    Vertical    and   horizontal 

3  diversity  apply  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  diversity. 

4  "(B)   The  terms   'conserve'   and  'conservation' 

5  refer  to  protective  measures  for  maintaining  existing 

6  native  biological  diversity  and  active  measures  for 

7  restoring  diversity  through  management  efforts,  in 

8  order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as  much  of 

9  the  variety  of  species  and  communities  as  possible  in 

10  abundances  and  distributions  that  provide  for  their 

11  continued  existence  and  normal  functioning,  includ- 

12  ing   the   viabihty   of  populations   throughout   their 

13  natural  geographic  distributions. 

14  "(C)    The    term    'within-community    diversity* 

15  means  the  distinctive  assemblages  of  species  and  ec- 

16  ological  processes  that  occur  in  different  physical 

17  settings  of  the  biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the 

18  world. 

19  "(D)  The  term  'genetic  diversity'  means  the  dif- 

20  ferences  in  genetic  composition  within  and  among 

21  populations  of  a  given  species. 

22  "(E)   The  term   'species  diversity'   means  the 

23  richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a  particular 

24  location  of  the  world. 
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1  "(F)  The  term  'group  selection'  means  a  form 

2  of  selection  management  that  emphasizes  the  peri- 

3  odic  removal  of  ti'ees,  including  mature,  undesirable, 

4  and  cull  trees  in  small  groups,  where  they  occur  that 

5  way,  with  a  result  of  (i)  creating  openings  not  to  ex- 

6  ceed  in  width  in  any  direction  the  height  of  the  tall- 

7  est  tree  standing  within  10  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 

8  group  cut,  and  (ii)  maintaining  different  age  groups 

9  in  a  given  stand.  In  no  event  will  more  than  30  per- 

10  cent  of  a  stand  be  felled  within  thirty  years. 

11  "(G)  The  term  'stand'  means  a  forest  commu- 

12  nity  with  enou^  identity  by  location,  topography,  or 

13  dominant  species  to  be  maneiged  as  a  unit,  not  to  ex- 

14  ceed  100  acres. 

15  "(H)  The  term  'clearcutting'  means  the  lo^ng 

16  of  the  commercial  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  in  a 

17  short  period  of  time. 

18  "(I)   The  term  'even-age  management'   means 

19  the  growing  of  commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees 

20  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  generally  within  10  years  of 

21  the  same  age.  Except  for  designated  leave  trees,  or 

22  clumps  of  trees,  the  patch  or  stand  is  lo^ed,  com- 

23  pletely  in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years,  by 

24  clearcutting,   salvage   lo^ng,   seed-tree   cutting  or 
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1  shelterwood  cutting,  or  any  system  other  than  selec- 

2  tion  management. 

3  "(J)  The  term,  'salvage  logging'  means  the  fell- 

4  ing  or  further  damaging,  \vithin  a  30-year  period,  of 

5  a  greater  basal  area  than  30  square  feet  per  acre  of 

6  dead,  damaged,  or  other  trees,  or  any  combination 

7  of  such  trees. 

8  "(K)  The  term  'seed-tree  cut'  means  a  logging 

9  operation  that  leaves  one  or  more  seed  trees,  gen- 

10  erally  6  to  10  per  acre. 

11  "(L)  The  term  'selection  management'  means 

12  the  application  of  logging  and  other  actions  needed 

13  to  maintain  continuous  high  forest  cover  where  such 

14  cover  naturally  occurs,  recurring  natural  regenera- 

15  tion  of  all  native  species  on  the  site,  and  the  orderly 

16  growi:h  and  development  of  trees  through  a  range  of 

17  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 

18  of  forest  products.  Cutting  methods  that  develop  and 

19  maintain    selection    stands    are   individual-tree    and 

20  group  selection.  A  goal  of  selection  is  improvement 

21  of  quality  by  continuously  harvesting  trees  less  likely 

22  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  health  of  the  stand. 

23  "(M)    The   term    'shelterwood   cut'    means   an 

24  even-aged   silvicultural   regeneration   method   under 

25  which  a  minority  of  the  mature  stand  is  retained  as 
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1  a  seed  source  or  protection  during  the  regeneration 

2  period.  The  standing  mature  trees,  usually  10  to  20 

3  per  acre,  are  later  removed  in  one  or  more  cuttings. 

4  "(N)  The  term  'timber  purposes'  shall  include 

5  the  use,  sale,  lease,  or  distribution  of  trees,  or  the 

6  felling  of  trees  or  portions  of  trees  except  to  create 

7  land  space  for  a  structure  or  other  use. 

8  "(4)(A)(i)  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  foster 

9  the  widest  possible  enforcement  of  subsection  (j)  and  this 

10  subsection. 

11  "(ii)  Congress  finds  that  all  people  of  the  United 

12  States  are  injured  by  actions  on  lands  to  which  subsection 

13  (j)  and  this  subsection  apply. 

14  "(B)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (j)  and  this  sub- 

15  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

16  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  against  any 

17  person  who  violates  either  of  them. 

18  "(C)(i)  Any  citizen  may  enforce  any  provision  of  this 

19  subsection  by  bringing  an  action  for  declaratory  judgment, 

20  temporary  restraining  order,  injunction,  civil  penalty,  and 

21  other  remedies  against  any  alleged  violator  including  the 

22  United  States,  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

23  "(ii)  The  court,  after  determining  a  violation  of  either 

24  of  such  subsections,  shall  impose  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 

25  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000  per  violation,  shall 
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1  issue  one  or  more  injunctions  and  other  equitable  relief 

2  and  shall  award  to  the  plaintiffs  reasonable  costs  of  litiga- 

3  tion  including  attorney's  fees,  witness  fees  and  other  nec- 

4  essary  expenses. 

5  "(D)  The  penalty  authorized  by  subparagraph  (C)(ii) 

6  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  or  violators  designed  by  the 

7  court.  If  that  violator  is  the  United  States  of  America  or 

8  a  Federal  agency  or  officer,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  to 

9  the  Judgment  Fhind,  as  provided  by  Congress  under  sec- 

10  tion  1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

11  "(E)  The  penalty  should  be  paid  from  the  Judgment 

12  Fund  within  40  days  after  judgment  to  the  person  or  per- 

13  sons  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in  protecting 

14  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  in  or  adjoining  Federal 

15  land.  Any  award  of  costs  of  litigation  and  any  award  of 

16  attorney  fees  shall  be  paid  within  40  days  after  judgment. 

17  "(F)  The  United  States,  including  its  agents  and  em- 

18  ployees  waives  its  sovereign  immunity  in  all  respects  in 

19  all  actions  under  subsection  (j)  and  this  subsection.  No 

20  notice  is  required  to  enforce  this  subsection.". 
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1  SEC.  6.  AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  INDIAN  FOREST  RE- 

2  SOURCES  MANAGEMENT  ACT  RELATING  TO 

3  INDIAN  LANDS. 

4  Section  305  of  the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources 

5  Mangigement  Act  (25  U.S.C.  4535)  is  amended  by  adding 

6  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

7  "(c)  Conservation  of  Native  Biodiversity. — In 

8  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  operated  for  timber  pur- 

9  poses  in  each  forested  area  on  Indian  lands,  the  Secretary 

10  shall  provide  for  the  conservation  or  restoration  of  native 

1 1  biodiversity  in  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  operated  for 

12  timber  purposes  in  each  forested  area  on  Indian  lands  ex- 

13  cept  during  the  extraction  stage  of  authorized  mineral  de- 

14  velopment  or  during  authorized  construction  projects  in 

15  which     events     the     Secretary     shall     conserve     native 

16  biodiversity  to  the  extent  possible. 

17  "(d)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

18  Practices. — (1)  In  each  stand  that  is  managed  or  oper- 

19  ated  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area 

20  on  Indian  forest  lands,  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c) 

21  shall  prohibit  any  even-age  lo^ng  and  any  even-age  man- 

22  agement  after  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

23  subsection. 

24  "(2)  On  each  site  already  under  even-age  manage- 

25  ment,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  prescribe  a  shift  to  selection 

26  management  within' one  year,  or  (B)  cease  managing  for 
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1  timber     purposes     and     actively     restore     the     native 

2  biodiversity,   or   permit   each   site   to   regain   its   native 

3  biodiversity. 

4  "(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

5  "(A)  The  term  'native  biodiversity*  means  the 

6  full    range    of  variety   and   variability  within    and 

7  among  living  organisms  and  the  ecological  complexes 

8  in  which  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 

9  significant  human  impact,  and  encompasses  diver- 

10  sity,  within  a  species  (genetic),  within  a  community 

11  of  species  (within-community),  between  communities 

12  of  species  (between-communities),  within  a  total  area 

13  such  as  a  watershed  (total  area),  along  a  plane  from 

14  ground  to  sky  (vertical),  and  along  the  plane  of  the 

15  earth-surface    (horizontal).   Vertical    and   horizontal 

16  diversity  apply  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  diversity. 

17  "(B)   The  terms  'conserve'  and  'conservation' 

18  refer  to  protective  measures  for  maintaining  existing 

19  native  biological  diversity  and  active  measures  for 

20  restoring  diversity  through  management  efforts,  in 

21  order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as  much  of 

22  the  variety  of  species  and  communities  as  possible  in 

23  abundances  and  distributions  that  provide  for  their 

24  continued  existence  and  normal  functioning,  includ- 
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1  ing  the  viability  of  populations  throughout  their  nat- 

2  ural  geographic  distributions. 

3  "(C)    The    term    'within-community    diversity' 

4  means  the  distinctive  assemblages  of  species  and  ec- 

5  ological  processes  that  occur  in  different  physical 

6  settings  of  the  biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the 

7  world. 

8  "(D)  The  term  'genetic  diversity*  means  the  dif- 

9  ferences  in  genetic  composition  within  and  among 

10  populations  of  a  given  species. 

11  "(E)   The  term   'species  diversity'   means  the 

12  richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a  particular 

13  location  of  the  world. 

14  "(F)  The  term  'group  selection'  means  a  form 

15  of  selection  management  that  emphasizes  the  peri- 

16  odic  removal  of  trees,  including  mature,  undesirable, 

17  and  cull  trees  in  small  groups,  where  they  occur  that 

18  way,  with  a  result  of  (i)  creating  openings  not  to  ex- 

19  ceed  in  width  in  any  direction  the  height  of  the  tall- 

20  est  tree  standing  within  10  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 

21  group  cut,  and  (ii)  maintaining  different  age  groups 

22  in  a  given  stand.  In  no  event  will  more  than  30  per- 

23  cent  of  a  stand  be  felled  ^vithin  30  years. 

24  "(G)  The  term  'stand'  means  a  forest  commu- 

25  nity  with  enough  identity  by  location,  topography,  or 
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1  dominant  species  to  be  managed  as  a  unit,  not  to  ex- 

2  eeed  100  acres. 

3  "(H)  The  term  'clearcutting'  means  the  logging 

4  of  the  commercial  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  in  a 

5  short  period  of  time. 

6  "(I)   The  term  'even-age  management'   means 

7  the  growing  of  commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees 

8  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  generally  within  10  years  of 

9  the  same  age.  Except  for  designated  leave  trees,  or 

10  clumps  of  trees,  the  patch  or  stand  is  logged,  com- 

11  pletely  in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years,  by 

12  clearcutting,    salvage   lo^ng,   seed- tree   cutting  or 

13  shelterwood  cutting,  or  any  system  other  than  selec- 

14  tion  management. 

15  "(J)  The  term,  'salvage  lo^ng'  means  the  fell- 

16  ing  or  further  damaging,  within  any  30-year  period, 

17  of  a  greater  basal  area  than  30  square  feet  per  acre 

18  of  dead,  damaged,  or  other  trees,  or  any  combination 

19  of  such  trees. 

20  "(K)  The  term  'seed-tree  cut'  means  a  logging 

21  operation  that  leaves  one  or  more  seed  trees,  gen- 

22  erally  6  to  10  per  acre. 

23  "(L)  The  term  'selection  management'  means 

24  the  application  of  lo^ng  and  other  actions  needed 

25  to  giaintain  continuous  high  foregjt  cover  where  such 
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1  cover  naturally  occurs,  recurring  natural  regenera- 

2  tion  of  all  native  species  on  the  site,  and  the  orderly 

3  growth  and  development  of  trees  through  a  range  of 

4  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 

5  of  forest  products.  Cutting  methods  that  develop  and 

6  maintain    selection    stands    are    individual-tree    and 

7  group  selection.  A  goal  of  selection  is  improvement 

8  of  quality  by  continuously  harvesting  trees  less  likely 

9  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  health  of  the  stand. 

10  "(M)    The   term    'shelterwood   cut'    means   an 

11  even-aged   silvicultural   regeneration   method   under 

12  which  a  minority  of  the  mature  stand  is  retained  as 

13  a  seed  source  or  protection  during  the  regeneration 

14  period.  The  standing  mature  trees,  usually  10  to  20 

15  per  acre,  are  later  removed  in  one  or  more  cuttings. 

16  "(N)  The  term  'timber  purposes'  shall  include 

17  the  use,  sale,  lease,  or  distribution  of  trees,  or  the 

18  felling  of  trees  or  portions  of  trees  except  to  create 

19  land  space  for  a  structure  or  other  use. 

20  "(4)(A)(i)  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  foster 

21  the  widest  possible  enforcement  of  subsection  (c)  and  this 

22  subsection. 

23  "(ii)  Congress  finds  that  all  people  of  the  United 

24  States  are  injured  by  actions  on  lands  to  which  subsection 

25  (c)  and  this  subsection  apply. 
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1  "(B)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  and  this  sub- 

2  section  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Secretan^  of  the  Interior 

3  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  against  any 

4  person  who  violates  either  of  them. 

5  "(C)(i)  Any  citizen  may  enforce  any  provision  of  sub- 

6  section  (c)  and  this  subsection  by  bringing  an  action  for 

7  declaratory  judgment,   temporarj^  restraining  order,  in- 

8  junction,  civil  penaltj^  and  other  remedies  against  any  al- 

9  leged  violator  including  the  United  States,  in  any  district 

10  court  of  the  United  States. 

1 1  "(ii)  The  court,  after  determining  a  violation  of  either 

12  of  such  subsections  shall  impose  a  penaltj'^  of  not  less  than 

13  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000  per  violation,  shall 

14  issue  one  or  more  injunctions  and  other  equitable  relief 

15  and  shall  award  to  the  plaintiffs  reasonable  costs  of  litiga- 

16  tion  including  attorney's  fees,  witness  fees  and  other  nec- 

17  essary  expenses, 

18  "(D)  The  penalty  authorized  by  subparagraph  (C)(ii) 

19  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  or  violators  designated  by  the 

20  court.  If  that  violator  is  the  United  States  of  America  or 

21  a  Federal  agency  or  officer,  the  penaltj'^  shall  be  paid  to 

22  the  Judgment  Fund,  as  provided  by  Congress  under  sec- 

23  tion  1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

24  "(E)  The  penalty  should  be  paid  from  the  Judgment 

25  Fund  wi^Jjin  40  days  after  judgment  to  the  person  or  per- 
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1  sons  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in  protecting 

2  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  in  or  adjoining  Federal 

3  land.  Any  award  of  costs  of  litigation  and  any  award  of 

4  attorney  fees  shall  be  paid  within  40  days  after  judgment. 

5  *'(F)  The  United  States,  including  its  agents  and  em- 

6  ployees  waives  its  sovereign  immunity  in  all  respects  in 

7  all  actions  under  subsection  (c)  and  this  subsection.  No 

8  notice  is  required  to  enforce  this  subsection.". 

9  SEC.  7.  AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 

10  RELATING    TO     FOREST    MANAGEMENT    ON 

1 1  MILITARY  LANDS. 

12  (a)  In  General. — Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 

13  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 

14  ing  new  section: 

15  "§2693.  Conservation  of  native  biodiversity 

16  "(a)  Conservation  of  Nathte  Biodiversity. — In 

17  each  stand  that  is  operated  for  timber  purposes  through- 

18  out  each  forested  area  on  a  military  installation  or  projects 

19  administered  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 

20  retary  concerned  shall  provide  for  the  conservation  or  res- 

21  toration  of  native  biodiversity,  except  during  authorized 

22  construction  projects  in  which  events  the  Secretary  shall 

23  conserve  native  biodiversity  to  the  extent  possible. 

24  "(b)  Restriction  on  Use  of  Certain  Logging 

25  Practices. — (1)  In  each  stand  that  is  niaiaged  or  oper- 
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1  ated  for  timber  purposes  throughout  each  forested  area 

2  on  a  military  installation  or  reservation  and  on  a  project 

3  administered  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 

4  retary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  prohibit  any  even-age 

5  lo^ng  and  any  even-age  management  after  one  year  after 

6  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

7  "(2)  On  each  site  already  under  even-age  manage- 

8  ment,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  prescribe  a  shift  to  selection 

9  management  within  one  year,  or  (B)  cease  managing  for 

10  timber     purposes     and     actively     restore     the     native 

11  biodiversity,   or   permit   each   site   to   regain   its   native 

12  biodiversity. 

13  "(3)  In  this  section: 

14  "(A)  The  term  'native  biodiversity'  means  the 

15  full    range    of  variety   and   variability   within    and 

16  among  living  organisms  and  the  ecological  complexes 

17  in  which  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 

18  significant  human  impact,  and  encompasses  diver- 

19  sity,  within  a  species  (genetic),  within  a  community 

20  of  species  (within-community),  between  communities 

21  of  species  (between-communities),  within  a  total  area 

22  such  as  a  watershed  (total  area),  along  a  plane  from 

23  ground  to  sky  (vertical),  and  along  the  plane  of  the 

24  earth-surface    (horizontal).   Vertical   and   horizontal 

25  diversity  apply  to  all  the  other  aspects  of  diversity. 
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1  "(B)   The  terms   'conserve'   and   'conservation' 

2  refer  to  protective  measures  for  maintaining  existing 

3  native  biological  diversity  and  active  measures  for 

4  restoring  diversity  through  management  efforts,  in 

5  order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as  much  of 

6  the  variety  of  species  and  communities  as  possible  in 

7  abundances  and  distributions  that  provide  for  their 

8  continued  existence  and  normal  functioning,  includ- 

9  ing  the  viability  of  populations  throughout  their  nat- 

10  ural  geographic  distributions. 

11  "(C)    The    term    Svithin-community    diversity* 

12  means  the  distinctive  assemblages  of  species  and  ec- 

13  ological   processes  that   occur  in   different  physical 

14  settings  of  the  biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the 

15  world. 

16  "(D)  The  term  'genetic  diversity'  means  the  dif- 

17  ferences  in  genetic  composition  A^ithin  and  among 

18  populations  of  a  given  species. 

19  "(E)   The   term   'species   diversity'   means   the 

20  richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a  particular 

21  location  of  the  world. 

22  "(F)  The  term  'group  selection'  means  a  form 

23  of  selection  management  that  emphasizes  the  peri- 

24  odic  removal  of  trees,  including  mature,  undesirable, 

25  and  cull  trees  in  small  groups,  where  they  occur  that 
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1  way,  with  a  result  of  (i)  creating  openings  not  to  ex- 

2  ceed  in  width  in  any  direction  the  height  of  the  tall- 

3  est  tree  standing  within  10  feet  of  the  edge  of  the 

4  group  cut,  and  (ii)  maintaining  different  age  groups 

5  in  a  given  stand.  In  no  event  will  more  than  30  per- 

6  cent  of  a  stand  be  felled  ^vithin  30  years. 

7  "(G)  The  term  'stand'  means  a  forest  commu- 

8  nity  with  enough  identity  by  location,  topography,  or 

9  dominant  species  to  be  managed  as  a  unit,  not  to  ex- 

10  ceed  100  acres. 

11  "(H)  The  term  'clearcutting'  means  the  logging 

12  of  the  commercial  trees  in  a  patch  or  stand  in  a 

13  short  period  of  time. 

14  "(I)   The  term   'even-age  management'  means 

15  the  growing  of  commercial  timber  so  that  all  trees 

16  in  a  patch  or  stand  are  generally  Avithin  10  years  of 

17  the  same  age.  Except  for  designated  leave  trees,  or 

18  clumps  of  trees,  the  patch  or  stand  is  logged  com- 

19  pletely  in  any  acre  within  a  period  of  30  years,  by 

20  clearcutting,    salvage   lo^ng,    seed-tree   cutting  or 

21  shelterwood  cutting,  or  any  system  other  than  selec- 

22  tion  management. 

23  "(J)  The  term,  'salvage  lo^ng'  means  the  fell- 

24  ing  or  further  damaging,  within  any  30-year  period, 

25  of  a  greater  basal  area  than  30  square  feet  per  acre 
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1  of  dead,  damaged,  or  other  trees,  or  any  combination 

2  of  such  trees. 

3  "(K)  The  term  'seed-tree  cut'  means  a  logging 

4  operation  that  leaves  one  or  more  seed  trees,  gen- 

5  erally  6  to  10  per  acre. 

6  "(L)  The  term  'selection  management'  means 

7  the  application  of  logging  and  other  actions  needed 

8  to  maintain  continuous  high  forest  cover  where  such 

9  cover  naturally  occurs,  recurring  natural  regenera- 

10  tion  of  all  native  species  on  the  site,  and  the  orderly 

1 1  growth  and  development  of  trees  through  a  range  of 

12  diameter  or  age  classes  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 

13  of  forest  products.  Cutting  methods  that  develop  and 

14  maintain   selection    stands   are   individual-tree   and 

15  group  selection.  A  goal  of  selection  is  improvement 

16  of  quality  by  continuously  harvesting  trees  less  likely 

17  to  contribute  to  the  long-range  health  of  the  stand. 

18  "(M)    The   term    'shelterwood   cut'    means   an 

19  even-aged   silvicultural   regeneration   method   under 

20  which  a  minority  of  the  mature  stand  is  retained  as 

21  a  seed  source  or  protection  during  the  regeneration 

22  period.  The  standing  mature  trees,  usually  10  to  20 

23  per  acre,  are  later  removed  in  one  or  more  cuttings. 

24  "(N)  The  term  'timber  purposes'  shall  include 

25  the  use,  sale,  lease,  or  distribution  of  trees,  or  the 
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1  felling  of  trees  or  portions  of  trees  except  to  create 

2  land  space  for  a  structure  or  other  use. 

3  "(4)(A)(i)  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  foster 

4  the  widest  possible  enforcement  of  this  section. 

5  "(ii)  Congress  finds  that  all  people  of  the  United 

6  States  are  injured  by  actions  on  lands  to  which  this  section 

7  applies. 

8  "(B)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  enforced 

9  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  General  of 

10  the  United  States  against  any  person  who  violates  this  sec- 

1 1  tion. 

12  "(C)(i)  Any  citizen  may  enforce  any  provision  of  this 

13  section  by  bringing  an  action  for  declaratory  judgment, 

14  temporary  restraining  order,  injunction,  civil  penalty,  and 

15  other  remedies  against  any  alleged  violator  including  the 

16  United  States,  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

17  "(ii)  The  court,  after  determining  a  violation  of  this 

18  section,  shall  impose  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $5,000  and 

19  not  rtiore  than  $50,000  per  violation,  shall  issue  one  or 

20  more   injunctions   and   other   equitable   relief  and   shall 

21  award  to.  the  plaintiffs  reasonable  costs  of  litigation  in- 

22  eluding  attorney's  fees,  witness  fees  and  other  necessary 

23  expenses. 

24  "(D)  The  penalty  authorized  bj'^  subparagraph  (C)(ii) 

25  shall  be  paid  by  the  violator  or  violators  designated  by  the 
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1  court.  If  that  violator  is  the  United  States  of  America  or 

2  a  Federal  agency  or  officer,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  to 

3  the  Judgment  Fund,  as  provided  by  Congress  under  sec- 

4  tion  1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

5  "(E)  The  penalty  should  be  paid  from  the  Judgment 

6  Fund  within  40  days  after  judgment  to  the  person  or  per- 

7  sons  designated  to  receive  it,  to  be  applied  in  protecting 

8  or  restoring  native  biodiversity  in  or  adjoining  Federal 

9  land.  Any  award  of  costs  of  litigation  and  any  award  of 

10  attorney  fees  shall  be  paid  within  40  days  after  judgment. 

11  "(F)  The  United  States,  including  its  agents  and  em- 

12  ployees  waives  its  sovereign  immunity  in  all  respects  in 

13  all  actions  under  this  section.  No  notice  is  required  to  en- 

14  force  this  section.". 

15  (b)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table  of  sec- 

16  tions  for  chapter  159  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 

17  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"2693.  Conservation  of  native  biodiversity.". 

18  SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

19  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply 

20  with  respect  to  any  contract  to  sell  timber  which  was 

21  awarded  on  or  before^lbe-date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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